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ADVERTISEMENT to the THIRD EDITION. 


THE failure of ſucceſs in the American War having deeply 
engaged the public attention, the following Col LxCTION has 
been made of the CHARGEs in and out of Parliament, that are 
ſaid to have given riſe to the enquiry into the conduct of the 
war, of the EviDENCE given at the Bar of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, and of the SrRIC TURES that have been made during the 
courſe, and ſince the cloſe, of that enquiry; in order to lay 


before the public : a z comprehenſive view of that moſt Important 
Queſtion. 


In this edition many I TERESTIN G PaPERs have been added: 
The reader will readily diſtinguiſh theſe additions, as they are 
marked in the table of contents: It is hoped the Gentlemen who 
ſent the ſeveral incloſures, will be ſatisfied with the manner in 
which they have been arranged. From the great additions and 
the new arrangement, the whole forming a regular ſeries of 
the tranſactions of the war, it was found neceſſary to alter the 

Title from A Yiew of the Evidence to that of 


The DETAIL and CONDUCT of the AMERICAN War. 


In the firſt editions, the Evidence given before the Houſe of 
Commons, was, unavoidably, from the hurry of an early publi- 
cation, in a great degree imperfect: but in this, the whole has been 
given in a very full and corre& manner, nothing but the trivial 
and unintereſting queſtions being omitted. 
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„% The MoxTary Review for July laſt, in giving a cha- 
* of this Work, which it does in the moſt favoutable terms, 
concludes thus: It is really a melancholy retroſpect which is 
here given of our military exploits in attempting to reduce the 
4 revolted colonies; and the whole concludes with a Review 
« of the War, which is written with a ſpirit, that may ſerve 
alternately to freeze and fire the blood of the indignant reader,” 


c O‚ N TN C 


All the articles marked * are added to this New Edition. 


ORD HOWE's reaſons for demanding an enquiry. page 8 
* The real cauſes of the rebellion in America. Sy 5 to 9 
Battle of Concord. | 9 to 10 


#,.* Letter from Mr. Kirk of Nottingham to Gen. Howe: his curious and im- 
portant queſtions which Gen. Howe had anſwered in the affirmative: character 
of the late Lord Howe by Mr. Kirk: many of the Nottingham electors with 
Gen. Howe may fall in America. | IO to IE 

#,.% Letter from Gen. Howe to Mr. Kirk. The general aſtoniſhed at the ran- 
cour and malice of ſome of the electors. On accepting the command in Ame- 
rica has been complimented by thoſe who are averſe to the meaſures of admi- 
niſtration: deſires Mr. Kirk to ſuſpend his opinion, till the event proves him 
unworthy of his ſupport : aſſerts with truth that the rebels are few in compa- 
riſon with the whole people. | 11 to 12 

% Deſcription of Charleſtown neck, on which the battle of Bunker's hill 


was fought. 12 to 13 
Battle of Bunker's hill. 13 to 13 
Letter from New York. Boſton capitulation, &c. 15 to 17 
Battle on Long Iſland. 'T7 to 21 


* Sir William Howe's conduct on Frog's neck and White Plains. Deſcrip- 
tion of Frog's neck: Gen. Howe both tos ſtrong and too weak: ridiculous 
fituation : friends and foes aſk, How we came there? in purſuit gets 28 miles 
in 17 days; beats a confiderable corps on the enemy's right flank, and then 
ſtands ſtill. N 21 to 26 

Letters from New York. Various intereſting particulars and anecdotes relatin 
to the operations of Gen. Howe; conduct of Gen. Clinton and Tryon. 26 to 38 

Matter of Fact. An authentic detail of important facts reſpecting the operations 
in the provinces of New York, Jerſeys, and Pennſylvania, and the then ſtate 
of theſe province. | 38 to 50 

Governor Johnſtone, on Lord Howe's naval conduct in America. 50 to 56 

** * Addreſs to Lord Howe on his conduct in America. Reſpected on account 
of his moral character and former ſervices ; blamed for his conduct at New- 
York ; for refuſing letters of marque; reaſons aſſigned for that refuſal ; firſt 
to propoſe a breach of the Saratoga convention; ſtrips New York of provifi- 
ons, but leaves the rebels in peace ; with 13 ſhips runs from 12 French ; leaves 
his ſhip on the eve of a battle; allows the French to eſcape, though he has 14 
to Io of their diſabled ſhips; might have beat the French, ruined the rebels, 
and ſaved the Weſt Indies; the French fleet repair their diſabled ſhips, erect ju- 
ry maſts, and fail 100 leagues, whilft his lordſhip is repairing a bowlprit and 
main maſt; oppoſition commanders ruin the nation; two victories gained, 
and nobody defeated; rioted into illuminations of our own infamy. 56 to 66 

VII 
of Lord Cornwallis, Major Gen. Grey. Sir And. S. Hammond, 

ä Mr. Montreſor, Capt. M Kenzie, Sir George Olborne, 

"To eſtabliſh the impracticability of the country, the diſaffection of the A- 

mericans, and the great character of Sir William and Lord Howe. Capt. 

M*Kenzies evidence contains letters between Gens. Burgoyne, Clinton, and 

Howe; in particular a letter from before Ticonderoga, from Gen Burgoyne 

to Gen, Howe, and received by Gen. Howe at New York, eight days betore 

he left that place to ſail for Cheſapeak. _ 65 to 79 

EVIDENCE on the Canada expedition 1 

Sir Guy Carleton, Earl of Balcarras, Capt. Money, Earl of Harrington, 

Major Forbes, Capt. Bloomfield, Lieut. Col. Kingſton. 79 to 98 

Theſe evidences give a minute detail of the operations of the Canada army. 
S % Lord George Germain's Speech, opening the evidence to be produced by 


adminiftration, to diſprove the light and haſty opinions given by Sir William 


Howe's evidences.” _ _ .. 0 a 98 to 100 
RVIDENCE of Gen. Robertſon. Joy of the rebel army on the proſpect of 
peace; practicability of the country for military operations; America in ge- 
neral loyal and affectionate ; acting on the North river firſt propoſed by Gen. 
Howe; an army can go to Albany in two days; deſcription of the North or 
Hudſcg's river; the Jerſeys, and road to Philadelphia; plundering ; mol for 
wn 7 acting 
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CON TERENTS 


acting on the North river and alarming the coaſt of Maſſachuſets; on paſſing 
the Delaware; goods, ſhipping, and naval ſtores abandoned at Boſton ; Gen. 
Howe prevents Gen. Clinton from keeping the Highlands ; Gen. Vaughan 
went up the Hudfon in face of a ſuperior army; deciſive and curious replies 
on confidence, poſſeſſing the North river, ſaving Burgoyne, keeping the High- 
lands, and blocking up Boſton harbour, 1oo to 119 
EVIDENCE of Mr. Galloway. Not a tenth of the Americans for indepen- 
dence; rebels have loſt 100, ooo men; inſurrections againſt the Congreſs; 
great diſtreſs of the rebel army in Pennſylvania ; various diftrits: offer to de- 
ſert the Congreſs; GEN. Howe, before he embarked for England on his re- 
turn, ADVISES THE PRINCIPAL, MEN IN PHILADELPHIA TO GO OVER To 
AND SUBMIT TO THE REBELS; could have cut off the rebels and paſſed the 
Delaware ; that river fordable all ſummer; Mr. Robinſon's important offers 
rejected by Gen. Howe, = 119 to 126 
* * Remarks on the General Scope of the Evidence. An evidence refuſes to 
anſwer queſtions of opinion, but gives many voluntary opinions, and alſo mat- 
ters of hearſay, belief, ſuppoſition, and prophecy ; others labour under an ex- 


tremely defective memory; Gen. Howe's evidences not 2·years in the coun- 


try, but Gen. Robertſon and Mr. Galloway 24 and 48 years in it, 126 to 129 
®..* Obſervations on the Evidence, with the events arranged in the order of 
time. Merchandize, naval ſtores and ſhipping left to the rebels at Boſton; 
blocking up the harbour Gen. Howe's own plan, yet not done; victuallers, 
tranſports, ſtoreſhips, and near Io men loſt by it; Montreſor's reaſons for 
not ſtorming the rebel lines at Brooklyn rather charges than apologies ; our 
piquets four hours in marching 2 and 1-half miles; in Jerſey Gen. Howe 
within one -hour's march of the rebel fugitives, yet ſtops 17 hours; contraſt 
between Gen. Howe and Guſtavus Adolphus in paſſing rivers ; true cauſe of 
Trenton defeat; Waſhington in three weeks croſſes the Delaware four times; 
Gen. Robertſon obviates all Gen. Howe's evidence reſpecting the North river; 
Gen. Howe writes to Gen. Clinton to act in favour of Burgoyne after ſtripping 
him of the power; ſails a month's voyage to avoid Waſhington, who has only 
23 miles to march in that month; battle of Germantown a ſurpriſe; folly in 
not occupying Redbank before the rebels; Donop's caſe ſtated; Gen. Howe 
weakens Clinton inſtead of reinforcing him; The clamours of oppoſition ſtat- 
ed if Gen. Howe had not been their favourite ; behaviour of oppoſition and 
miniſtry on the former breaking up the enquiry, 129 to 141 
Enquiry or Remarks on Gen. Howe's Conduct, Speech, and Letters, and the 
whole train of his Operations, 141 to 152 
Remarks on Sir Andrew Snape Hammond's Evidence, and the whole conduct of 
the voyage to Cheſapeak and operations in the Delaware, 152 to 15; 
#..* Conduct of the war in the Middle Colonies. Deſcription of the ſeat of war; 
ſtrength of the King's army and of the rebels; Gen. Howe's reaſons for not 
opening the campaign early, and his aſſertions of the general diſſaffection of 
the Americans refuted; loyaliſts ill treated; Burgoyne loſt; let Waſhington 
eſcape; could have croſſed the Delaware; Waſhington drives Howe out of 
the Jerſeys. though not a fixth part of his ſtrength; great proof of Gen, 
Howe's wiſdom at Brunſwick ;- Waſhington's pofitions at Quibbleton, Bran- 
dywine, White Marth, and Valley Forge deſcribed ; ſtate of the rebel de- 
Fences in the Delaware; Col. Stirling not permitted to occupy Redbank ; com- 
parative ſtate of the Britiſh and rebel forces in 1776, 1777, and 1778, 155 to 167 
* Lord Howe's Negotiations and Naval Conduct, 167 to 169 
Scaurus on the Canada Expedition, | 169 to 175 
* , Reflections on Gen. Burgoyne' conduct fince his return to England. All 
his charges againſt miniſters refuted ; his conduct a tiffue of imprudencies; 
has clung to the man who abandoned him, and whoſe friends have ſpurned 
him ; his pitiable caſe; the public more juſt to him, than he has been to 
himſelf, - Eg 175 to 177 
Striftures on Gen. Howe's Miſchianza or Triumph on leaving America uncon- 
conquered. Crowned with laurels never won, after a ſeries of three years ru- 
inous diſgraces and defeats, and thirteen provinces wretchedly loſt, 177 to 181 
Review of the War, | Pos 181 to 189 
„* Concluſion. Americans would return to their allegiance, if we only rid 
them of the rebel Congreſs and their army; Howe's operations has pleaſed the 
men at Nottingham; oppoſition and the rebels endeavouring ta circumvent 
us by an infidious truce; in what our ſafety conſiſts. | 189 to 199 
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Lord Howe in a ſpeech in the Houſe of Commons, April 29th, 1779, Ld. Howe's 
gave the fellowing reaſons for demanding an enquiry into his own and reaſons for 
is brother's condudt : ** They had been arraigned in pamphlets and in elquirFs. 
% news papers, written by perſons in high credit and confidence with 
* 2 by feweral members of that Houſe, in that Houſe, in the 
% face of the nation; by ſome of great credit and reſpect in their pub. 
© lic characters, known to be countenanced by adminiſtration'; and that 
% one of them in particular,” Governor Fohnſtone, had made the moſt 
« Airect and Reeifh charges. . 1 
1 — — ——— rom nn owmmmc—_t——cmn— e—— 


De Pieces alluded to by his Lordſhip are inſerted, to giue 
le reader a full and connefled witw of the ſubject. 


Letier from Bos rox, April 25th, 1775. 


FTER a variety of commotions, all of which portended blood- Riſe of the 
; ſhed, a rebellious war broke out on the 19th of this month ; rebellion, 
on that day our troops were attacked at Lexington and Concord; 
the whole country iis upon them, and a ſtraggling encounter 
enſued from theſe towns to this place: but as you will have a nar- 
rative of that buſineſs from others who ſaw more of it than fell to 
my ſhare, I ſhall confine myſelf to the giving you a ſhort ſtate of 
this country, and an enumeration of the cauſes which have produc= 
ed this rebellion” n. | 25 
Since my arrival in this quarter of the world, I have endeavoured 
to obtain from the moſt intelligent people, ſome authentic informa- 
tion reſpecting this country and the opinions of its inhabitants, 
What follows is the reſult of my political enquiries. Every perſon 
ions are 
prinei- 


— 


The real Cauſes of the Rebellion in America. 


principally owing to the inſtruction and encouragement the rebels, 
have, for many years paſt, received from deſperate and nefarious 
factions at home, enemies both to the church and conſtitution of 
England, comprehending various deſcriptions of men, from the diſ- 
affected or diſappointed Peer and Commoner, down to the ſnuffling 
Oracles of non conformiſt conventicles. 

Number of The white inhabitants on this continent are eſtimated at upwards 


People. of two millions; more than one fourth of this number are reckoned 


to occupy the four New England provinces and colonies. In this 
province of Maſſachuſſets, the people are computed at three hun- 
dred thouſand, calculating from their militia liſts, in which, it is 
ſaid, they number upwards of ſixty thouſand men. I know it is 
induſtriouſly propagated throughout America, that the number of 
ſouls exceeds four millions, but that, from good authority, is on- 
ly a political fiction fabricated to inſpire the people with high ideas 
of their own power. | , 

It is confeſſed, that in this province, very early notions of inde- 
pendency have at times been apparent ; that every where for a 
eourſe of years the rapid population of the northern and middle co- 
lonies have been ſpoken of with exultation ; and that it has been a 
pleaſing topic of converſation with many, that in ſome future pe- 
riod, when ſuch a large continent ſhould be well-peopled, it would 
naturally diſengage itſelf from the domination of a very ſmall and 
diſtant territory : but theſe laſt diſcourſes have always till of late 
been conſidered as the effuſions of ignorance, or the fanciful reveries 
of ſpeculative men. | - 
What haſtened to approximate the preſent reſiſtance, was the lit - 
tle attention given by government at home, for the long ſpace of 
150 years, to the regulation of the colonies. Before the act laying 
ſtamp duties paſſed, the internal polity of the ſeveral provinces 
ſhould have been Rotmelt—Regulitvn of their reſpective ſubor- 
dinate legiſlatures ſhould have preceded taxation. 

But the laſt war would have been a proper time for laying a tax, 
or introducing a regulation of their governments; when poſſeſſed 
with the — of being driven into the ſea by the French, they 
were lifting up their trembling hands to this country for aid; and 
Our want of when England was expending thouſands of men, and millions of 
policy. money in their defence: — not ſurely when the French had been 

ſwept from the continent; when all our troops were withdrawn; 
when the Americans were conſcious of the advantages accruing to 
them from our remote fituation ; and when they felt and prided 
themſelves in their own ſtrength. | | 5 
The repeal of the ſtamp act was yet more injudicious and impo- 
litic than the enacting it. It is generally admitted that it might 
eaſily have been enforced ; for no conveyance of property could be 
legal, without a ſubmiſſion to the act; and if it had not been repeal- 
x it would in many reſpects have enforced itſelf. The Americans 
were alſo at that time totally unprepared for rebellion, and the 
quartering a regiment or two in three or four of the principal 
towns on the continent, under proper orders, muſt ſoon have de- 
cided the diſpute :—but fince that fatal repeal, no conduct on our 

: | ws whether gentle or vigorous, could be of any avail ;—the re- 


* 


leaders had always a fictitious colour in which to repreſent it; 


72% real Cauſes of the Rebellion in America. 


gentle meaſures, ſaid they with much apparent contempt of us, 
7 were only the effects of our fears and of their firmneſs ;—and on vi- 
; zorous meaſures, they recurred with vehemence to their favourite 
; cry of oppreiſion. | | 
: Little need be ſaid of. governors or their abilities; they con- Mige 
i. a | . 1 
tributed, not indeed deſignedly, to bring forward the preſent com- ſentation of 
motions. In their diſpatches to government, they imputed all the Governors. 
; oppoiition made to them, to the turbulent efforts of a ſmall fac- 
4 tion, which being credited at home, prevented miniſtry from adopt- 
a ing ſuch early meaſures as are neceſſary to counteract meditated in- 
n ſurrections. Perhaps, if they had informed miniſtry that their op- 


£ poſers compoſed great part of the people, it might have been 
5 thought prudent to have removed men who owned themſelves un- 
1 popular, —a decree ſeldom reliſhed by his Majeſty's repreſentatives, 
Unhappily for England, governors either ſaw not, or would not 

8 ſee, the true ſtate of this country, till every eireumſtance that offer- 
A ed wore the face of ſpeedy revolt, —Then moſt certainly they were 
* frequent enough in their repreſentations, but the Americans from 
® their long preparations will ſet out with many advantages. 
* You may judge of the good policy of ſome governors from an 
d action of one of them, confeſſedly of the firſt abilities in his rank. 
d After tlie tumults and inſurrections that followed the ſtamp act, 
= when every man of common penetration ſaw that independency was 
wy the aim of the leaders of the populace, this gentleman, though no 

| ſoldier, in a fit of military enthuſiaſm, ſat down, and with much 
"Þ ſatisfaction to himſelf, compiled, not a ſhort book of militia exerciſe, 
}f In- fact, the genius of the Norfolk diſcipline, was transfuſed into 
pw this imprudent publication. And what may be thought ſtill more 
— extraordinary, the regiments here till very lately lent the militia 
r- ſome of their beſt non commiſſioned officers to diſcipline them. 

The American leaders acted very artfully till they were ready to Art of A. 

x, throw off the maſk. Though they vented every degree of 1 merican 
d againſt their governors for miſrepreſenting them, as they ſaid; yet leaders, 
y they conſtantly made ſtrong profeſſions of loyalty to the King. 
id Theſe profeſſions were owns, © to affect the credibility of whatever 
of repreſentations governors might make of their ſeditious conduct. If 
n they gained belief, then they outwitted both governors and admi- 
; niſtration ; if they did not, it gave them farther occaſion of conti- 
to nuing their unwarrantable clamours and outrages, which keeping 
ed the minds of the common people in conſtant irritation and ferment, 
= they were ready for any deſperate attempt. | 
o- Openly and ſecretly abetted and puſhed on by a traiterous 
ht oppolition at home, every art and aſſiduity were exerted to keep the 
be people in this inflamed ftate of mmd.—The trifling _—_ on tea, _ 
al- and the importation of it into America by the Eaſt India Company, 
ns were only pretexts for riſing in arms; if theſe had not occurred, 
he they would have ſeized any other opportunity that offered ; and if 
al none had, their fertile, impatient, and prepared minds would have 
le» created one. Some make no doubt, if we act with proper ſpirit, 
ur but that the partizans of rebellion will ſoon be convinced of their 
re- error, and that thoſe very people whom they have deluded will 
t; turn out their bittereſt enemies; theſe argue from the rebels being 
n- all raw men, from their ſoon exhauſting their preſent magazines, 
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Situation. 
ous and political opinion, and their tenets have been carefully tranſ- 
mitted through every generation to their preſent deſcendants ;— 


The real Cauſes of the Rebellion in America. 
from the difficulties they will meet with in obtaining farther ſup- 


n= from their being almoſt all married which muſt make their 


oſs of men more heavily felt, and from their being in every reſ- 
pect a deſpicable crew when compared with our veterans. Others 
think that the conteſt will not be ſo ſoon terminated, as the coun- 
try is extenſive, and ſaid to be unanimous ; and that the ſeverities 
of war, and the dreadful experience of the miſeries attending their 


wanton revolt muſt be felt ſometime before their pride will be pro- 
perly lowered. | 


Their worthy correſpondents in England, you muſt underſtand, 
have aſſured them that their friends, with the oppoſition at their head, 
are increaſing every day; and that there will be inſurrections in 
every corner of the kingdom in their favour. Though we laugh 
at this intelligence, yet the miniſtry will have enough to do in the 
ſtruggle, to remedy the evils that have been accumulating for theſe 


laſt hundred and fifty years, from the political neglects of their 


predeceſſors. | | 
Some hopes againſt the revolt becoming general, are derived 


from the character of the northern inhabitants not being very po- 


pular in the ſouthern colonies ; they are ſaid to be deſigning and 
ſelfiſh ; but, perhaps, this 1s a more general character in nature 
than has been imagined, and that the New England men only dif- 
fer from others in their mode of ſhewing it. In the mean time, it 


appears to me, that every ſtep they take ſeems to have been pre- 


concerted. Their independent clergy and their lawyers have been 


great promoters of rebellion. 


I have now given you the true ſtate of this country, as far as I 


could collect it from the moſt ſenſible and impartial people. I have 
alluded in particular to the conduct of the Maſſachuſets, as this 


province has always dictated to, and been followed by the other 
golonies and provinces, IF 

In addition to our political negligence reſpecting the colonies, 
oppoſition had ſome very ripe and forward ſpirits here to work 


upon, all which, added to their own deſperate exertions, rendered 
a rebellion inevitable, | | 


The firſt ſettlers in this country were independents, both in religi- 


the progreſs of their population has alſo been very rapid ;—theſe to- 
gether with their great diſtance from England, have all tended to 
weaken the idea of any durable connection with, or dependance bn 
the mother country :—Theſe are cauſes ariſing from education and 
natural fituation. | cet | 
No proper attention had been given, for a century and an half ta 


the regulation of their internal government ;—we had either impo- 


| Jiticly drove the French out of Canada, or after having done it, 


we impoliticly neglected to eſtabliſh ſome other equivalent check 


over them; we had never accuſtomed them to obedience whilft they 


were few in number, conſequently weak, and ſcattered in thin 
tches over an extended continent, yet thought proper to expect 


it from them, when they were grown numerous, rich, and power- 


$ul, at a time too, when we had comparatively ſpeaking, no mili- 


tary 


Baile of Concord. 


tary force in the country: Theſe are cauſes ariſing from our own 


impolitie conduct. 6 3 
The Americans and oppoſition made the moſt of all theſe cir- Chief cauſe 
cumſtances; but it may with truth be ſaid, that it was oppoſition oOo. 


that called forth the Americans to rebellion ; without their foſter- 


ing aid for theſe laſt ten years, this country would yet have been 


in peace. However, on the moſt comprehentive view, this rebel- 
lion 1s the reſult of the natural ſituation of the Americans, of our 
own political blindneſs and negligence, and of the moſt unremitting 
treachery and criminal depravity of an abandoned oppolition, who 
with a baſeneſs beyond example, ſeem to have united every effort 
to betray their country. 
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Letter from Bosrox, July 5th, 1775. 


larly. Gen. Gage was both well informed and prudent in fortify- 
ing Boſton neck. The rebels had laid a plan to ſurpriſe the town, 
to cut off the troops and the loyal ſubjects. This was diſcovered 
through the ſtrong inveteracy of ſome of the conſpirators, who 
could not help enjoying before hand in converſation, the pleaſure 
of the maſſacre. 9 meaſures were taken to prevent it; but no 
ſearch made for concealed arms. The evening of St. George's day 


was the time fixed; the officers doors were to be particularly mark- 
ed. A hint from the bible. | 


The 18th of April, at eleven at night, 800 grenadiers and light Action at 
infantry embarked at the common, under Lieut. Col. Smith, and Concord. 


landed at Phipps's farm. The object, to deſtroy a rebel magazine 


at Concord, about 20 miles diſtant. On their route, early next 


morning, the 19th, at Lexington, they were oppoſed by a body 
of armed men, who from fences fired upon our advanced guard, but 
were ſoon diſperſed. Arriving at Concord, we executed the pur- 


2 for which we were detached, throwing into the river near an 


undred barrels of gun powder, a quantity of falted proviſions and 
flour, and deſtroyed three guns, and ſome gun carriages. Capt. 
Parſons ſent forward from the bridge with three companies, on 
his return found that Capt. Laurie who had been left to poſſeſs 
it was driven off; luckily for him and his party the rebels did not 
break up the bridge, or he and his men would have been cut off, 


On this ſpot they found three of Laurie's men who had been Rebel eru-· 
wounded, dreadfully mangled by the rebels; they were ſcalped, «ty. - 
their ears cut off, and gouged, this laſt is puſhing the eyes out of the 


ſockets, and yet theſe miſerable men were ſtill alive. From Concord 
back to Lexington, we ſuſtained a conſtant fire from every fence, 
houſe, hollow way, and height as we paſſed along. Here Lord 
Percy joined us with the firſt brigade. He had left Boſton at ꝙ o'clock 
that morning. It was a neceſſary reinforcement, for the. whole 
country were in arms, and all the picked men for 40 miles round. 
We got back to Boſton with the loſs of upwards of fifty men, and 

& | many 


N almoſt conſtant hurry, a ſucceſſion of unexpected events, Plan to eut 
and a crowd of reflexions during my few leifure hours, have off the army 
till the preſent day prevented my writing. But I ſhall begin regu- in Boſton. 


- 
— ———— 


| strange 
blunders. 


Gen. Home's Correſpondence wvith Mr, Kirk, 


many more wounded, This finiſhed our excurſions againft rebel 
magazines, I cannot tell the rebel loſs. 5 452 

Our ſecret had been ill kept, the rebels knew our intention and 
were e for us. Lieut. Col. Smith's party would have been 
deſtroyed had not Lord Percy joined him, and even he was almoſt 
too late from two ſtupid blunders we committed. The general or- 
dered the firſt brigade under arms at four in the morning ; theſe or- 
ders the evening before were carried to the brigade major's ; he was 
not at home ; the orders were left; no enquiry was made after 
him; he came home late; his ſervant forgot to tell him there was 
a letter on his table; four o'clock came; no brigade appeared; at 
five o'clack an expreſs from Smith deſiring a reinforcement produe- 
ed an enquiry; the above diſcovery was made ; at fix o*clock part 
of the brigade got on the parade ; there they waited expecting 
the marines ; at ſeven no marines appearing, another enquiry com- 
menced ; they faid they had received no orders; it was afferted 
they had; in the altercation it came out that the order had been 
addreſſed to Major Pitcairn who commanded the marines and left 
at his quarters, though the gentleman concerned in this buſineſs 
ought to have recollected that Pitcairn had been diſpatched 


1 


the evening before with the grenadiers and light infantry under 


Mr. Kirk's 


Curious 


queſtions. 


Lieut. Col. Smith. This double miſtake loſt us from four till 
vine o'clock, the time we marched off to ſupport Col. Smith. 


— — ere————_ — 


Manuſcript copies of the follrwing very important and curious letters be- 
tween General Howe and one of his moſt reſpectable conflituents in 
Nottingham having been communicated as genuine, and as 4 maſter 
hey to that general's future conduct in protracting the war then 
are here laid before the public. 


Copy of a letter from Mr, Kirk, grocer in Nottingham, to Gen. Howe, 


S IR, | 
I CANNOT eaſily deſcribe the diſcontent and diſappointment 
which appears among a very great number of your conſtitu- 

ents here, on account of your having accepted a command in the 
expedition againſt our American brethren, From the opinion I had 
of your integrity in general, I voted for you at the late election, 
notwithſtanding you had in ſome recent inſtances acted contrary to 
my ſentiments, I took the liberty to tell you ſo, and aſked you 
the following queſtions ; viz. | | 
Whether you thought our whole army would not be inſufficient 
to conquer America ? . 57 

If you did not think the miniſtry had puſhed this matter toa 
far ? wy | 

Whether if you ſhould be appointed to a command, you would 


refuſe ? And 


Whether you would vote for the repeal of the four acts of par- 


liament, which you are now going to enforce ? 


If I am not miſtaken, and I believe you will allow that I am not, 
you anfwered to every one of theſe queries in the affirmative. This 
out of pure regard to your intereſt here, I have made known ta 

numbers 


in America. 


until the event proves me unworthy of your ſupport. 


Gen. Howe?s Correſpondence &vith Mr, Kirk. 


numbers who were in the ſame ſtate of ſuſpence with myſelf, as to 
the propriety of our conduct at the election; and it has ſerved to 
remove in a great meaſure the ill impreſſions, by which you your- 
ſelf was very ſenſibly affected while among us. 

We are however affured, that Gen. Howe is preparing to em- 
bark for America, in order to enforce the acts. Judge, if you can, 
the confuſion this occations among your friends. The moſt plaufible 
excuſe that is made among us, is, that the King ſent for you, and 
what could you do 

Now I muſt beg leave to ſay, that I think you might have acted 
the part of a great man, in refuſing to go againſt this people on 
many accounts ; but to ſay nothing of politics, your brother died 
there ; they have ſhewn their gratitude to your name and family, 
by erecting a monument to him who bled in the cauſe of freedom 
amongſt them; to him who dared to act in oppolition to a court, 
when his judgment informed him that oppoſition was right; and 
ee was a ſoldier. Our paſſions were wrought upon at the e- 
ection, by the mention of his honoured name in a paper, which 
you may perhaps remember; and may I not mention it to you with 
2 with, that you would follow ſo amiable, ſo diſintereſted, ſo re- 
rered a character? I believe you have not even an enemy who 
would impute your refuſing to go to want of courage; nay, your 
courage would be made more conſpicuous by the refuſal. 


If you ſhould reſolve at all events to go, I dont wiſh you may Wiſhes he 
fall, as many do, but cannot ſay I wiſh ſucceſs to the undertaking, may falls 


| Theſe, Sir, are the ſentiments of many here, as well as of 
| Nottingham, Your obedient ſervant, 1 
Feb. 10, 1775. + + (Signed) SAMUEL KIRK, 


Genera! Howe to Mr, Kirk. 
SIR, | | 
I HAVE read your letter of the 10th with ſo much the greater 
degree of concern, as I had flattered myſelf I had removed all thoſe 
prejudices you had entertained againſt me, when J had the pleaſure 
of being with you at the election. The rancour and malice of ſome 
of thoſe who were not my friends at the election, fills me with a- 
ftoniſhment in the inſtance you mention, of their wiſhes for my fall 
My going thither was not my ſeeking. I was ordered, and could 
not refuſe, without incurring the odious name of backwardneſs 
to ſerving my country in a day of diſtreſs :;—ſo- contrary are men's 


opinions here, to ſome with you, that inſtead of the groſſeſt a- compli- 


buſe, I have been moſt highly complimented upon theoccaſion, 2) 
thoſe who are even averſe to the meaſures of adminiſtration, | 
Every man's private feelings ought to give way to the ſervice of 
the public at all times; but particularly when of that delicate na- 
ture, in which our affairs ſtand at preſent. Whatever opprobrious 
names I may be called by at Nottingham, I am encouraged to ſay, 
that no ſuch epithets will be put to it in any other quarter; I en- 
treat you in particular to ſuſpend your judgment in theſe matters, 


One 


mented by 
oppoſition. - 


Deſcription of Charleflown Neck. 


One word upon America : 


epinion of - You are much deceived, if you ſuppoſe that there are not many 
America. loyal and peaceable ſubjects in that country. I may ſafely aſſert, 


that the inſurgents are very feu, in compariſon of the whale people. 
'There are certainly thoſe who do not agree to a taxation from 
hence, but who do not wiſh to ſever themſelves from the ſuprema- 
ey of this country. This laſt ſet of men J ſhould hope, by their 
being. reheved from the grievance, will moſt readily return to all 
due obedience to the laws. 
With reſpect to the few, who I am told defire to ſeparate them- 
felves from the mother country, I truſt, when they find they are 
not ſupported in their frantic + bet by the more moderate which I 
have deſcribed, they will from fear of puniſhment ſubſide to the laws, 
With regard to trade, this country muſt now fix the foundation 
of its ſtability with America, by procuring a laſting obedience to 
our laws: without which it can never arrive at that permanancy, 


fo abſolutely requiſite for the well being of this empire. 


ga ? I am, Sir, io 
Queen Street, Vour faithful and obedient ſervant, 


Feb. 21, 1775. | (Signed) WILLIAM HOWE: 


Deſcription of CHARLES TON] NECK-« 


Defcription FT UHE feene of what is called the battle of Bunker's hill, was the 


peninſula of Charleſtown. It lies directly oppoſite to the 
north part of the town of Boſton, from which it is ſeparated by 
Charles river, which in this place is about 450 yards wide. The 
length of the peninſula from north to ſouth is about a mile, and at 
its ſouthern extremity it is a little more than half a mile broad, and 
from hence it gradually grows narrower to the iſthmus. Upon the 
ſouth weſt point of the peninſula the town of Charleſtown ſtood, and 
to the ſouth eaſt there is a riſing ground, that projects a little out- 
wards, which is called Morton's point. On the eaſt is Myſtic ris 
ver, which is about half a mile over, and on the weſt is a large 
bay and a mill-pond. 3 3 
be iſthmus which joins the peninſula to the continent, is rather 
artifieial than natural. It is not more that 30 yards in width, and 
is ſo low and flat as frequently to be quite overflowed by the tides. 
Immediately adjoining. to the iſthmus, upon the continent, is a 
large level common, through which the road to Cambridge lies. 
Upon the peninſula there are two principal heights, The firſt 
begins at the iſthmus, and riſing gradually for about 300 yards, 
forms a large round ſmooth hill, which floping on each fide to the 
water, commands the entrance into the town of Charleſtown. This 
is known in the country by the name of Bunker's hill. It is confi- 
derably higher than any other ground on the peninſula, and it is 
here that the Americans ought to have taken poſt on the night of 
the 16th June, inſtead of breaking ground upon Green's hill, which 
we have always miſtaken for Bunker's hill. | 
_ © Green's hill is ſituated nearly in the middle of the peninſula, the 
ſlope from it is gradual, and nearly equal on every fide, except to- 
wards Bunker's hill, to which. it is joined by a ridge of high ground 
| | | z running 


r , /// ends. ß Fe 


Battle of Bunker's Hill, 


running from north to ſouth in the form of a ſaddle, From the 
ſummit of Bunker's hill to the ſummit of Green's hill is juſt half a 
mile, and from Green's hill to Charles river, which ſeparates the 
peninſula from Boſton is 500 yards. The grounds being chiefly 
cultivated for graſs, there were very few trees upon the place ; but 
as it was owned by a great number of different people, almoſt every 
houſe keeper in the town of Charleſtown having a ſeparate paſture 
for a cow, it was 1aterſeted by a vaſt number of fences, except at 
the north end of the peninſula, about the ſummit of B1uter's hill, 
and from thence to the iſthmus, where a large tract of ground being 
owned by ont perſon, it was perfectly ftnouth and ices from ob- 
ſtructions. 


— r -w — 


Letter from Bos rox, Fuly 5th, 177 5. 


the 17th June, at day break, we ſaw the rebels at work 


they had completed a redoubt of earth on the height about thirty 
yards ſquare; and from the left of that, a line of about half a 
mi.e in length down to Mythic river: of this line 100 yards next 
the redoubt were alſo earth, above five feet high, all the reſt down 


13 


Attack of 


throwing up intrenchments on Bunker's hill; by mid-day rebel ney 


to the water conuſted of two rows of fence rails, the interval filled 


with buſhes, hay, and graſs, which they found on the ſpot, Ears 
ly in the afternoon, from a battery in the corner of the redoubt, 
they fired ſeven or eight thot into the north end of the town ; ons 
ſhot went through an old houſe, another through a tence, and the 
reſt ſtuck in the face of Cobb's hill. At this time their lines were 
attacked by Major Gen. Howe at the head of 1600 men, compoſed 
of twenty companies of grenadiers and light infantry, forty men 
each, with the gth, 38th, 43d, and 52d regiments. Gen. Howe 
commanded on the right with the light infantry and grenadiers, 
Brig. Gen. Pigot on the left; while Pigot attacked yhe redoubt, 
Howe was to force the graſs fence, gain the rebel's left flank and 
rear, and ſurround the redoubt. Our troops advanced with greaf 


confidence, expecting an eaſy victory. As they were marching up 


to attack, our artillery ſtopped firing, the general on enquiring the 
reaſon, was told they had got twelve pound balls to hx poun- 
ders, but that they had grape ſhot ; on this he ordered them forward 
and to fire grape. As we approached, an inceſſant ſtream of fire pour- 
ed from the rebel lines, it ſecmed a continued theet of tire for near 
thirty minutes. Our light infautry were ſerved up in companies 
againſt the graſs fence, without being able to penetrate ; indeed 
how could we penetrate, moſt of our grepadiers and light infantry 


12 lb. batt 
to fix pouns 
ders. 


the moment of preſenting themſelves loſt three-fourths, and many 


nine-tenths of their men. Some had only eight and nine men a com- 
pany left, ſome only three, four, and five. On the left Pigot was 
ſtaggered and actually retreated ; obſerve our men were not driven 
back, they actually retreated by orders: great pains have been ta- 
ken to huddle up this matter : however, they almoſt inſtantly came 
on again and mounted the redoubt. The rebels then run without 
firing another ſhot, and our men who firſt mounted gave them a 
dye or two on their backs. At _ time, Warren, the rebel com- 


- 


Baile of B un bers Hul. 


age; he died in his beſt cloaths ; every body remembered his fine 
filk fringed waiſtcoat. The right flank of the rebel lines being now 
gained, and not the left as was intended, their whole body run 
along the neck to Cambridge. No purſuit was made. 

We have loſt 1000 men killed and wounded. We burned Charleſ- 
town during the engagement, as the rebels from it exceedingly gal- 
led our left. Major Pitcairn was killed from it. Too great a con- 
fidence in ourſelves, which is always dangerous, occaſioned this 
dreadful loſs. Let us take the bull by the horns, was the phraſe 
of ſome great men among us as we marched on. We went to bat - 
tle without even reconnoitering the poſition of the enemy. Had 
we only wanted to drive them from their ground, without the loſs 
of a man, the Cymetry tranſport, which drew little water, and 
mounted 18 nine pounders, could have been towed up Myſtic chan- 
nel, and brought to within muſket ſhot of their left flank, which 
was quite naked, and ſhe could have lain water borne at the loweſt 
ebb tide; or one of our covered boats, muſket proof, carrying a 
heavy piece of cannon, might have been rowed cloſe in, and one 
| charge on their uncovered flank, would have diſlodged them in a 
Errors in moment. Had we intended to have taken the whole rebel army 
our attack. priſoners, we needed only have landed in their rear and occupied 
the high ground above Bunker's hill, by this movement we ſhut them 
up in the peninſula as in a bag, their rear expoſed to the fire of 
our cannon, and if we pleaſed our muſquetry : in ſhort, they muſt 
have furrendered inſtantly, or been blown to pieces. But from an 
abſurd and deſtructive confidence, careleſneſs, or ignorance, we 
have loſt a thouſand of our beſt men and officers, and have given 
the rebels great matter of triumph, by ſhewing them what miſchief 
they can do us. They were not followed, though Clinton propoſed 
it. Their deſerters 8 tell us, that not a man would have re- 

mained at Cambridge, had but a ſingle regiment been ſeen comin 
along the neck. Had we ſeen and rejected all the advantages f 
have mentioned above, even our manner of attacking in front was 
ruinous. In advancing, not a ſhot ſhould have been fired, as it 
retarded the troops, whoſe movement ſhould have been as rapid as 
poſſible. They ſhould not have been brought up in line, but in 
columns with light infantry in the intervals, to keep up a ſmart 
fire againſt the top of the breaſt work. If this had been done, their 
Works would have been carried in three minutes, with not a tenth 
part of our preſent loſs. We ſhould have been forced to retire, if 
Gen. Clinton had not come up with a reinforcement of 5 or 600 
| men. This re-eſtabliſhed the left under Pigot, and ſaved our ho- 
A Dalilah nour. The wretched blunder of the over-fized balls ſprung from 
the cauſe of the dotage of an officer of rank in that corps, who ſpends his whole 
the artille- time. in dallying with the ſchoolmaſter's daughters. God knows 
J blunder. he is old enough—he is no Sampſon yet he muſt have his Dalihah. 
Another circumſtance equally true and aſtoniſhing is, that Gen. 
Gage had undoubted intelligence early in May, that the rebels in- 
— to poſſeſs Bunker's hill; yet no ſtep was taken to ſecure that 
important poſt, though it commanded all the north part of the 
town. He likewiſe had an exact return of the corps that compoſed 
the rebel army then inveſting the town; of every piece of ay 
; . | they 


Warren. mander fell: he was a ee little more than thirty years of | 
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Zoacuation of Biffon. 


they poſſeſſed; of their intended lines of blockade; and of the 
numbers expected, and on their march from the other provinces. 
We are all wrong at the head. My mind cannot help dwelling 
upon our curſed miſtakes. Such ill conduct at the firſt out- ſet ar- 
gues a groſs ignorance of the common rules of the profeſſion, and 
gives us for the future anxious forebodings. I have loſt ſome of Lives wan« 


thoſe I moſt valued. 


This madneſs or ignorance nothing can tonly 


15 


excuſe, The brave men's lives were wantonly thrown away. Our thrown av 


conductor as much murdered them as if he had cut their throats . 


himſelf on Boſton common. Had he fallen, ought we to have re- 
gretted him? | 


. NEE — 


Letter from NEW York, March gth, 1777. 


S probably you may not have heard the true particulars of 


our flight trom Buſton, about this time laſt' year, I ſhall give 


it you, Soon after our victory as it has been called on Bunker's 
hill, Gen. Howe ſucceeded to the command of the army. This 


for ſome time gave pretty general ſatisfaction, as Gen. Gage was Opinions en 
thought too tame, and by ſome ſuſpected of a predilection for the Gage and 


Americans, ariling from his family connections. The critical fitu- Howe. 


ation of our aftaiis deinanded men of vigour and enterprize. Some 
complained of his complaiſance to the Boſton ſelect men, of his 
ſay ing they were good ſort of people and ſaved him much trouble, 
and of his goitping with the Commiſſioners. Theſe people, you 
may believe, en Gen. Howe for the oppokte qualities, which 
they ſaid, or imagined, he poſſefied, He was an officer of experience, 
and tried courage; the ſelect men would be profcribed ; every A- 
merican diſtruſted; and the Commithoners would not be permitted to 
thruſt their noſes into his houſe, All tittle tattle and goſſiping were 
to be baniil ed head quarters. Even the blunders at Bunker's hill 
were forgotten, ſo happy were moſt people at the change, His re- 
ſerve and retirement were imputed to an indefatigable attention to the 


duties of his ſtation, and his perſonal gloom and moroſeneſs were 


apologized for from the vexation that a great mind, always intent 
on important objects, muſt feel from frivolous or impertinent intru- 
fions. It was a conſiderable time before this was diſcovered to be 


only a fancy picture. The man's retirements were found zo to be Howe's re- 
the retirements of butineſs ; and his habitual moroſeneſs, zo? to be al character. 


the ſeniibiliries of a great mind diſturbed by impertinence. We re- 
mained the fall and winter waiting reinforcements. In March the 
rebels appeared on Dorcheſter neck, which commands the ſouth 
part of Boſton, as Bunker's hill does the north part. We had 
once a detachment on this height, but abandoned it. The rebels 


diſcovered. its importance, and as ſoon as the ſeaſon permitted, oc- 


cupied it. We embarked 2000 men to attack them, but a violent 
ſtorm prevented the execution. Next day, the rebels were thought 
too ſtrongly poſted ; and foon after orders were given for an eva- 
cuation. {tus by a palpable negle of our own, we were forced to 
abandon a rown with difgrace, which had coſt us at leaſt 2000 men 
to keep; and that too, juſt on the eve of our receiving the expected 
reigforcements. In fact, our ſafe retreat was owing to a ſceret oa» 

| C 2 pitulation 
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.. Pwacuation of Boflon, 


is en. pitulation with the rebels. They were to allow us to run away 


pitulation. quietly, and we were not to burn the town. It is impoffible to 


enumerate the immenſe variety of goods that were left, particularly 
woollens and linens, A rich, and what is more, a much wanted 
ſupply for the rebels, Had we attacked at Dorcheſter, we moſt 
probably ſhould have been repul: ed, Our detachment was too 
weak; and the rebels, by Sullivan's advice, had got more than 100 
hos iheads filled with ſtones to roll down the hill and break our lines 
as we adv: aneed, When it was determined to run away, the general 
eonvened the principal officers and made a ſpeech to them on the 
occaiion, and ſome even of them who diliiked him moſt, confeſſed 
there was real merit in it, which greatly perplexed them, as they 
were ſure it was not his own, and yet t! hey could not diſcover where 
he had got it. | 
Though our reinforcements were by this time thought to be at 
ſea, no care was taken to leave a ſatticient force off the harbour to 
revent them running into the mouth of the enemy. Indeed the 
+ HA Capt. Banks, was left in Nantaiket road, but it never 


8 appeared he had proper orders, for on the firſt ſalute from only one 


iece of cannon, be made the beſt of his way for Halifax; whereas, 
he ſhould have continued cruiting off the harbour to give informa» 
tion of our retreat. This was a capital blunder, the reſult of the 
moſt impenetrable ſtupidity, and loſt us Lieut. Col. Campbell and 
oo men, who run right into the harbour of Boſton, not knowing 
but that place was ſtill in our hands, 

Our voyage to and from Halifax was juſt like any other ſes 
voyage, where troops are much crouded together, 

Laſt Auguſt on Long Ifland we rejected an opportunity of termi- 
nating the rebellion ; ; the rebels when defeated ran into their lines 
in the utmoſt diſorder, our grenadiers were following them with 
great ardour, when the general after much difficulty, called them 
off. Had our troops been allowed to go on, not a foul of the rebels 
would have eſcaped, A lady, whoſe huſband and brother were re- 
bel officers, has given us the following fact: on their defeat they 
ruſhed into the houſe, and deured ker to fly with her child, as they 


Rebeleſcape expected every moment to be cut in pieces. She did fo; but could 


not get within a quarter of a mile of the ferry, the rebel croud was 
ſo ggeat, and they were in ſuch trepidation, that thoſe in the rear 
were mounting on the ſhoulders and clambering over the heads of 
thoſe before tem. What a glorious opportunity did Gen. Howe 
here reject of finiſhing the war with eclat, We threw away three 
days in regular approaches, during all which time the rebels were 
ferrying themſelves over, for it was the morning of the zoth be- 
fore their rear embarked, | 

Lord Howe could ſend two frigates up the North river, for 2 
whim of his own, and expoſe them to the tire of at leaſt 100 pieces 
of cannon, but he lay almoſt within fight of the ferry, and let the 
rebel army croſs it, tho' it was a branch of the ſea near a mile wide, 
for three days, or at leaſt two days and a half, without ſending any 
of his numerous ſquadron to annoy them. I aiked a warm friend 
of the admiral's, why his lordſhip did not bring his heavy ſhips a- 
gainſt the batteries on the Eaſt river, and cut off the rebel retreat, as 
well as riſk his frigates for no purpoſe up che * orth river ? The re- 
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Battle of Brooklyn, on Long Hand. 


ply was, the admiral did not chuſe to riſk his Majeſty's ſhips; thus 
his lordſhip will not riſk his Majeſty's ſhips; the general will not rijk 
his Majeity's men; for theſe reatons the rebels eſcaped, aud the re- 
bellion continues. 

Every day preſents new blunders, we have loſt three regiments 
of Heſſians in the Jerſcys this winter, and nearly an equal number 
of our own men trom our foraging parties ; all from not ſupport- 
ing and protecting our line of cantonment formed laſt year. Our 
commander has beengen; o/ ing his pleaſures while every thing has 
been going to wreck 1 In the Jerſeys. What do you think of the 


9 
Rebelh'on 


continues. 


Sultzpa's 


favourite fultava” 4's loſing 300 guineas in a night at cards, who three profuſion, 


years ago would have found it diffieult to have muſtered as many 
pence? Dont you think this Boſton lady in high luck? As to the 
huſband his various places are reckoned at 6000 l. a year : it is ſaid 
he docs not fave a fluliing ;—but he looks tat and contented, 


REMARKS on General HOWT,”s own account of his proceedings 
on Loxg Is LAND, z the Extraordinary Gazeite of October 
oth, 1779. 


PON any undue miſcarriage in our land or ſea ſervice, every 
man's love of juſtice, and regard for the public intereſt, will 

lead him to wiſh, that wherefoever the fault lay, there may fall 
the-public cenſure and diſgrace : that the innocent may not ſuffer, 
and that the guilty may not eſcape. If a meafure has been origi- 
nally wrong and ill concerted, or was in itſelf too hazardous or im- 
racticable; and we lay upon a commander the blame of not hav- 
ing ſucceeded in it, we may loſe a good general, and retain a bad 


miniſter, If, on the other hand, the meaſure, as originally plane | 


ned, was rivht and proper, and we blame the miniſter, becauſe the 
general miſhehaved in the execution, in that caſe we may loſe a 
good miniſter," and retain a bad commander. Every honeſt man 
muſt ſee, that the public intereit is much concerned in the making 
this neceſſary diſtinction. 

The conduct of all oppoß tions is little en In every miſ- 
carriage their invariable rule of practice has been to juſtify the 
commander, and lay the blame on the miniſter. Far from feeling 
any concern for their country, and expreſſing a juſt reſentment at 
any miſconduct in the commanders; they hold themſelves rather 
obliged to them for diſgracing the ſervice, and furniſhing them 
with a freſh ground of attack upon their rivals. Upon the miſcar- 
riage at Carthagena in 1741, miniſters, they ſaid, had ſtarved the 


war, and tied up the hands of the commanders. Afterwards, their 


own letters, which Vernon publiſhed, proved the leaders in oppo- 


ſition knew the falſhood of this charge. But it ſerved their pur- 


poſe to giveit out, and the people were made to believe it, Upon 
Admiral's Byng's miſbehaviour in 1750, Mr. Pitt told the Houſe, 
in his own favourite and abſurd idiom, he found no criminality in 
Mr. Byng. Mr. Pitt himſelf, when he came to be miniſter, upon 
the miſconduct at Rochfort, experienced ſomething of the ſame 
kind. But as the Newcaſtle party had, as he faid, lent him their 
majority, the oppoſition was too teeble to make head againſt 
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oppoſitions. 


Baitle of Brooklyn, on Long Land. 


Tf in projecting any diſtant expedition, a miniſter ſhall have 
formed a good and proper plan, and furniſhed a ſufficient force for 


Is incumbent upon him. The manner of making uſe of that force, 

and of carrying the plan into execution, that lies with the com- 

VigorofT.d, mander. When Lord George Germain became ſecretary, the 

&.Germa.n. Britiſh intereſt in America was at its loweſt ebb, Our troops had 
been inglorioufly pent up in Boſton, and ſtill more 1nglortouſly 

driven out of it, The whole American empire was reduced to Ha- 
lifax and Quebec, and Quebec itſelf was beſieged. In this low ſtate 
of our affairs, Lord George Germain took the ſeals, and gave a 
vigour to our councils unknown to them before. By engaging a 
large body of foreign troops, and fending the earlieſt ſuccours up 
the river St. Lawrence, the whole of Canada was recovered, a 
fleet was built at St. John's, and the rebels were beaten from off 
the lakes. 

Gen. Howe at the head of between twenty and thirty thouſand 
men, and attended by a great feet, landed on Long Iſland, a force 
much ſuperior in number, and much more in diſcipline to that which 
oppoſed him. By a juſt diſpofition the out-poſts were all forced; 
ten thouſand of the rebels, as the general himſelf counts them were 
defeated; beſides the killed, wounded, and drowned, eleven hun- 
dred of them were made priſoners, and the reſt fled with the utmoſt 
precipitation into their lines, purſued by the victors cloſe up to 
their trenches, Filled with all the ardour of ſueceſs, the troops 
would inſtantly have entered their camp, when the general thought 
he bad, for that day at leaſt done the rebel army damage enough; 
and choſe to give them time to recover their fright. Let us read 
his own account of the affair : © The grenadiers and 33d regiment 
being in front of the column, ſoon approached within muſket 
* ſhot of the enemy's lines at Brooklyn; from whence theſe bat; 
„ talions, without regard to the fire of cannon and ſmall arms upon 

* them, purſued numbers of the rebels that were retiring from the 


the exccution of it, he has diſcharged his part, and done all that | 
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«. heights, ſo cloſe to their principal redoubt, and with ſuch eager- 


cc 


Howe ſays ©* 
our men 
would have ee 
carried the (0 
redoubt. 40 


neſs to attack it by ſtorm, that it required repeated orders to pre- 


vail on them to defiſt from the attempt, Had they been permitted 
* to go on, it is my opinion they would have carried the redoubt ; but 


as it was apparent the lines muit have been ours at a very cheap 
rate by regular #pproaches, I would not riſk the loſs that might 
have been ſuſtained in the aſſault, and ordered them back to a 


* hollow way, in the front of the works, out of the reach of the 
„ muſquetry.” Can the reader wonder, that the troops were thus 
eager for the attack, and that it required repeated orders to prevail 
upon them to defiſt, when the general himſelf was of opinion, and 
every other man plainly ſaw, that the lines muſt have been forced, 
and the whole rebel army taken or deſtroyed ? Even without any 
revious defeat, the army which attacks another in their trenches 

is generally thought to have the advantage. But there is ſcarce 

an inſtance to be found, of a defeated army precipitately flying into 
their trenches, ever defending themſelves Lee ge victorious army 
of near double their number. | 
loſing the battle of Turin to their ſtaying behind their lines, 
Prince Eugene had certainly never won it, if when he had got up ta 

| them, 


The French generals aſcribed their 
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them, he had delayed the attack, and had thought only of beſieg- 
ing them with regular approaches. King William loſt the battle 
of Landen by truſting to his lines, which Marſhal Luxemburgh 


attacked as ſoon as he came up to them, without giving him time 


to croſs the river in the night and eſcape him. 


Had the commander in chief choſen to follow the judgment of Howe's not 
the other generals, and ſtormed the lines, the rebel army was at poching his 
their mercy, and the war would have been at an end. Was it the victory, not 


the mini- 


fault of miniſters at home, that the rebellion was not brought to ger's fault, 


ſo happy a period? Was it the miniſter that ſuggeſted the giving 
up all theſe advantages, by calling off the troops in the midſt of 
victory, and the hiding them in a hollow way, out of the reach of 
muſket-ſhot ; and then, after two days delay, deliberately opening 
trenches at fix hundred yards diſtance ? From this flow and folemn 
preparation we might think, that theſe lines were as ſtrong as thoſe 
of Donawert ; which yet the Duke of Marlborough formed the 
ſame evening that he came up to them. But did we ever hear of 
a great and victorious army's being ſtopped in the midſt of their 
conqueſt, for forming regular approaches againſt the ditch of a 


line, which was three miles long, and only three or four feet deep? 


Did not the rebel fugitives run over the ditch and breaſt work, 
wherever their purſuers ſuffered them? and could not Britiſh 
troops as eaſily have followed them? Were theſe lines guarded by 
any ſuch rocky precipices as thoſe which the Heſfians ſtormed at 
Fort Waſhington ? Had the redoubt, for which the ſucceſs of 
twenty thouſand victors was ſtopped, a tenth part of the ſtrength 
that nature and art had given to Fort Montgomery, which yet Gen. 


Clinton ſtormed with one quarter of that number, without loſing 


three minutes upon regular approaches? The lofs of a hun- 
dred men, which other generals thought would be the greateſt 
they could ſuſtain in forcing the camp; and the putting an end 
to the war, by the deletion of the rebe] army, would have been 


Oninion of 
other gene- 
raibs 


the ſaving of ten thouſand brave men's lives, which have been loſt 


by protracting it. | 

But it was apparent, we are told, that the lines muſt have been 
ours at a very cheap rate by regular approaches. Doubtleſs ;j— 
but they helped him to a much cheaper one: and that was to move 
off, and leave them to him. Were not the ſame boats, which car- 
ried the rebel army from New York to Long Island, Ilving ready 
to bring them back from Long Iſland to New Vork? Had the ad- 
miral deſtroyed any one of them ? Could they with for more than 
three days leiſure to collect and add to them all the veilels in New 
York, and the adjacent places, to carry them off ? Could he think 
that they would not exert their utmoſt diligence to fave themſelves 
from the deſtruction which they hourly expected. Inſtances da 
not often occur of a general's vigilance being thus eluded. And 
we may juſtly wonder, that a whole army of twelve or fourteen 
thouſand men, with almoſt all their baggage, and ftores, ſhould 
move off, acroſs an arm of the ſea, twelve hundred yaids over, 
without the general or admiral knowing any thing of the matter; 
that their very centinels, to fay nothing of their artillery, ſhould 
be drawn off, and our advanced centinels give no notice of it. 
There are; indeed, who fay ;—But let others write what they 


* 


* 


hear; 
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hear ;—T would confine myſelf to the general's own account of hit 
ſuffering them thus to eicape, One of the' greateſt military at- 
chievements of the Prince of Parma's life, was his conveying his 
army acroſs the Seine, after being ſhut up by the French in a pe- 
ninſula of that river; and nothing ever happened more mortitying 
to Henry the fourth. But our fea and land commanders ſutier a 
beaten army, inftead of a victorious one, to ferry over an-arm of 
the fea, without making any the leaſt apology. The general hav- 
ing at his own cheap rate got poſſeſſion of the lines, ſeems quite a: 
eaſe; and, far from expretiing any mortitication at their eſcape, 
treats their flight out of the itland rather as a matter of triumph. 
Ld. Howe's Ihe noble adiniral's account runs much in the ſame ſtrain, 
conduct, „ The Roucbuck, Capt. Hammond, was the only ſhip that could 
& fetch high enough to exchange a few random {hot with the bat- 
« tery on Red Hook; the ebb making ſtrongly down the river ſoon 
„ after, I ordered the ſquadron to anchor. On the night of the 
„ 29th, the rebels abandoned all their poits and works on Long 
„ Illand, and retired with precipitation acrois the Eaſt river to 
„ the town of New York.” If a crow had fled over the paſſage, 
could he have ſpoken of it with a calmer indifference? The reader 
will obſerve, that the journal of the fleet's proceedings ends on the 
morning of the 27th : whether and which way the wind veered 
during the three following days, is not ſaid. All, which we at 
this diſtance can know, is, if the tide of ebb made it neceſſary to 
caſt anchor, to prevent the ſhips being carried down, that in thoſe 
three days there were ſix tides of flood to carry them up, 
Lines three The expreſſion, ** leaving their cannon in all their works,” 
miles and manifeſtly leads us to conclude, that they did not take any away. 
only 26 Tf this was the caſe, and we look to the liſt of the cannon taken, in 
onnnoN. hat a contemptible light muſt all theſe lines, redoubts and batte- 
ries appear. The braſs pieces were taken in the rout of the 27th, 
From that day therefore to the 3oth, a great army, with forty 
pieces of artillery, beſide their field equipage, attended by a fleet 
carrying many hundred guns, are all topped in the full career of 
victory, and kept in awe for three days together, by lines, redoubts 
and batteries of tree miles extent, containing all of them put toge- 
ther only #&verty-/ix pieces of iron ordnance. All theſe various move- 
ments, neceſſarily attending the fetreat and embarkation of ten or 
twelve thouſand men, with the beſt part of their cannon, baggage 
and ſtores, were performed without any the leaſt interruption trom 
either army or fleet, which lay fo near: and that too on the very 
night of a full moon. Either the ſhips, on one of the foregoing days, 
could have puſhed up beyond the ferry, and prevented that vaſt 
tranſportation ; or, they could not ; becauſe, I ſuppoſe, that the 
batteries on the two ſhores, and on Governor's Iſland, rendered 
it impracticable. But then the general could not but know this. 
Rebels e- And the public might have expected that he would have preſſed the 
ſcape. enemy ſo much the more, and given them no time to eſcape from 
him at land; ſince he knew he could not intercept their paſſage at fea, 
The nation ſurely need not repent the having put this gentleman at 
the head of an American eſtabliſhment for fifty four thouſand 
troops, attended with ninety fix ſhips of war. ES 
T Ohler. 


\ Operations at Frogs Neck and White Plains, 
Ol/ervations on Sir William Honwe's own account of his Conduct at 
Frog's Neck and White Plains, as related in the Gazette of December 


zoth, 1776. 


IR William Howe having called for papers for the ſatisfaction 

of the public, and thereby invited us to read them, I have pe- 
ruſed his letter of Nov. 3oth 1776, and Lord Howe's of the 23d, 
and here ofter what has occurred on the occahon. The obſerva- 
tionFare confined ſolely to the general's and admiral's own accounts. 


It is currently told, that when Gen. Heiſter was upbraided with Deſcription 
the loſs of the Heſſian brigade at Trenton, and aſked, How he of Frog's 
came to truſt it to ſuch a drunken fellow as Rhall ? the reply made neck. 


was, Sir if you will tell me, why you would not make an end of the <var 
at the White plains, I will then give you an anſwer, The hearing of this 
ſtory led me to read over the general's own account of this affair. 
It ſets out with telling us“ The very ſtrong poſitions the enemy 
had taken on New York iſland, determined me to get upon their 
„ principal communication with Connecticut, with a view of fore- 
ing them to quit the ſtrong holds in the neighbourhood of King's 
„bridge, and F poſſible to bring them to an action.“ The map, 
or any inhabitant of New Vork will inform the reader, that the 
principal road of communication between King's bridge and Con- 
necticut is through New Rochelle: that the whole tract of land 
ſouth and ſouthweſt of Rochelle forms a peninſula, ſhut up on 
three ſides by the North river and an arm of the ſea called the Eaſt 
river: that there were only two roads by which the rebels at 
King's bridge could eſcape out of this peninſula ; the one due 
north towards Canada, and the other north eaſt through Rochelle 
towards Connecticut : that White plains hes out of this peninſula, 
a few miles to the northward ; and that Frog's neck 1s a point of 


land, at the bottom of this peninſula, forming the ſouth cait cor- 


ner of it. | 
Every one muſt underſtand by the general's own expreſſions, 


that he meant to avail himſelf of the benefit of the fleet, to land at 


the back of the rebels upon the Connecticut road, and attack them 


without delay. This was a wiſe and juſt meaſure, and ſo obvious 


an one, that many people wondered he did not purſue it above a 
month before, when the army lay at Newtown on Long Hland, 
From thence he might have avoided the dangerons navigation of 
Hellgate; and by landing at Rochelle, and taking poſt between 
that and the North river, have ſhut up the whole rebel army. 

To a common underſtanding two things ſeemed neceſſary; the 
firſt was landing as near as poſſible to the road of communication; 
the other was the. marching directly up to it, and cutting off the 
enemy's retreat; or, if they u move, attacking them immediate- 
"her they had time to entrench. But the general thought dif- 


erently on each of theſe heads. Inſtead of landing at Rochelle or Capital 


cloſe to it, at Myer's neck, where the ſecond diviſion of Heſſians blunder. 


afterwards did land; and where the army would have been po the 


principal road of communication; and in three hours march might 
have poſſeſſed themſelves of the poſts on the Brunx and White 


lains, before the enemy could have got thither ;—he choſe for his 
anding place, a point that _y fartheſt ſouth eaſt into the ſea. ; 
ries | - = 
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Operat: ons at Frogꝰs Neck and White Plaing, 


and is the ſingle point upon the whole coaſt, which was the moſt 
remote from the road of communication he was to cut off. As e- 


ven at this remoteſt place, the army had only 10 or 12 miles march, 


either to the enewy at King's bridge, or to the principal commu- 
nication at Rochelle, we might have hoped that he would imme- 
diately have proceeded to action: We had the more reaſon to ex- 


pect that nothing would have detained him, becauſe he tells us, 


that he had made all previous arrangements before he ſet out; and yet 
no ſooner is he landed, than he judges it neceflary to ſtand ſtill fx 


days, waiting, he ſays, for ſtores and provifions.—With his bro- | 


ther attending him, and a fleet of tranſports able to carry 10 months 
proviſions, and all his previous arrangements, he is afraid of his army 
ſtarving in fix days. ; 

If there wwas any intention to intercept the enemy, the general 
ought to explain how this motion tended to further it ; otherwiſe 
the reader's own plain ſenſe might lead him to think, that it was 
the only vifible way to fruſtrate it. Had he after having ſent a part 
of the fleet up the North river, landed his army at Rochelle, and 
poſſeſſed himſelf of the two roads between the North and Eaſt ri- 
vers, he would have ſhut up the rebel army in the peninſula of 
New York, and obliged them either to lay down their arms, or to 
fight him upon what diſadvantageous terms he pleaſed. —But this 
would have been tho ſtroke of a maſter, and might have put an end 
to the rebellion. : 

Inſtead of landing to the northward and ſhutting them up, he 
choſe to land at the fartheſt point of ground to the ſouthward, 
which let them eſcape. It does not appear how this movement of 
the generals could be of ſervice to the royal army; but it manifett- 
ly anſwered two very material purpoſes to the rebels; it diſcovered 
to them the general's deſign, and gave them / days leiſure to pro- 
vide againſt it. Accordingly they took the warning; and as his 
own letter tells us, formed a chain of entrenched camps behind the 
Brunx; and ſent forward a detached corps to mark out and entrench 
a ſtrong camp on White plains, as a ſecure. place for them to re- 
treat to. | | 

But when a delay of fx ſuch important days is aſcribed to the 
waiting for proviſions, it is impoſſible not to aſk ourſelves, on what 
it was the troops ſubfiſted, till this their grand ſtock arrived? 
Doudbtleſs on the provifions they brought with them, And would not 
theſe have fed them upon a march of ten miles to Rochelle, and 
eight more to the Brunx and White plains, as well as during near 
a week's reſidence in this new-acquired peninſula ? The troops em- 
barked on Friday night, landed at nine on Saturday morning on 
Frog's neck, and left it next Friday noon. Had the Duke of Marl- 
borough commanded, after paſſing the Eaſt river he would have 

ſted himſelf on the enemy's communication, or attacked them, 
in fix hours, while our modern general keeps his army in inaction 

fix days, waiting for proviſions, which ſurely could have been 


brought him to Myer's neck or Rochelle, juſt as eaſily as to Frog“ 


neck. In 1508 Marlborough marched an army of 180 ſquadrons 
and 112 battalions, 15 miles, two nights ſucceſſively, in a cloſe 
country, levelled the roads, crofſed the Dender, threw bridges over 
Ihe Scheld, and at 4 o'clock afternoon, without a moment's delay, 

| JD attacked 
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Operations at Frog's Neck and White Plains, 


attacked the French in a ſtrong country, full of encloſures, defiles; 
and moraſſes, and that very evening won the battle of Oudenard. 
The progreſs of modern warriors is more deliberate : when Gen. 
Howe, being determined to force the enemy from their ſtrong holds, 
and, if poſſible, bring them to action, had croiled the Eaſt river and 


23 


landed at Frog's neck, he ſpent nine days in going the firſt ten pn and 1 
marches 2 


miles in 17 


miles to Rochelle, and ſeven more in going the other eight miles 
to White plains. After the nine days various haltings till the ene- 
my ſhould move off and ſecure their retreat, our army encamped 
the 21ſt October near Rochelle, and from thence marched the re- 
maining eight miles by the 28th, but the general not chuſing to at- 
tack the enemy that day, made a diſpoſition to do it three days at- 
ter on the 31it, but then the night and morning proving wet, the 
general informs us the attack was po/ipored, | 

What were the diſadvantages attending rain is not mentioned, 
but there were ſome manifeſt advantages; the royal troops had 
bayonets ; the rebel rifle men could not have them; and many of 
the others, it is ſaid, were without them. In the attack of en- 
trenchments, the leſs the aſſailants depend on their fire, and the 
quicker they march up, the better. Yet we have twice ſeen the 
Americans ſuffered to go off unattacked upon account of rains, 
which muſt always damp the fire of the defenders ; and in the laſt 
inſtance, the rain by wetting their cartridges, rendered them incapa- 


ble of making any fire at all. From the 28th October to the night 


of the 1ſt November, the rebels ſeem to have preſumed on the gene- 
ral's long ſufferance, and then at laſt recollecting themſelves, they 
abandoned their entrenchments. On this the general's letter ob- 
ſerves with the uſual triumph; “ we immediately took poſſeſſion of 
them, and the Heſſian grenadiers remained upon the ground.“ 
Thus a modern general, inſtead of preventing the enemy moving 
off by the quickneſs of his motions, rather warns them by the ſlow- 
neſs of them; and a profeſſed determination of bringing an enemy 
to action, now means, the deliberately moving up to them, and then 
ſtanding ſtill as many days as they think fit, till they ſhall be diſ- 
poſed to move off without fighting. Our camp October 21ſt was 
within eight miles of the enemy, and the rebels moved off 2241. 
tacked the night of the 1ſt of November, though the general has 
told us twice in his letter that he was determined to bring the enes 
my, if poſſible, to action. 


days. 


On the 28th,” he tells us, © the enemy's advanced parties were plante the 
% driven back to their works; that Col. Rhall with a brigade of enemy and 
„ Heflians had ſeized a height on the other fide of the Brunx, from ſtops. 


* whence their right flank might be galled : that the gth, 28th; 
* 35th, and 49th regiments, followed by the Hethan grenadiers, 


«* after crofling the Brunx under the fire of the enemy, had attack- 


* ed and beaten them from another height; that this mate- 
rial poſt being gained, the Heſſian grenadiers were ordered for- 
* ward upon the heights within cannon ſhot of the entrenchmients.“ 
After gaining theſe material poſts, ſo advantageous for attacking 
them in flank and turning their line, we might have thought it im- 
poſſible ut to bring on an action: but inſtead of immediately at- 
tacking them, he contents himſelf with ſtanding ſtill, as if waiting 
for them to attack him. After a part of our army had forged the; 
pf Dx: pPaſſage 
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paſſage of the river and had gained the heights on the enemy's 
flank, inſtead of our hearing that the reſt of the army was ordered 
to paſs and improve theſe advantages, the general's letter calmly | 
tells us, that the right and centre of the army did not remove from 
„their ground; that in this pofition the troops lay upon their arms that 
& night, and with wery little alteration encamped next day.“ Myſt 
there not have been ſome little alteration in the general's counte- 
nance at leaſt while he was writing this. Could he think it poth- 
ble for us not to aſk, To what purpoſe was it that the troops had 
forced the paſſage of the Brunx, routed a part of the rebel army, 
and gained theſe advantageous poſts, if the army were to tit ſtill 
and do nothing when they came there ? The triend of his country, 
who now ſees a French war brought upon us by the not finiſhing 
the American, muſt ſurely feel a deep concern on ſo mortifying an 
occaſion. | | 1 | 
As the general's letter acknowledges that on the zoth of October, 
it abas dangerous for the rebels to remain in their then poſition, 
was it not equally dangerous on the 28th, when the royal army 
was rather a than on the zoth, and the rebel camp was con- 
feſſedly much weaker. Yet on that very 28th, when the terror of 
ſeeing their outpoſts routed and driven in, and of ſeeing their right 
flank expoſed, was freſh upon their minds, the general far from in- 
| tending to bring them to action, ordered away ſix of his regiments, 
Gen. Howe as if he. thought himſelf zoo flrong; and then the next morning, 
both too obſerving the enemy had improved the day's reſpite he had given 
>> Evan them, in ſtrengthening their camp, reſolved to give them two days 
f 8 more, while he ſent for the fourth brigade, and two battalions of 
the fixth from New York, as if he was now too veat ; and even 
after waiting two days for their arrival, made no uſe of them when 
they were come; but choſe to allow the rebels one or two days 
more to ſee their danger and eſcape. | 
Upon the whole, examples might perhaps be found of an enemy 
eſcaping by a delay of a few hours, or a ſingle night; but it will be 
difficult to point out an inſtance in hiſtory of a commander's own- 
ing, that it was judged expedient to march up to the enemy, and endea- 
our, if poſſible, to bring them to action, and profeſſing himſelf deter- 
mined ſo to do; and then keeping his army inactive for ſeveral 
days together, within cannon ſhot of the enemy, when he himſelf 
tells us, that the ſtate of the two armies was ſuch, as to make it 
dangerous for the enemy to {tay where they were, and much more 
prudent for them to move off. | | 
The foregoing remarks have been confined ſolely to the general's | 
own account, as it ſtands in the gazette. eee 
Nothing can be more ſurprizing than the general's chuſing to di- 
vide his ſhort voyage of 20 miles into two, and landing half-way 
at Frog's neck, as if it were merely to tell the enemy where he was 
going, and then remaining fix days there, as if in order to give 
them time to fortify the proper poſts, and ſecure their retreat. No 
reaſon has ever been given for his going there, tho? ſome of his fa- 
voured officers have attempted an apology for his ſtay there. The 
general, ſay they, was mis-informed ;—not ſurely in the poſition 
of Frog's neck! No one could inform him, that the way to cut 
off the retreat of the rebels to the northward, and thereby bring 
: em 
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them to action, was to land his army at the moſt extreme point Apologies 


to the ſouthward of them. But the general was m1s-informed a- rather 


bout the nature of the ground at Frog's neck, and did not know charges a- 
but he could have marched his army out it. —The general him- gainllt him. 


ſelf has not hinted at any diſappointment of that ſort ; and per- 
haps he may not thank his friends for bringing a charge, rather 
than an apology, Did ever any general chuſe for his landing place, 
a detached part of a coaſt, without having firſt fully informed him- 
ſelf whether it was an ifland or not? Did ever general difembark 
his army upon a point of land, whoſe very name ſpoke it to be a 
peninſula at leait, without knowing whether there was a way out 
of it or not? Did ever general put his army upon a march, with- 
out enquiring whether he had not a morals or river in his way? 

et theſe are the reaſons which have been aſſigned for his ſtay there. 
— which recoil with double force, againſt his ever having 
gone there. | 

A captain of rangers making new diſcoveries in the inland foreſts 
of America, might come to a river or ſwamp he was not aware of ; 
—but the chuſing a route for a royal army, in a well inhabited 
country, only 10 miles diſtant from the capital, without informing 
himſelf of what every native of New York could have told him, is 
a caſe perfectly new, and not eafily to be accounted for. Had this 
been a ſudden reſolution, taken up on ſome unexpected emergency, 
that might have been ſome alleviation to our concern ; but it was 
a meaſure which had already been a ſubject of fix weeks delibe- 
ration; and had he ſtudied fix months longer, he could not have 
found out a ſpot more improper. 

The general himſelf ſpeaks of Frog's neck as a place well known, 
and needing no explanation. The admiral calls it a peninſula, 
A former gazette of the 21ſt of December deſcribes it as an iſland. 
The proprietors of the lands and mills at the outlet, one at leaf? of 
whom was then æuith the general at New York, could have told him, 
that for all the purpoſes of marching an army it was really an 
Wand; the only outlet being over an artificial cauſeway of wooden 


logs, laid in the marth, the breadth of a ſingle waggon, and a 


bridge over a gut or arm of the ſea, made of the ſame materials. 
It is hardly neceſſary to appriſe the reader, from the former ga- 
zette, that the rebels had taken up this bridge and cauſeway ; for 
there was but one man, I ſuppoſe, in New York, who would not 
have expected it. | 8 


After having ſeveral of his men ſhot from che higher grounds in Ridiculovs 


their march along this neck, the army found a river or creek be- fituation at 
fore them, and an enemy behind a breaſt work on the other fide of Frog $ neck; 


it. Here the general found himſelf at a ſtand ; he could not go on; 
and this therefore like his other forward movements, ended only in 
a backward retirement, | | 

During. the fix preceding weeks, the troops from their camp in 
Long Ifland, might have had the ſhorteſt and moſt commodious 
paſſage from White's town to Rochelle; but the general now per- 
ceived, as the reſult of his long deliberation, that inſtead of his 
getting upon the enemies road of communication, they had got 
upon his; that a ſmall part of theirs, had ſhut up the whole of his 
army; and that he had choſen a poſition, which fo far from ena- 


bling 


= 
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bling him to bring the enemy to action, had tied himſelf up, and 
rendered him utterly unable to act at all. 

The army was attended by the king's ſhips and a fleet of flat 

boats, in a manner that never army was before, and therefore could 
not be loſt; but without that reſource, they muſt probably have 
been reduced to the neceſſity of ſtarving, or ſurrendering to a hand- 
ful of rebels that ſhut them up. 

The two known requiſites to the ſucceſs of every military enter- 
terprize, are ſecrecy and expedition. Secrecy the general had gi- 
ven up, by thus ſtopping half way; but his and every other con- 
fideration ſhould have prompted him to expedition. . The fleet of 
boats which had rowed him the firſt half of this way, lay ready to 
carry him the other half. As the extent of this his territory, was but 
three or four miles over; we might have hoped that every part of 
it could have been reconnoitered in as many hours ; and that find- 
ing he could not go on, he would have extricated himſelf and army 

Friends and from a fituation equally ridiculous and mortifying. The general 
foes aſk however, choſe to act otherwiſe; and inſtead of inſtantly embark- 
wow ing again, and rowing the next tide to Rochelle, he kept the 
cures, King's troops for fix days in this ſtate of humiliation, as if it were 

only to make them the laughing ſtock of the Americans ;—Who 
both friends and foes, all aſked, the one with indignation, and the 
other with triumph, noW THEY EVER CAME THERE? 
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Leiter from NE York, December 10th; 1 777. 


F you was in this town, you would be ſurprized to find the 
Howes ſo unpopular ; they have been ſo here all this campaign. 

The total loſs of Gen. Burgoyne's army can only be imputed t6 
them. To poſſeſs the lakes and the N orth river, and by that 
means to ſeparate the northern and ſouthern colonies, ſeems to have 
been the expectation of the King, Miniſtry, Parliament, and the 
nation. Had Gen. Howe gone up the North river, inſtead of act- 
ing to the ſouthward, that line of ſeparation would have been 
formed in July; Gen. Burgoyne's army would have been ſaved, 
and both armies, conjunctly or ſeparately, might have acted againſt 
New England, which would have been ſtriking at the heart of the 
Plan to con- rebellion. Before winter, Connecticut might have been conquer- 
quer Ame- ed, or at leait deſtroyed, and then the rebel inhabitants muſt have 


TY taken ſhelter in the provinces of Maſſachuſets Bay and New 
| Hampſhire, and there they muſt all have ſtarved or ſubmitted in 
the ſpace of a few months, as thoſe provinces never yet maintained 
their own inhabitants. All this might have been done ; admitting, 
however improbable, that Waſhington had forced our poſts on the 
North river, and paſſed it, which is not likely he could do, not 
having boats, and having both our armies and ſlüpping oppoſed to 
him. | | | | | 
Suppoling therefore, as the moſt probable caſe, that he could 
not paſs the North river, he muſt either remain a tame - 
of the conqueſt of New England, or attack Staten Ifland ; tor New 


York he conld not approach without paſſing the North River. 
That iſland might eaſily have been defended, as very ſtrong poſi- 
ICE | nl: tions 
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tions may be taken on it, it is greatly protected by the ſhipping, 
and the poſts there could eaſily be reinforced and ſupported. Be- 
ſides, Waſhington, in attempting the North river, might, in the 
courſe of the campaign, have given Gen. Howe an opportunity of 
attacking him with ſueceſs. Gen. Howe might then have either 
conquered or deſtroyed Connecticut, and then the reſt of the northern 
— colonies, mult either have ſtarved or ſued for pardon. The 
conqueſt of the ſouthern provinces, would the enſuing year, have 
followed of courſe. Now all the bufineſs is to begin over again on 
our part, under infinite diſadvantages, the defeat and capture of 
Gen. Burgoyne's army having raiſed the inſolence of the rebels to 
the higheſt pitch, and they now boaſt that they are invincible. 

In fact General Howe's round about voyage to Philadelphia, Rebellion 
and turning his back on the very place where he ought to <on'irmed, 
have acted, has done more to ſtrengthen the rebellion than all 1 
the committees and congreſſes among the rebels, and their con- 53 
federates at home. General Howe in his retreat from the ſerſens, 
in his embarkation, in his ſtay on board the tranſports before he 
failed, in his voyage to the mouth of the Deleware, where he play- 
ed at bo- peep with the rebels, and, in His circumbendibus to Cheta- 
peak bay, expended near three months of the fineit time of the 
campaign ; and all this to go out of his way, to defert his rea! bu- 
ſineſs, and to leave Burgoyne, with 6000 regulars, to fall a ſacrifice, 

There never was a campaign fo injudiciouſly conducted. By going 

up Cheſeapeak, and marching to the Delaware, he was under the 

neceflity of ſending his ſtore-ſhips and tranſports round again to the 

Delaware, to meet him, and there the troops were nearly ſtarved, 

10 as well as the inhabitants that remained in Philadelphia; the rebel 

n. craft and frigates, under the protection of Mud Ifland and Red 

tds Bank, cutting off his communication, by water, with the fleet, for 

at more than two months. | 

ve In ſhort, except the mere matter of fighting, and his victories 

1X have never yet amounted to any thing, the rebels taking poſt on the 

t- MW next hill, and defying him, all his campaigns exhibit only a ſuc- 

-n ceſſion of blunders. He defeated Waſhington at Brandywine, but Mufgrave 

d, was himſelf ſurprized at German town, during a thick fog, and the ſaves G *. 

it [MW conſequences might have been fatal, had not Lieut. Col. Muſgrave, Howe's ar- 

e with fix companies of the 40th regiment, made a ſurpriſing ſtand 5. 

r- in a ſtone-houſe; this gave time for our line to advance and repulſe 

76 the enemy. Fifty-two men lay round the houſe, four of them on 

w I the ſteps of the Joor: The rebels had time to bring five pieces of 

in {© cannon againſt it, but fortunately for us, it was cannon proof, 

d none of the ſhot entering but at the windows. After this, the 

g, Heſfians were repulſed in an attack on Red Bank, with 22 officers, 

ie and 371 men, killed and wounded. The gallant Col. Donop, the 

ot beſt ofticer of the Heſſians was mortally wounded; two Heffian 

to grenadiers, attempting to carry him off, were ſhot dead under him, 

| and he was left by his own defire, He died about eight days after, 

d on the 29th of October, and was interred by the rebels, with mili- 

JF tary honours. r 555 

W Let Gen. Howe's ſucceſſes on the Delaware be ever fo great, they 

r. Wl never ſufficiently apologize for the deſertion of our army from 

i- Canada, by his going to the ſouthward, and ſpending NR - 
z whole 
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8 ConduZ? of Een, Clinton and Cov. Try. 


whole campaign at ſea, and within ſight of the ſteeples of Philadel. 
phia. His infignificantly ſhrugging up his ſhoulders, when he 
heard of Gen. Burgoyne's difaſter, and ſaying, with am air of in- 
difference, Well, it will only make the war laſt another cam- 
paign,“ will not be conſidered by his ſuperiors, and the nation, as 
| a proper vindication of his own conduct. 1 80 

Clinton's Gen. Clinton made a weak effort to aſſiſt Gen. Burgoyne by go 
weak effort. ing up the North river, but too late to be of any ſervice. He and 
his friends indeed fay, that his not going ſooner was want of leave 
from Gen. Howe; that he ſent to the Delaware three times for 
leave to make a puſh up the North river: that Gen. Howe's anſwer 
to the firſt requeſt was, To mind his former orders ;** to the ſe- 
cond, that“ he would think of it;** to the third, that * the 
trial might be made, but he thought it would be of no ſervice,” 
The fact is, he might have gone up the river a month ſooner than 
he did, without the parade of ſending three times to Pennſylvania; 
but that time was ſpent in going with three ſeparate parties into the 
Jerſeys a cattle-hunting. In the cattle exploits he never thought 

of ſending for leave. | T1 | 
The injudicious conduct of Gen. Tryon, formerly Gov. Tryon, 
has been of infinite prejudice to the cauſe of the mother country, 
On the firſt arrival of the army here, he followed the army where- 
Tmprudence ver it marched, adminiſtering oaths of allegiance to the inhabitants, 
ot G. Ihen Theſe oaths were readily. taken; and from tl find 
dily. taken; and from the gazettes we find, 
that the governor did not loſe ſuch a favourable opportunity of 
puffing off his aſſiduity. As the army did not remain long in one 
place, the rebels again took poſſeſſion, and barbaroutly murdered 


i | ſeveral of Gov. Tryon's converts, forced others to join the rebel 


army, and plundered the effects of all who refuſed. This, has in 
a great meaſure, deterred even the moſt loyal ſubjects from taking 

the oaths till they find they are to be protected. abr 
In Gen. Clinton's excurfion up the North river, near a thouſand 
ſtout fellows came to claim the benefit of the proclamation, and 
Propoſed to enlift in the new corps; but Gen. Tryon, who never 
let ſlip any opportunity of appearing conſequential, immediately 
aſſembled them together, pronounced a pompous ſpeech to them, 
and tendered the oath to them with much formality. The country 
folks took the oath with great pleaſure, and then having got their 
protections in their packets, they thought it beſt to return home to 
their own habitations, till his Majeſty's troops had conquered the 
rebels. In this manner, were ſo many able-bodied recruits loſt, 
Gen. Tryon takes another method to convert the rebels; he ſends 
out officers with flags of truce, loaded with ſermons, to diſtribute 
among them. The Chief. Prieſt of the Moorfields tabernacle could 
do no more. With theſe ſermons the rebels light their tobacco-pipes, 

or expend them in other neceſlary uſes. 1 

Oer troops It is univerfally felt, that our native troops are far ſuperior to 
ſuperior to any other for the war carried on here. The foreign troops may be 
forcigners. as good as them in Germany, but they are not ſo here. This may 
caſily be accounted fer on the principles of human nature; our 
men, in fighting for their country, feel an intereſt which cannot be 
ſuppoſed to poſſeſs or actuate foreign troops; and on that account 
they attack with more alacrity, and reſiſt with more firmneſs. 5 
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Miſcondu# of General How, 
el. bas been the policy of the rebels, always when opportunity offer- 


he ed, to attack the foreigners in preference to the Britiſh ; as on them 
in- they found, by experience, they could more reacily make an im- 
m- preffion. This was ſtrongly verified in Gen. Burgoyne's different 
as WY engagements. The Heſſian grenadiers are noble troops, and form 

an exception to theſe obſervations in ſome degree. For the reaſons 
go: above given, we do not wiſh for any more foreign troops in this 
nd country, unleſs it ſhould be thought proper to ſend out Hanoveri- 
ve (WY ans; who as they would fight for their own Prince, may naturally 
for MW be ſuppoſed to feel a ſtronger intereſt than thoſe who are only influ- 
rer enced by pay and military renown. 


ſe- But if Howe is to waſte the national ſtrength in campaigning, to 
he no manner of purpoſe, on the Delaware, the Englith nation had 
"I better give up the point at once, than ſacrifice ſo many thouſands 


of brave men, merely to pamper his folly. Such a marr as Lord 

Percy, who would have followed the true intereſt of his country, 

without jealouſy or envy, would have done more laſt June and 

July, by going up the North river, than Gen. Howe has done in 

three campaigns, or is likely to do in three more, unleſs he is bet- 

ter inſtructed or changes his plan of operations. Next campaign, 

Howe, if he ſhould ſtill command here, and ſhould be ſo obſtinate 

as to continue on the Delaware and its environs, will draw out the 

war till the Engliſh are wearied out. - | | 

Even ſhould he be victoious in that quarter, his victories will North. river 
not be of any ſervice, as Waſhington can always be ſupported both aud lakes 
from the northern and from the ſouthern colonies. It is preſenting a key of 
himſelf to the rebels, where they are moſt impregnable ; and * 
where they can concentre all their forces and all their reſources, and 

where victory itſelf can bring no other advantage with it to him, 

but poſſeſſion of the field of battle. No line of ſeparation between 

the ſouthern and northern rebels can be formed from the Delaware. 

The North river, and the lakes George and Champlain, form the 

key of America. If Gen. Howe went to the Delaware out of ig- | 
norance, he is unfit for the command; if he went out of any other Howe, un 
motive, he is unworthy of it. If he is continued here, he will fit or un- 
either remain on the Delaware, expending the blood and treaſure worthy 

of the nation to no purpoſe, or he will move to the northward, mm 
leaving a garriſon in it, and not leſs than 10, ooo will protect it; 

or he will abandon it altogether, which is hardly to be expected, 

as that would be confeſſing in the ſtrongeſt manner, the futility of 

his former operations. By this you ſee, he has only a choice of 
difficulties, 1f he ſupports his great conqueſt of Philadelphia, or 

diſgrace if he deſerts it, In deſerting the northern army, he has 
inextricably ruined himſelf, he has no choice left but to refign ; and his 

character as a great officer, is gone for ever. Beſides, in a fortnight 

from this, it is probable he will be frozen up for two months; fo 

that we are not likely to hear any thing of him, or the army under 

his command, till the month of March next year. The Delaware 
generally freezes about the beginning of the year, and the ice, 

for the moſt part, renders the navigation impracticable, or very 
dangerous, till ſome time in March. The people here have no 

hopes from our preſent . they have been 3 
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tried ; the only expectation left us is, that better men next eam 
paign will purſue better meaſures. 


Letter from New York, December 16th, 1777. 


G. Howe's IT is an unanimous ſentiment here, that our misfortunes this 
miſconduct. 1 campaign have ariſen, not ſo much from the genius and valour 


of the rebels, as from the miſconduct of a certain perſon. Our 
commander in chief ſeems not to have known, or to have forgotten 
that there was ſuch a thing as the North river; and that Gen, 
Burgoyne, with his ſmall army, would want ſupport in his attempt 
to penetrate to Albany; as the inhabitants of that country were the 
moſt rugged and hardy, and the beſt accuſtomed to arms, of any of 
the northern rebels. If Gen. Howe had been ſo happy for him- 
ſelf and his country as to have moved up the North river, inſtead 
of going to ſea in the middle of the campaign, all America could 
not have prevented the junction of our two armies; and that of 
Gen. Burgoyne's would have been ſaved; and a ſtrong line of 
communication from St. Lawrence to New Vork would have been 
formed by the lakes and poſts on the North River, dividing the 
northern from. the ſouthern provinces. Had this been done,. the 
rebellion would have been half over, even without a battle. But 


ſome people ſeem never to have looked at the map of America; or, 


if they did, they have proved to us, they did not underſtand it. 
Since Philadelphia was taken, Gen. Howe has never been able to 


| get out of fight of it; and the whole campaign appears to have 


en ſpent in taking that ſingle town, which if we keep, will coſt 


| us an army to defend. In truth, meerly through miſconduct, 


anſtead of our expected ſucceſſes, we have met with nothing but 
misfortune and diſgrace, The deſerting Burgoyne has loſt us 
10,000 men and upwards, in regular troops, Canadians, and In- 
dians, and in loyal ſubjects adjoining to Albany and the lakes; 
and the glorious acquiſition of Philadelphia will coſt us a garrifog 
of 10,000 more, unleſs Gen. Howe while this rebellion. laſtsy 
means to protect that darling conqueſt with his whole army. 
Whereas, if the communication had been formed by ſecuring the 
North river and the lakes, the operations of our army to the north- 
ward would have covered New York, Long Itland, and Rhode 
Ifland, which would have enabled Gen. Howe to take the field 
with at leaſt 10,000 men more than he has been able to do in Penn- 


ſylvania. In that caſe he would only have had the northern rebels 


to contend with; for Waſhington could not have paſſed the North 
river while the caſtern banks were defended by our poſts, and the 


whole river occupied by our armed ſhips, floating batteries, gun 


boats, and other craft. Then the taking of Connecticut, a ſmall 
but fertile colony, and the ſtorehouſe of New England, would have 


enſured the conqueſt of the northern col »nies. They muſt have 
thrown down their arms, or ſtarved ; for I cannot ſuppoſe, that 4 


body of militia could have defeated an Engliſh regular army, a- 


mounting at leaſt to thirty thouſand men, and as well appointed in 


every reſpect, as any army that ever took the field; and the men 


ef that army rouſed to the higheſt pitch of enthuſiaſm in the * 


Deprefien on Howe's MiſconduF®, 8 


= of Old England, and inſpired with indignation againft the rebels, 
for their multiplied acts of treachery and barbarity. But the ſpirit, 
the vigour, and the lives of many of our brave fellows in the main The reverſe, 
army, have been loſt by purſuing the molt ill adviſed meaſures, on the Des. 
the carrying on the war from the Cheſapeak bay and Philadelphia, laware. 
places in which the rebels can bring their whole force againſt us, 


119 and where all the advantages we may gain, can avail us nothing 
BE farther than keeping poſſeſſion of the ground on which our army 
ur” encamps. In fact, there is not a common ſoldier in the army but 
is knows, that deſerting the North river loſt Burgoyne and his army 
* that his being fought down has given the rebels a tenfold confi- 
pt dence, and thrown a gloom over the aſpect of our affairs in 
he America, 3 | 

of The errors of the laſt campaign are now conſidered as trifles, 
* having before our eyes the groſs and mortifying blunders of the 
id preſent. We anticipate here the aſtoaiſhment and depreſſion, the Deprefliog 
id clamorous lamentations, the bitter complaints, and the general in- at home, 
of dignation, that will ſucceſſively ariſe at home; but we repoſe the 
of greateſt confidence in the ſteadineſs of the miniſtry, and in the vi- 
2 gour and abilities of the noble lord at the head of the American de- 
e partment. I have not time, and beſide it would be tedious, to men- 
* tion all our expectations. I ſhall only ſay, that till reinforce- 
1 ments are ſent us, our operations in this country are likely to be 
3 for the moſt part defenſive ; and the ſucceſs of our future meaſures 
_ will greatly depend on the military genius who is to conduct us 
5 next campaign. Our loſſes this campaign will greatly animate op- 
0 fition and the rebel partizans in England; and we expect to ſee 
{t ittle elſe in the London prints, than croakings of the downfal of 
, England, and the triumph of America. It would not be an unad- 


ie viſeable meaſure to ſuſpend the habeas corpus act, with reſpect to 


9 treaſons committed in England ; that would go a great way towards 

A uniting you at home. | : | 1 

3 Gen. Burgoyne, with the wreck of his ſmall army, has been Rebels will 
0 ſome time near Boſton, between Charleſtown neck and Cambridge. detain Bur- 
5 Our tranſports are now at Rhode Ifland with an intent to take geyne. 


them on board. I fincerely with them all embarked, for I am 
3 afraid the rebels will make uſe of ſome ſubterfuge to detain 
them. | | | 
The more one reflects on the manner this campaign has been con- 
ducted, the more one is aſtoniſhed. If the intention is to conquer 
a country, there is an abſolute neceſſity for occupying the principal 
wen 3 more eſpecially if that country is extenſive, and the in- 
abitants numerous. In doing this, you divide the forces and re- 
Tources of the enemy, and, as I have already remarked, you _ 
beat them in detail, Now the grand paſs in Britiſh America is 
the North river, and the lakes George and Champlain, which muſt 
be poſſeſſed if there is a ſerious intention to bring this rebellion ta 
a ſpeedy concluſion. But if you would rather have a ten years 
war, and a hundred millions additional debt, then you may conti- 
nue to indulge Gen, Howe, or any other general, who may ſuc- 
eced him, in amuſing himſelf and the army with a ſea voyage in 
the middle of the campaign, and in leaving whatever armies you 
may ſend via Canada, to be 3 up by the New England 
| 2 2 | | Meg 
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Howe at his Wits End. 


men. It is not any apology to the nation, in Gen. Howe and his ll fo 
friends ſaying, that Burgoyne thought himſelf ſtrong enough; his IM tr 
duty, if he underſtood any thing of his profeſſion, was to be on the ri 
North river, and not to ſpend the campaign and waſte his own if 
L army, in a part of the country where even his victories are uſeleſs, tt 
Muft bring If any thing effective is intended next campaign, the war muſt be is 
3 North brought back to the North river. After occupying that with ſhip- ¶ tc 
ping and ſmall craft, and poſſeſſing ſc-ne of the ſtrongeſt poſts on BF th 
its banks with troops, you may then carry your whole force into h 
New England, which would not reſiſt a vigorous campaign, or a- Wl cl 
lowing it did, however improbable, the reduction of Connecticut Ml tt 
would ſtarve the reſt of that country into ſubmiſſion ; you then 
have only the ſouthern colonies to ſubdue ; they would not make t 
a deſperate reſiſtance after the conqueſt of their northern friends. cl 
If Gen. Howe intends to keep Philadelphia, which has coſt him 0 
a whole campaign, and the nation 14,000 men, including Bur- Wl w 
goyne's army, and the killed and wounded, fick and dead of his m 
own army, he muſt either remain near it himſelf, or leave a f 
ſmall army to defend it. If he remains near it, I caanot compre- h 
hend how America 1s to be conquered ; nor can I conjecture how | 
he is to march forward, as Waſhington 1s only twelve miles from 
him, ſo ſtrongly poſted that he does not chuſe to attack him. It 
is true he may, "s crofiing the Delaware on his right, return a- 
ain to the Jerſeys ; or on his left, he may paſs into Maryland; but 
in either of theſe provinces, after having patroled the country, 
with Waſhington at his heels, he will do no good without coming Ml © 
to a battle and gaining a deciſive victory, unleſs he ſhould chuie d 
to ſucprize the whole world again by. another ſea trip. Whichever Ne- 
of theſe methods he follows, an army muſt be left at Philadelphia, IM te 
Jo that our conqueſt becomes a burthen; for the troops required to Ne: 
garriſon that ſingle town, would have ſupported the communication it 
on the North river, which would have diſunited the rebels, and MW +: 
gone a great way to quell the rebellion. You ſee I do not preſume d 
to think he will abandon Philadelphia; as that might ſubject him a. 
to be aſked, why he ſpent ſo much time, men, and money to Ml þ 
take it? | | SE Ws e 
Fanuary 1½, 1778. I ſuppoſe that Lord Howe has arrived at a 
Rhode Iſland by this time. He has failed to that quarter, on pur- Nec 
poſe to expedite if he can, the embarkation of Gen. Burgoyne's WF — 
troops. I am much afraid the rebels will invent ſome ſcheme to Ml b 
detain them altogether. Our gallant commander has expended at d 
leaſt 14,000 men this campaign; and to conſole us for the loſs, h 
has had the honour of appointing Mr. Galloway, formerly one d. 
of the rebel Congreſs, ſole ſuperintendant of the port of Philadel- fi 
phia. Perhaps ſuch a grand ſtroke, and the pleaſure of reading his F 
letters, minutely diſplaying his retreat through the Jerieys, which“ 
Reſentment made our brave fellows almoſt gnaw their own fleſh out of rage, 
of army on may alſo conſole you, By God, had you ſeen our common men, “ 
ſhipping 3, when they ferried them over to Staten Iſland, they would have fi 
fopthward. ſtruck you with ſuch a complicated picture of mortification and Ml : 
reſentment, as would have left a laſting impreſſion. 1 
It took the nation till the third year of this rebellion, to place a f. 
body of troops in this country ſufficient to conquer it; the * o 4 
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Reſentment of the Army. 


ſending Burgoyne to Canada, was for no other end than to pene- 
trate by way of the lakes, while Gen. Howe went up the North 


river; yet the moment this is brought within our view, Howe, as 


if atraid of joining Burgoyne, turns tail, goes to ſea, and deſerts 
the very buſineſs upon which the whole nation was intent. There 
is a general diſſatisfaction here and at Philadelphia. All the terri- 
tory we'poſſeſs in Pennſylvania,, is the point of land formed by 
the confluence of the Delaware and the Schuylkill, meaſuring near- 
ly five miles in length, by two in breadth. The town itſelf is in- 
cluded. This, and the ground on which our army encamps, are 
the ſum of our conqueſts this year. | | 

You will obſerve, that your humble ſervant does not deſpair of 
the Commonwealth. Indeed, whining and deſpondence are inex- 
cuſeable, when the times demand firmneſs and vigour. In defiance 
of ill conduct and the times, were you to ſee us ſometimes you 
would laugh heartily ; in our barrack the army liſtis produced, 
more than once a day, to conjecture upon a commander in chief; 
for we no longer look for one in America, fince Burgoyne is in the 
hands of the enemy. | 


Letter from New Yorx, May 5th, 1778. 
ENERAL Clinton failed for Philadelphia the firſt of this 


Our ſituation is ſuch at Philadelphia, that we ought not think of any 
decifive action in that quarter. Gen. Clinton indeed may very 


exigency of our affairs may require ; but if he ſhould retire by ſea, 
it muſt give the rebels additional confidence, and be a proof either of 
the weakneſs of the army, or the imbecility of our new comman- 
der. There never was, fince the exiſtence of time, an army more 
ardent for battle than ours now in America; they only want to 
be led on, to prove that they will conquer or die for their country; 
they think that the conceſſions lately made at home to the rebels, 


ariſe from a want of confidence in them, which irritates them ex- 


ceedingly. They ſay, they have often been preſented to the enemy; 
—have ſometimes been permitted to attack them; but never have 


G. Clinton. 


month to ſucceed Gen. Howe in the command of our army. 


eaſily, and it would be a credit to our arms, march acroſs the Jerſeys 
to New York, and re-unite all our forces, in readineſs to act as the 


been led to follow their victory with effect. They have had a ſol- 


dier, but not a general. Gen.. Howe's dependants here ſay, that 
he had his plan of operations from home, and that he was not to 
deviate from the orders ſent him. Theſe gentlemen have been ea- 


1 x G. ow 1 
lily confuted by reading to them the following paragraph of Gen. plans _ 


Howe's own letter, dated June zd, 1777. „The campaign will own. 


* now immediately take place in the Jerſeys; and I ſhall proceed 
% as occurences may ariſe, according to the plan made known to 
* your lordſhip in my former diſpatches.” This extract always 
lilences them ;—it proves that he formed the plan of the campaign 
1777, and only deigned to communicate it to adminiſtration, &- 


nother circumſtance ought not to be forgot: he complained in the His condu& 
ſame letter of the camp equipage not arriving till the 24th of May; refutes his 
aud his letter would lead us to conceive it had retarded the opening excuſes. 
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Honour and Glory loft by Fab, 


of the campaign. After this, the army was marched up to Waſfil 
ington's entrenchments in the Jerſeys, and marched back again, 
and embarked for Philadelphia by the romantic navigation of 
Cheſapeak bay, The camp equipage was moſt certainly carried on 
board the ſhips, but it was not landed with the troops at the head 
of the Elke, but ſent round by ſea to the Delaware, in which river 
it remained till the end of the campaign. It would appear that the 
commander, as his own letter ſtates it was relieved from much anxiety 
by the arrival of the equipage, but that when it did arrive, he 
did not think proper to uſe it for the accommodation of thy 
troops. | ; 
If Gen, Howe had acted with vigour, and in concert with the 
Canada army, all the force of the rebels could not have withſtood 
them. Inſtead of that he ſubdivided our forces, leaving Burgoyne 
with 6000 men, to attack a country inhabited by near a million of 
people ; and with 18 or 20,000 men, went a ſummer voyage b 
Tea, to land in a country and take a town, which he never rſs 
or never thought proper to quit for more than one day's march, 
Tf all theſe forces had been properly combined, the rebellion would 
by this time have been over. 13 there is no military man who 


underſtood any thing of his bufineſs, but foreſaw inevitable de- 


ſtruction to the cauſe and glory of his country, whenever it was 
firſt whiſpered that the embarked troops were bound to the ſouth- 
ward. For ſome time at New York we were at a loſs for their def- 
tination, as pilots one day were ſhipped for the northward, and a. 
nother day Br the ſouthward, and all carried off in the fleet, Ay 
Toon as their plan tranſpired, an univerſal deſpondence among the 
loyal Americans took place ; men of moderation were filent and 
looked ſtupified ; and men of vigour and penetration, exprefled their 
doubts, ſorrow, contempt, and abhorrence, juſt as the circumſtan- 
ces of things preſented themſelves. If Gen. Howe had carried tho 
war up Hudſon's river, he would have ſaved Burgoyne's army, 


' Thehonour Cruſhed rebellion, and re-eſtabliſhed our tottering empire: for him. 
and glory felf he would have gained immortal glory. His grateful country 


he loft, 


would have covered him with honours, and our lateſt poſterity 
would have tevered his memory. But unhappily for us, we have 
ſeen in part and are likely to continue to ſee, the melancholy re- 
verſe of all this. Yet amidft the diſtreſſes of our country, one can. 
not help lamenting the fate of that man, whoſe very heart muſt be 
rent, When he reflects on the honour and glory that awaited him, 


but have now for ever paſſed away. 


— 


| Letter from New York, May 17th, 177%. 
== reat line of ill conduct in this quarter, you muſt have ab 


ready felt at home, By the moſt injudicious diviſion of out 


forces in America, the cauſe of England has, for the preſent, been 


ruined. With an army ſufficient for the conqueſt of this country, 
Gen. Howe, inſtead of going up the Hudſoa, left one third of hit 
army to garriſon New York, and with the reſt went to Philadel- 
Phia, to perambulate its environs during moſt part of the campaign, 
and then compoſedly took up bis winter quarters in that 0b 
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- Diſadvantages of Gen, Howes fra Campaigns 


whilſt 8 with not more than 7000 men, ſtationed him 


{elf at Valley Forge, only twenty four miles diſtant, and was ſtill 
in the ſame poſition by the laſt accounts which arrived here only a 


day or two ago. Every body in this place, and at Philadelphia, Blocked up, 


9% 


are in amazement that 7000 raw troops, ſpeaking comparatively in Phila« | 
with our own, and theſe raw troops half naked, ſhould block up a delphis. 


veteran army double their number. You have aſked me in more 
than one letter, what were our reaſons for going to the ſouthward 
at the very time that our northern army was approaching the head 
of the Hudſon ? This is as incomprehenſible to us as it is to you; 
for we ſee by the King's inſtructions to Gen, Burgoyne, and Col. 
St, Leger, which we had by the laſt ſhips from London, that 
they were never to loſe ſight of a junction with Gen. Howe, which 


of courſe implies, that he was either to favour their approach by 


moving up the Hudſon, or by attacking Waſhington in the Jer- 
ſeys early in the ſpring, or ſummer, at leaſt hinder him from detach- 
ing any of the continental troops to reinforce the northern rebel mi- 
litia. This I aver is evident from the inſtructions that have lately 
been printed in this town, At this critical juncture, their two ex- 
cellencies go to ſea with the whole fleet and grand army, leaving 
our northern, or Burgoyne's army to periſh, for want of that ſup- 
port which his Majeſty and adminiſtration, and the nation had un- 


doubtedly ordered, and expected would be given them. The rebels Rebel ſay- 


who are not deficient in penetration, laugh, and ſay, ** Your ge- ing. 


„ neral, by his movements, made us-a preſent of Burgoyne's ar- 
„ my, and left us alſo a greater one in New York, if we had muſ- 
6 tered force enough to take it.” Suppoſing that Waſhington had 
any genius, God knows, he had no occaſion to exert it againſt us; 
our folly, ignorance, or envy, did every thing for him! It was 
impoſſible in the whole extent of America, to fix on a more diſ- 
advantageous ſpot than Philadelphia to carry on the war from. 
That town, as ſoon as taken, muſt have been abandoned, or pro- 
tected by the whole army. Indeed, the going there, and the co- 
vering it, have loſt us a campaign, all our northern army, ſome 
thouſands of our ſouthern army, and what is infinitely more to be 
regretted, our national honour. | 

It is a mercy, a faving grace to the general that you have recal- 


called him; for he never ſeemed inclined to abandon his charming 


conqueſt, He and his army, his brother and his fleet, have done 
little elſe for the beſt part of eight or nine months, than hover 
round it, forming the great Mr. Galloway's ſatellites. You will 
obſerve, that the reaſons againſt carrying on the war from Phila- 
delphia were numerous: by going there, our army was divided; 
New York with an immentity of King's ftores, and other valuable 

roperty endangered; our northern army conſigned to deſtruction ; 

hiladelphia, a town that could not be kept without an army; 
that country juſt in the centre of the rebel provinces could be e- 
qually ſupported by the northern, and ſouthern rebels, and of fuch 


a nature, that no commanding poſt could be taken, either to divide 


or over-awe the enemy; the river, a long and dangerous naviga- 
tion, full of ſhoals, and ſubject to freeze in the winter; ſo that our 
fleet muſt either remain in the winter blocked up by the ice, or ſe- 


Farate from the army, by moving off before the cold ſet in; _ 


- 


36 Lord Howes Character, and lern Reply to Refugees, 


the rebels in poſſeſſion of both ſhores, could, from their various har- 
bours, act with the greateſt proſpect of ſucceſs againſt our mere 
| chant ſhips and tranſports, either going up or coming down. | 
Propriety On the contrary, 24 acting on the Hudſon, our army remained 
- OE ON in full force; Gen. Howe could have begun the campaign with at 
_ WF leaſt booo more troops; his operations to the northward and his 
Wl oſſeſſing the Hudſon, covering all our poſts, he would have cut 
the rebel country in two; againſt either half of which Burgoyne 
and he united, might in the enſuing campaign have carried on the 
war; he would have ſaved Engliſhmen from the greateſt and moft 
mortifying difgrace that ever befel them as a nation, and he him- 
ſelf would have been the greateſt man in our annals—he would have 
9 immortal glory. How the voyage to Philadelphia came 
to be undertaken, a movement ſo contrary to common ſenſe, to 
the general judgment of the moſt intelligent people here, to the 
moſt obvious rules of war, and apparently contrary to expreſs in- 
ſtructions from home, and at the firſt glance ſo evidently tuinous to 
the cauſe of England in America, 1s a queſtion, which, I believe, 
their two excellencies only can explain. 
Character Lord Howe certainly came out with the moſt compleat idea of 
of L. Howe, his own weight and importance: it cannot be doubted, that, on his 
arrival here, he imagined, that condeſcenſions from him would far 
outweigh any exertion of our national ſtrength. But we are now 
_- confident he is recovered from that idea: he certainly had a great 
predilection for the Americans; his brother's monument in Weſt 
minſter Abbey, at the expence of New England, it is ſuppoſed, led 
him to believe, that all America reverenced himſelf, = would ga- 
ther round him as their ſole mediator. But Franklin who had made 
a tool of him in England, as well as of many others, ſoon convine- 
ed him of his want of importance. The following circumſtance may 
give you ſome notion of the ſituation of the refugees here. You 
muſt underſtand, by refugees, the gentlemen who have been driven 
off, on account of their uniform attachment to government ; not 
a rebels who came in upon proclamation, to regain their eſtates 
that were in poſſeſſion. of the King's army. A number of refugees 
long ſettled in the ſouthern colonies, and moſtly Engliſhmen, who 
had been ſtripped of the greateſt part of their fortunes, applied to 
his lordſhip = letters of marque to cruize againſt the rebels; but 
he ſternly replied, ** Will you never have done oppreſſing theſe poot 
His ftern © people will you never give them an opportunity of ſeeing their er. 
reply to the tt gp?” This was the anſwer of the King's admiral to a body of 
retugees: his Majeſty's loyal ſubjects, whom theſe poor people, as his lord. 
ſhip called them, had treated moſt barbaroufly, had baniſhed From 
their habitations, and ſequeſtered their eſtates, in order to carry ol 
the preſent rebellious war. This conduct, however, could not hold 
long.; letters of marque have been fince granted. I do not give 
this as a ſecret ; it has been long publicly talked of here. The 
gentlemen who received ſuch a rebuit, you may be ſure, were not 
ſilent upon the occaſion, His lordſhip's great error is, in thinking 
himſelf equal to every thing. We do not know that he communr 
cates with any perſon but his brother. Their meaſures, therefore, 
are purely their own. In making him a politician, they have pit 
him quite out of his latitude. Yet after all, as a man, he is deferved! 
1 ; „„ ęſteemed 
* 
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eſteemed. His moral character is unimpeachable in every reſpect : 
he is quite the comtraſt to a certain perſon ; and, in the naval line, 
he has not a ſuperior. The braveſt man could not wiſh for a more 
able, or a more gallant commander. 

In ſome inſtances we have not been remarkable for our good con- Vanity ef 
FO duct'in this neighbourhood. Governor, now Gen. Tryon, who is Tryon. 
the pink of politeneſs, and the quinteſſence of vanity, choſe to diſ- 
tinguiſh himſelf by petitioning that the provincials under his com- 
che mand ſhould occupy the out-poſts at King's bridge; he had his 
\of wiſh for a long time, by which we loſt numbers of our beſt recruits. 

The man 1s generous, perfectly good natured, and no doubt brave ; 

but weak and vain to an extreme degree. You ſhould keep ſuch 

people at home, they are excellent for a court parade, —TI with Mrs. 

to Tryon would ſend for him. 7 

i have not entered on the ſcenes of diſſipation and gaming that Gaming de 

have been practiſed and countenanced, or, as the general's friends che ladies. 

correct us, permitted.“ I have drawn a curtain around wanton 

wives and witty daughters ; for a public man ought to ſtahd or fall 

by his public actions; if theſe are right, we may ſmile at his private 

amuſements ; beſides, my reſpect for the ladies will not permit me 

to enter on this ſubject, though a rich one; and yet it is a tempt- 

cM ing fiory,—ſo animating, — ſo ſeducing, that I muſt drop the pen to 
preſerve my own principles. 5 5 
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TT muſt be confeſſed, that the rebels triumph greatly in baffling 
Howe's army at Philadelphia; but that ought not to make us 

deſpair ; for, if his bad generalſhip divided our forces, inſtead of 

combining them, by which we ſuffered the loſs of Burgoyne, and 

had our grand army pent up in Philadelphia; that is no evidence 

of our weakneſs, or the rebels ſtrength, but ſimply a proof of Howe's 

deficiency in military knowledge ; who deſerted our northern army 

which was co-operating with him, and ſailed to a town that took 

his whole army to guard it. You muſt conquer the rebels and 

bring them back to their allegiance. :- You have no other alternas vi 

tive but victory or deſtruction. I make no doubt, but many of the ruin. ba 

people of property among them, would be glad to come to an ac- 

commodation, as 'the burthen of maintaining the rebellion falls 

chiefly to their ſhare ; but the rabble, of which the army is moſtly 

compoſed, having all the power in their own hands, mult be beat 

before any thing like a ſubmiſſion can take place. Your own ſafety 

and exiſtence as a nation, will not allow you to deſert this buſineſs 

were you fo inclined. If you was to adopt Dean Tucker's plan, Indepen- 

and grant them independency, you would commit an act of political deacy 22 

ſuicide. You ought to be ſuficiently convinced, that no tie can nous. 

bind the rebels but force, You would ſoon loſe your Newfound- 

land fiſhery, or be under the neceſſity of entering into a war for its 

protection: you then would have all the work to begin again under 

infinite diſadvantages. Your Weſt India iſlands would ſoon follow ; - 

nature herſelf ſeems to have attached them to the American contis 

gent, and, whoever poſſeſſes this country,” muſt eventually come 
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mand the iſlands. France, though ſhe now ſupplies the rebels, 

may have cauſe in future to curſe her folly. Tt is neither the in- 

tereſt of France, nor Spain, to enable the colonies to ſhake off their 

dependence on Britain; but I do not ſay it is not their intereſt to 

weaken us by keeping up the ferment. If your European politician 

were as wiſe as they ought to be, they would have foreſeen, that 

the freebooters of the united ſtates of America, would be iffinitely 

more formidable, than thoſe of the petty ſtates of Africa, All the 
commercial ſtates are deeply intereſted in this bufineſs. 

Danger to Suppoſing the Americans independent, and that they ſhould 

all mari- think proper to ſeize the Dutch ſhips, or the French, or the Spa. 

dime fates. 15h, or the Portugueſe, what remedy could any of theſe powers 

have? I conjecture none of them would fit out fleets and armies, 

and fend them ſo far as this to the weſtward.— But they might ap- 

point convoys ;—that is true ;—yet the Americans, when left to 

themſelves, will ſoon have a fleet equal to any of the above ſtates, q 

In fact they could enrich themſelves alternately with the plunder 

of every mercantile nation in Europe, without any of thoſe nations be- 

ing able to do them a material injury, or obtain any adequate fatisfac- 

tion. Such will be the bleſſed effects of American independency to all 

the European commercial ſtates. A more ruinous circumitance howe- 

ver awaits Great Britain: America is a rich, healthy, fertile coun- 

try; proviſions, in time of peace, are not a fourth of the price they 

are in your kingdom. Your manufacturers, your labouring men, 

your 1 of ſmall fortunes and large families, and others of good 

fortune, but an enterpriſing mind, would all flock to the new inde- 

pendent ſtates; for though proviſions are only about one fourth 

the price, yet labourers and workmen's wages are four times higher 

than in England. Your people who come, may get land for noth- 

ing, or for a ſmall quit rent next to nothing; and the turbulent po- 

litics of our new republics, would afford an extenſive field for men 

Exertion & of vigour and enterpriſe to ſtruggle in. No laws you could paſs at 

gonqueſt; home could keep your people. Never was a nation fo bound to 

br ruin and exert itfelf as Great Britain in the preſent criſis ; if, for the ſake of 

* momentary but deluſive quiet, you patch up a rotten accommods 

tion with the rebels, the glory of Britain is ſet for ever; and troy 

the terror, ſhe will become—the contempt of nations. 


rn, B pup pet oa Gawd „ 
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MATTER or FACT: 
Addreſſed to Lord George Germain. | 


No combat the whole force of official repreſentation conveyed 
| FO to your lordſhip, would be a taſk from which I ſhould ſhrink 
| * was I not fully convinced of your lordſhip's zeal for the publie ſer. 
| vicc, and the penetration with which you can diſtinguiſh truth, [ 
aſſure your lordſhip, in the moſt ſolemn manner, that I have ns 
other motive for the trouble I now take, but a hearty zeal for the 
honour of the nation. I am totally unconnected with any of the 
parties which diſtracted the public ſervice in America laſt eam 
paign : I am neither under the bias of obligation or reſentment to 
wards any of the three generals; nor have I the ſmalleſt wiſh either 
$9 abet faction on this, or rebellion on the ather fide of the * 
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tic, To the eternal diſgrace of thoſe concerned in both, hiſtory Faction at 
cannot furniſh a ſingle example of ſo wanton and ungrateful a re- home the 
bellion, or of ſo unprincipled an oppoſition to government. Hav- 282 | 
ing been an eye witneſs to the proceedings of the Congreſs to the TY 
period when they took the deſperate ſtep of declaring independency, 
and perſonally acquainted with many of the principal members, I 
beheld them daily taking their tone, and forming their meaſures from 
the conduct of the faction at home. In the declaration of independen- 
cy indeed they ſtepped before their friends here a little but theſe 
ſoon followed. Leaving both to the infamy that mult attend their 
proceedings, I ſhall purſue my deſign of pointing out to your 
lord{hip ſome part of the blunders, the venality, the inſolence, the 
incapacity, and the tyranny which pervade almoſt every department 
of the army in America. 
I need not ſay a word to convince your lordſhip of the miſcon- Miſcondu& 
duct on Long Iſland, in permitting a beaten and diſmayed army, in Long Ill, 
cooped into a corner of an land, to paſs a wide ferry, by ſmall 
embarkations, without the loſs of a man, It is acknowledged the 
rebels were there at the mercy of the royal army, but that a relue- 
tance to ſhed the blood of his Majeſty's ſubjects reſtrained it. Poſ- 
fibly it may be pleaded that the ſame reluctance prevailed in allow- 
ing them to eſcape from the city of New York, and afterwards New Vork, 
from King's bridge; that it permitted them to retreat leiſurel . 
from the action at White Plains, where M' Dougal's bri- White 
gade was defeated; and finally, to induce the royal army to re- Plains. 
treat, when they had driven the rebels into a ſituation of the great- 
eſt diſtreſs and diſmay, ready to have diſperſed, had any attack 
been made upon them. Here we left them to return and ſtorm 
fort Waſhington, after we had allowed Mr. Waſhington to paſs 
the North river in our view; occupy fort Lee, and eſcape from 
thence with more than double the garriſon of fort Waſhington, 
Poſſibly this was a piece of generalſhip, as we took thoſe garriſons 
priſoners; but it was changing the ſyſtem upon which we had be- 
fore acted, unleſs it was thought beneath the courage of the royal 
army to take rebels, until we had ſuffered them to get ſafe into their 
very ſtrongeſt poſt. Allowing Mr. Waſhington to eſcape through the The Jerſeys 
Jerſeys when he had not above five and twenty-hundred poor, diſ- 
pirited, naked fugitives to attend him is a thing without example, 
I beg your lordihip will look upon the map of New Jerſey for a 
moment, and then endeavour, if poſſible, to conceive why a body 
of troops were not detached from New York to Newark, Eliſabeth 
town, or even Amboy, to cut off his retreat, put him between two 
fires, and oblige him to ſurrender, and by that means put an end 
to the war, which the rebels themſelves have often confeſſed it 
would certainly have done, Was not this ſomething worſe than a 
blunder, or even indolence ? J can aſſure your lordſhip, that many 
of the moſt judicious leaders among the rebels were even aſtoniſhed 
at 1t, and were fo free as to declare to me, that they ſuppoſed the 
war would have been too ſhort, had 1t beer: put an end to in one 
campaign, | : | 
A halt at Brunſwick for want of orders, when the fugitives were grunfwiek. 
in view, allowed them time to retreat to the Delaware, and to croſs | 
that river, to the aſtoniſhment even of themſelves. Vet has this 
. TX a march 
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march been extolled to your lordſhip, and the public has been inſulted Mt | 

with the publication; whilſt every man in America ſtood aſtoniſhed, IM 

and every loyal ſubject there was chagrined and diſappointed—fully MW i 

convinced that nothing leſs than blindneſs directed by ignorance, Mt : 

could have allowed ſuch an enemy to eſcape in ſuch a fituation, ! 

Sur afto- But, as has conſtantly been our lot, our aſtoniſhment was not ſuf. Ml « 

niſhment fered to reſt long upon the paſt, the future miſconduct ſoon called 

| > no it off, A line was formed from Mount Holly on the Delaware, to 

rel. the village of Newark, by occupying open villages. The ſame ! 

4 army which would not detach a part to intercept Mr. Waſhington Ml « 

in his flight, was extended in a line of nearly a hundred miles, ! 

without a ſingle redoubt to cover any one poſt. A brigade of Heſ. t 

fians commanded by a drunken madman, was placed in Trenton; 

the moſt important poſt, forming the angle of the whole line, and | 

neareſt the enemy, whilſt the Britiſh light infantry, the beſt troops in r 

the univerſe were, (contrary to all cuſtom and order) placed 13 miles Ne 

in the rear at Prince town. Gen. Grant having intelligence that iſ « 

Trenton. Mr, Waſhington intended to attack Trenton, inſtead . ordering Ne 
up the light infantry from Prince town, ſent only twenty light 

Horſe, and twenty-four light infantry to Trenton the day before. © 

Rhall ſeeing ſo little precaution taken by the general, looked upon t 

the intelligence as falſe, and got drunk as uſual. The conſequen- t. 

ces which almoſt naturally followed were ſuch, and they are at the 1 

ſame time ſo notorious, that I ſhall ſpare your lordſhip the pain of e 

ſeeing them recited. It is ſufficient to ſay, that thoſe naked, diſ- E 

pirited runaways, whom we allowed to ſlip out of our hands a few fi 

days before, returned upon a victorious army, and in two or three i 

ſucceſsful actions, killed and took half their own numbers, oblig-|M ti 

ing us to abandon all our poſts in Jerſey, except Amboy and Brun(-W tt! 

wick, and a regiment ſtowed into the few houſes in Bonham townſW a 

to keep open the communication. | | 

Thus, from being in full poſſeſſion of that whole province, wel w 

were reduced to thoſe three villages, the fartheſt extending fourteen al 

miles into the country, Here the army remained all winter, o- p 

bliged to fight for every mouthful of forage and freſh provifions tl 

which they obtained: with what loſs the returns of the army will te 

beſt ſhew. And permit me to aſk your lordſhip, was it not mot ei 

ſhameful ? I will venture to aſſert, that in the hiſtory of all the fa 


wars which ever yet exiſted, in the annals of all military miſcon - al 
duct which ever yet appeared, there is not a ſingle example to takeſ lo 
ſhelter under, Great military geniuſes have often changed the na. tl 
ture of a war from the defenſive to the offenfive, by ſome ſtroke of it 
military {kill in the field, or have with an inferior force inſulted their fir 
te 


enemy in his winter quarters, and even obliged him to relinquiſh 

them. But this was where troops were ſuperior in native courage, 

or excelled in diſcipline ; where they were in want of none of the th 
neceflaries for making war, and had fortified towns to cover them th 

in caſe of a defeat; or where the enemy could not be reinforced. to 

strength of But in the inſtance before us, not one of all theſe cauſes can be of 
| pleaded. Waſhington was but three thouſand ſtrong when he at 
tacked Trenton, and thoſe men ſo fatigued and benumbed with the 

cold, that they were unable to handle their arms; and it was with di 


the greateſt ditficulty any of them reeroſſed the Delaware, and neaſ pe 
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ted half of them died, qr were rendered unfit for duty. I ſpeak from 
ed, ¶ authentic information, my IÞþrd. At no time during the winter was 
ly the rebel army above five thouſand ſtrong, often not three, and 
ce, thoſe in want of almoſt every article of cloathing. Vet with that 
on, inferior, naked force, Mr. Waſhington blockaded our army in their 
uf. quarters, and remained the whole winter in unmoleſted poſſeſſion of 
led every town within ten miles of them, often nearer, occupying a 
to circle of at leaſt ſixty miles. In which ſituation he continued until 
me he was reinforced in ſpring, when he approached within a few miles 
ton of Brunſwick ; and was permitted, though {till inferior, to poſt 
les, MW himſelf in ſo ſtrong a poſition, that it was not thaught prudent to at- 
leſ- tack him. The army therefore quitted Jerſey, relinquiſhing a 
n; MW whole province, of which they had been in full poſſeſſion fix months Howe re- 
ind before, without even having made a ſingle effort to recover the ho- treats from 
in nour they loſt at Trenton (though Mr. Waſhington was often re- Jerſey. 
ile: MW duced. to two thouſand men at Morris town) leaving the rebels all 
hat MW the advantage and credit they obtained by that action, which alone 
ing enabled them to recruit a ſingle man. | 
ght Before I quit Jerſey, allow me to point out to your lordſhip ſome 
re. other parts of our conduct, and the conſequence attending it. Upon 
bon the army entering Jerſey, a proclamation was iſſued, promiſing pro- 
en- tection and pardon to all ſuch as ſhould remain in their houſes. 
the The people pretty generally remained. and many thouſands receiy- 
of ed printed protections, ſigned by order of the commander in chief. 
diſ. But neither the proclamation nor the protections ſaved the people 
fer from plunder, nor from inſult ; their property was taken or de- 
ree ſtroyed, without diſtinction of perſons. They ſhewed their protec- 
lig tions. Heſſians could not read them, nor would not underſtand 
inf them, and the Britiſh ſoldiers thought they had as good a right to 
wil a ſhare as the Heſſians. This I aſſure your lordſhip was very ge- 
nerally the caſe while the army was advancing into the country, 
we was and were in poſſeſſion of it. In their retreat it was ſtill worſe ; 
een all who did not leave their wives and children, and abandon their 
o · property, were conſidered as rebels. When the rebels re- poſſeſſed Ruinous ex 
ons themſelves of the country, they treated all who had taken pro- fects. 
vill tections with the utmoſt ſeverity. Thus was this whole province 
aolt either irritated againſt his Majeſty's government, by a breach of 
the faith, or abandoned to perſecution, where they had ſhewn any loy- 
on- alty. No ſtep was taken to conciliate their affections. The dif- 
ale loyal were not difarmed, nor arms put into the hands of the loyal, 
na though both might have been done with the greateſt eaſe. No 
olf ſteps of ſound policy were purſued to ſecure the country; it was 
neir finally abandoned, and a proof given that proclamations and pro- 
1h tections were no aſſurance of ſafety fit to be relied on.—An awful 
ge example! which the leaders in rebellion have not failed to avail 
the themſelves of, and which I can aſſure your lordſhip I have beheld » 
zen the bad effects of on more occafions than one. I will not pretend 
bed. to ſay that Jerſey has not always been as rebellious a colony as any 
beſW of the thirteen,, but I aflert that there always has been many thou- 
af ſands of loyal ſubjects in it, and there would have been at this hour 
double the number there are in it, had it not been for the miſcon- 
duct I have now pointed out to your lordſhip. In ſuch cafes the 


people ſhould never be deceived, much leſs abandoned to GR 
Rr . when 
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when they were protniſed protection. Protection ought never th * 
be promiſed by government, but it ſhould be afforded at all riſks ; nn 


much leſs promiſed without even an intention of performing; 
which I am forry to ſee, from the correſpondence your lordſhip hay c 
ubliſhed, it was not in this caſe, as it there appears that it was not 


intended to keep poſſeſſior- of Jerſey. 19 
Having conducted the commander in chief out of the Jerſeys, III 
. - fhall leave him to perform his jeven weeks. voyage to Elk river 35 
(after having firſt taken a peep of a week into Delaware bay, to know , ; 
if it was navigable) while I thall beg your lordſhip's attention to - 


the affairs of the town and province of New York. I do not like 
to treat of public ſcandal ; I will not let fall a ſingle word upon f 
any man's intrigues, where they do not interfere. with the public 
= good; where they do, the public has a right to know the cauſe of 
: . - AJupineneſs and inattention in a general, or of corruption in a come q 
Gaming ru- miſſary. Gaming muſt ever prove of the very worſt conſequence: © 
mous in a in an army, and totally ruinous if the example ſhould happen to be 
General. ſet publicly by the commander: it then deſtroys ſubordination and ho 
reſpect, encourages licentiouſneſe, and all diſcipline falls of courſe, iſ ©* 
A young oſſicer who behoids his general every evening at a pharo- 
table, I will not fay loſe his temper, though certainly ſubject to 51 
fret like other men who play a. game of chance, in which there can 
be no amuſement but as it gratifies avarice— I ſay, the young off. e 
cer who beholds his general in ſuch a fituation, will ſoon loſe the 1 
reſpect to his ſtation, which he has loft to his perſon, when he is} © 
allowed to ſport as freely at his elbow on his ſlender income, as the 5© 
general does upon his princely revenues. He is aſhamed not to dv be 
it; he expects to make his court by it. There is little ceconomy 1. 
in an army where high gaming is allowed; it is beneath the man 


| .who plays at night for hundreds, to trouble himſelf next day how mi 
Bad effects he is to live upon his pay: He runs in debt for his neceſſaries, and 955 
on oſſicers. the country muſt be plundered to ſupply his miſtreſs. I aſk you, _— 


My lord, can the general, or any other officer of rank, pretend to 3 
reſtrain, much lefs puniſh, an inferior for plundering, when! 
he perhaps won all the poor gentleman's money the night before? P. 
To this cauſe, perhaps, as much as to the example ſet by the Hefl 
ans, may be attributed the ſcandalous height to which plundering 4 
is arrived at in the army. And yet, my lord, I cannot ſuppoſe "= 
that this was the cauſe of officers of very high rank taking large ©* 
quantities of wine, tobacco, and valuable effects belonging to mer- 


Chants at New York, who were known to be loyal, and who caget- ter 
ly embraced the firſt opportunity of joining the King's troops, ag 
This muſt have been done under the impreſſions of that favourite » 
idea, that Parliament has declared America to be in rebellion, oy 
% and that therefore every man in it has 7p/o fado forfeited his e- io 


„ © ſtate, and holds it entirely at his Majeſty's mercy,” that is at the 
diſpoſal of the army: | | U 
* lordſhip will be aſtoniſhed when I aſſure you that this is 5 

not only a prevalent opinion, but almoſt univerſal one. That it * 
has been eagerly embraced and ſupported by a certain governor nom 
in a military character, and I have been well aſſured it is cheriſhed ty 
even at head quarters. Thus my lord, have I endeavoured to atlign 
reaſons why many loyal and reſpectable citizens have been 
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ed of their furniture and effects, under this comprehenſive mode of Loyaliſts 
forfeiture. Plundering under ſuch an idea, is only making free Plundered. 


with what belongs to the King. The gentlemen cannot have read 
the act they ſpeak of, nor diſtinguiſhed that, it only ſays numbers 
of perſons, not all; and even if it did, that it would be neceſſary to 
try a Britiſh ſubject by a jury, in order to confiſcate his eſtate: I 
ſpeak from undoubted facts, 5 Lord, facts that will be heard of 
in a yet more ſerious mode. I point them out generally, in hopes 
that your lordſhip, in your humanity and juſtice, as well as for the 
honour of your country, and the Britiſh arms, will take ſome ſpeedy 
and effectual method of putting an end to ſuch pernicious and dif- 
graceful JR All ſuch as have refiited the torrent of rebel- 
hon, and thrown themſelves upon the protection of his Majeſty's 
troops, ſhould be ſhewn that they have acted wiſely as well as vir- 
tuouſly ; and that the army was ſent there to protect, not to plun- 


der and inſult them. That arch plunderer, Gen. de Heiſter, of- Curious fad 


fered the houſe he lived in at New York to public ſale, though it 
was the property of a very loyal ſubject, who had voluntarily and 
boſpitably accommodated him with the uſe of it. This may be 
nothing aſtoniſhing in a Heſſian. But J have ſeen the furniture of 
good and loyal ſubjects, men who are ſuffering reſtraint or impri- 
ſonment among the rebels, ſold by public auction; the carriages of 
gentlemen of the firſt rank ſeized upon; their arms defaced, and 
the plunderer's arms blazoned in their place; and this too by Bri- 
tiſh officers. An officer of high rank took forcible poſſeſſion of a 
gentleman's carriage and horſes, after 1t was well known that he had 
received his pardon from the King's commiſhoners : he uſed it for 
ſeveral months, and was with difhcuity prevailed on to give it up. 
This was acting under the ſtrongeſt delufion, to ſpeak of it in the 
mildeſt terms; not even allowing the King's pardon to fave Ameri- 
can property from the general paſſion for confiſcation. It was the 
fame officer who made fo free with another gentleman's wine, and 
even offered it in preſents by the pipe to his friends: a man, who 
from oſtentation and weakneſs, has vibrated between the defire of 
popularity as a magiitrate, and the vanity of being conſidered as a 
military genius. I conceal his name, becaufe he really has good 
qualities, which break ſometimes through the cloud of imperfections 
that ſurround them. I have thus particulariſed ſome inſtances, 
leaſt your lordſhip ſhould ſuſpect the truth of my general aſſertions, 

From this irkſome ſubject, allow me to draw your lordſhip's at- 
tention on Hudſon's river. There we fee forts ſtormed with the 
intrepidity and ſpirit which ever accompanies Britiſh troops, when 
properly conducted ; but with a loſs of brave men, which muſt be 
the more regretted, as we gained nothing but mere honour by 1t,— 
the ground being left to the rebels to improve upon their paſt errors. 


Why a delay was made of eight days before the army proceeded high- Clinton's | 
er up the river, we are ignorant of. Your lordſhip will recollect that delays.” 


the highland forts were taken the 6th of October; Æſopus burned 
the 13th ; and that Gen. Burzoyne did not fign his convention till 
the 16th. I have been aſſured by undoubted authority, that the ei- 
ty of Albany was totally defenceleſs, ſerving only as an hoſpital for 
the rebels, and as a lodgment for their ſmall magazines of proviſi- 
ens. The river is undoubtedly navigable for frigates within hy 

SEE | 181106 
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miles of Albany. There was no force even to oppoſe open boats; 
gondolas could have guarded them to the wharfs of the town. Why 
then did not the troops proceed immediately to Albany? the taking q 
of which might have been effected without the loſs of a man; and Ml © 
would have obliged Mr. Gates to have returned haſtily, or have X 
crofſed the Hudſon's river for want of proviſions. The latter would Y 
undoubtedly have been the caſe, as it is certain he had not two day: Wl _. 
provifions collected for his army, except what was in Albany. Put. WW 
nam could have been no impediment, as he could not poſſibly croſs WM A 
the river to attack Albany, had he been in a condition. This mea- 


Might have ſure would have infallibly enabled Gen. Burgoyne to retreat in ſafe 6 
ſaved Bur- ty, or to have formed a junction with the forces from New York at * 
ne. Albany, and thereby have ſaved the honour of the Britiſh arms, i. 
If it had not been found practicable to keep poſſeſſion of Albany, Har 

the paſſage to New Vork was ſafe and eaſy. 5 5 

Your lordſhip will plainly perceive that there was time ſufficient Ml? 


7 


between the 6th and the 16th, to have effected all this. Perhaps it t 
will be pleaded that Sir Henry Clinton was reſtrained by his or- 
ders, to remain on the defenlire. This did not operate more 
ſtrongly againſt taking poſſeſſion of Albany, than againſt ſtorming 
the forts in the Highlands. Whatever it proceeded from, the army 
only amuſed themſelves with burning Eſopus, and the houſes of th 
individuals which ſtood cloſe to the river's bank. If fire be neceſſ · WM de 
ry to accompany the ſword, permit me to aſk your lordſhip, why th 
was it referved for the province of New York, beyond all compa- I ft 
riſon the moſt loyal colony of the thirteen ? Why was it diſtinguiſh- 
ed by an unneceſſary deſtruction? Why did no ſort of declaration A 
whatever accompany the army as it penetrated into the country, 
acquainting the inhabitants how to conduct themſelves, holding ha 
forth ſafety to the loyal at leaſt, many thouſands of whom your 
lordſhip is well aſſured are in that colony? Why have theſe loyal MW}. 
people been treated the worſt ? I pray your lordſhip to enquire into Wy, 
re, 00 men the ſtate of the colony, you will find that 1 500 loyal ſubjects join- 
armed for ed Gen. Burgoyne in his ſhort progreſs into it; that near 5000 from bu 
Britain. it have joined the other armies, and that 4000 have returned their fin 
names in the ay of New York, to ſerve as militia, for the defence fre 
of that town. In pity and in juſtice, my lord, I hope you will ju 

enquire why theſe things have been done? and that, inſtead of a 
continuance of. ſuch conduct, the loyal and repenting will have N dn 
ſome diſtinguiſhing indulgence ſhewn them, ſhould the army move Im. 
that way next campaign. Policy enjoins it. That province ſo re 
gained, would enſure the reduction of the reſt, as the loyal there Wy, 
would greatly increaſe, and eſſentially aid his Majeſty's army. 55 

If after what has been already ſeen in the provinces of Jerſey and in 
New Vork, the public could be ſurpriſed at any miſconduct or proof fo 
| of incapacity, the . to the head of the Elk river muſt Ia 
Egregious ſurely produce that effect. Great geniuſes in a variety of difficul- fre 

miſconduct. ties, chooſe that which is moſt as and practicable. It belongs 

only to the conductors of the King's armies in America, to chooſe 
that which is moſt difficult, tedious, and uncertain. I will pals 
over the abſurdity of declining a march of twenty four miles from 
Somerſet court houſe in Jerſey to the river Delaware, which might 
have bcen performed in one night, and the river crofled before a 5 

| | : mi 
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Mid and greatly inferior enemy would have ventured to quit his 
ſtrong hold. Such a ſtep would have put us in poſſeſſion of Phila- 
delphia in three days, inſtead of three months, and ſubjected that 
whole province to the royal army; and it would alſo have put eve- 
ry magazine the rebels had formed in that country at once into our 
hands, to the total ruin of their cauſe. Why the fleet did not proceed 
up the Delaware river, inſtead of loſing five weeks in failing round to 
the Elk—1s one of the moit unaccountable parts of all our miſcon- 
duct. It is well known that the danger of the navigation in the 
Delaware 1s not greater than in Cheſapeak bay, and that the former 
is wider and more commodious for ſhips at Cheſter, which is with- 
in ſixteen miles of Philadelphia, than the river Elk is ſo far up; 
it was alſo equally unfortified ; the banks of the Delaware are low. 
and eaſily commanded by ſhips of war. Had the fleet proceeded 
up the Delaware to Cheſter, 8 weeks time would have been ſav- 
ed; the horſes belonging to our army would have been fit for uſe; 
ttle land carriage would have been neceſſary, from the place of 
landing being ſo near to Philadelphia; and the fleet would have been 
near to the army, ready to have afforded all neceſſary aids, and e- 
ven to have ſecured a ſafe retreat in caſe of any diſaſter. 


An action ſo deciſive as that of Brandywine, would have enabled Brandy- 
the King's army to have purſued the fugitives the ſame day to Phila- Wine. 


delphia, as the boats would have been at hand ready to have crofled 
the Schuylkill, the only river in its way. The great quantity of 
ſtores laid up in Philadelphia would have fallen into our hands, 
and probably in the general confuſion, the Congreis themſelves. 
A great deal of time would at leaſt have been ſaved, which proved 
to be ſo neceſſary at the cloſe of the campaign; and it would alſo 
have been the ſaving of ſeveral veſſels loaded with baggage, cloaths 
ing, and merchandiſe, which were loſt in the river, owing to its 
being ſo late in the ſeaſon before they could be diſpatched from News 
York, after we were certain the army would be able to keep poſſeſ- 
hon of Philadelphia. Had either of theſe plans been purſued, the 
bulineſs of the campaign would have been fo forward, and with fo 
ſmall a loſs from ſickneſs, that the troops which were called away 
from New York might have been ſpared, and thereby enſured a 

junction with Gen. Burgoyne. 1 5 e 

' What a different face would our affairs have worn in America at 

this hour? Your lordſhip muſt be convinced, from your own infor- 

mation, that the rebellion would have been at an end. Behold the 

reverſe of all this. Five wecks were loſt in going round to Elk ; 

the horſes of the army were almoſt entirely rendered unfit for fer- 

vice ; the troops were landed in one of the moſt unhealthy countries 

in America, in the moit fickly ſeaſon ; and obliged to halt near a 
fortnight in order to collect horſes, and to refreſh, after fo tedious 


2 voyage. The landing was made fixty miles, inſtead of fixteen, Folly of b 
from the principle object of the campaign; the troops ſubjected to voyage. 


a long march through a very difficult country, and obliged to at- 
tack the rebels at a very great diſadvantage, croſſing a river in their 
front, ſeparated in two diſtinct bodies, and ever liable to be encoun- 
tered by the whole force of the rebels. The fleet could not co- ope- 

ate with the army, but was diſmiſſed to go round into the Dela- 

are; no poſſible retreat was left _ caſe of any diſaſter; if they 0 
- 2 


Rebels run 


days. 


Battle of 
German 
town. 


in 14 hours, wine; and no army ever fled in greater confuſion or diſmay than 
we take 15 the rebels; in fourteen hours after his defeat, Mr. Waſhington was 
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been repulſed, it muſt have been fatal, as they were unprovided 
with proviſions ; victory, in ſhort, was abſolutely neceffary to their 
preſervation. They muſt be maſters of the country in order to ex. 
1ſt, The bravery of the troops ſaved their commander the dif- 
grace, and the nation the misfortune, which ſeemed due to his indif- 
cretion. | 5 | | 

There is great magnanimity and true courage, in firmly encoun- 
Aering dangers and difficulties when the ſervice abſolutely requires 
it; but where a general expoſes his army to it unneceflarily, and 
by that means protracts the war, when a plain, fate, and expediti- 
ous method offers, it is incapacity, or madneſs in the extreme, 
Fortunately the fleet had a more expeditious voyage returning 
from Elk, than it had going thither, and failed ſafely up the Dela- 
ware, which a few weeks before had been deemed fo dangerous; or 
the army would have been in a very diſagreeable fituation, notwith- 
ſtanding the victory they had obtained. 

Few victories were ever more eaſily won, than that at Brandy- 


on the banks of the Schuylkill, near thirty miles from the place of 
action; the inhabitants of Philadelphia were in the utmoſt conſter- 
nation; Iz ge quantities of ſtores were lodged in it; the royal army 
had but to march on, and all muſt have fallen into their hands, 
without another ſhot. Inſtead of this, the army moved with the 


_ greateſt caution in purſuit of a broken and diſmayed enemy, who MW wc 


no longer thought of diſputing a paſs with the intrepidity of the ¶ ca. 
King's troops. Inſtead of marching along the plain and broad road MW to 
to Philadelphia, the army filed off, and marched flowly and cauti- ¶ fit 
oully acroſs the country, then up the e, we and then down An 
again; by which means ſufficient time was allowed the rebels to re-M er: 
collect themſelves, recover their ſpirits, and remove their ſtores is 
from Philadelphia. . the 

At laſt, when nothing remained in it worth taking, the city was we 
entered in triumph, fifteen days after the victory at Brandywine, MWſhc 
If this conduct does not proceed from a total want of capacity, I Wing 
hope it is to be attributed to nothing worſe : courage certainly was {Wwe 
not wanting; yet the ardor of the troops has been conſtantly re. Yo 
ftrained. Upon every defeat we have given the rebels, we ſeem toWal: 
have been afraid of a vanquiſhed and broken rabble, that we de · ¶ bre 
ſpiſed before we defeated them. This, my lord, is a paradox {Wſtor 
which people endeavour to account for in various ways; ſome at- Nh 
tribute it to indolence, others to over caution, and fome even to 4 
fear that the war would be too ſhort, I own I cannot agree in the 
laſt, with regard to the perſon who has the chief command, though 
I may ſuſpect ſome of thoſe in his confidence. | | 

The action at Germantown needs no other comment, than that 
it was ſimilar to all the battles we have fought. His Majeſty's 
troops gained a compleat victory, and yet they were ſo much re- 
ſtrained in the purſuit, that the rebels eſcaped with a very inconſ- 
derable loſs. The victorious troops were not thought ſufficient to 
purſue the enemy they had defeated, until the grenadiers were 
brought up from Philadelphia, eight miles diſtant ; the purſuit was 


then 
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ed then permitted, but the rebels had by that time collected theni- 

ir WM ſelves, and got to ſuch a diſtance, that it was totally ineffectual. 

* The forts on the Delaware were taken after ſuch a delay, ſuch a 

iſ. ſeries of blunders, and with ſuch loſs, that they were indeed a very b 


dear purchaſe, The expedition to White marſh, is, in the opinion 

of many, a moſt ſingular inſtance of incapacity. The King's ar- 

my marched up to the front of the rebel encampment, and finding At White 
it fortified too ſtrongly to be attacked, without farther examination marſn, ſuce 


nd Wl were led back to Philadelphia. Here was another occation loſt of bes certain. 

ti- ¶ cruſhing at a blow the rebel power, I aſſert, as an undoubted fact, 

de. that the rebel camp was totally unfortified in the rear; and had 

ng the King's army turned their left flank, and attacked their rear, 

la · ſucceſs was certain; nay, their deſtruction muſt have enſued, as 

or MW the rebels were greatly inferior even in numbers. If the ge- 

h- neral had but remained in their rear only two days without at- 
tacking tbem, Mr. Waſhington muſt either have decamped before 

y- him, or have marched out and given him battle, as it is well known 

am he had not above one day's proviſion in his camp. This we learn- 

72s ed even before we got back to Philadelphia, and ought certainly 

of to have known it ſooner, did not a diſlike to buſineſs, and indo- 

er- ¶ lence, retard our ſucceſs. It is inexcuſable in a general, at all 

ny times, to be ſo ignorant of his adverſary's ſituation : in a civil war, 

ds, N when intelligence is ſo eaſily obtained, it is criminal. 5 

he Thus we have twice allowed Mr, Waſhington to ſhew all the 

ho world, that he is capable, with an inferior force, to chooſe ſuch a 

he WW camp as he can remain in with ſafety, Such camps, my lord, are 

ad WW to be found in almoſt every pariſh in America. What then is our 

ti- ¶ ſituation * Muſt we not either relinquiſh all hope of conquering 

vn America, or change our commanders, and with them ſuch a diſ- 

re- I graceful ſyſtem? The idea of fighting upon any fort of equal terms, Muſt 

res ¶ is totally exploded among the rebels; the beſt we can expect is, that change out 
they ſhould wait for us in a camp which they deem ſecure, in Which comman- 

vas we ſhould either. ſurround them, and cut off their ſupplies, or we ders. 

ne, MW ſhould embrace the occaſion like men accuſtomed to victory; feel- 

„I ing our ſuperiority in valour and diſcipline, and even in numbers, 

ras Wwe ſhould ſtorm their camp, and at a blow annthilate rebellion, 

re · Vour lordſhip knows that in ſuch caſes it is even ſafeſt to be the 

to aſſailants; the idea of fuperiority, with which it inſpires every 

de · MW breaſt, almoſt enſures ſucceſs, and few attempts have failed in 


forming a fortified camp. Inſtead of declining it, it is a fituation 
which we ſhould wiſh the rebels to place themſelves in. I aſſert 


o aithat this is the general language, and even the murmurs of the 
the MWroyal army at this hour in America. Bunker's hill and Trenton 
1gh have had very unhappy effects upon all our military proceedings 


in America. It belongs only to men of genius to draw advantage 
trom their paſt errors ; a mere ſoldier is incapable of it ; he falls 
into deſpair and inaction, for want of mental reſources. In the 
Inter quarters, before the diſaſter at Trenton, the troops were too 
much extended; ever ſince they have been ſo much collected, as to 
loſe the advantage of our victories. At Bunker's hill we deſpiſed 

tuation; we have ever ſince fallen into the oppoſite extreme. 
I think it totally unneceſſary to dwell longer upon the expedition 
0 the head of Elk river, or upon the operations of the army until 
| + | they 


\> 
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Want of a- they went into winter quarters. I am perſuaded your lordſhip, 
bility in our and every man of the leaſt information in this country, muſt be 
operattons. convinced of the abſurdity of the one, and of the dilatorineſs and 
want of ability in the other. The public may ſee that from theſe two 
cauſes the advantages of the campaign to the ſouthward have been 
very unequal to their hopes, or indeed. to what they had a right to 
expect, even if it had not ſacrificed Gen. Burgoyne's army. The 
people give their money freely; the zeal and intrepidity of the 
troops are unqueſtionable; but that the advantage which onght to 
ariſe from both ſhould be loſt, through a total want of capability 
in planning, and activity in executing, muſt mortify every good 
and loyal ſubject in an extreme degree. I acquit your lordſhip of 
11 having planned the ſouthern campaign; I know it was ſent home 
' recommended by many in reſpectable rank and ſituations, particu 
fil larly from Amboy. You gave way to the deception, (your lord- 
ſhip perceives I ſpeak from information) and large promiſes were 
9 made, that many thouſands of loyal ſubjects would join the royal ſtan- 
Fi dard as ſoon as it ſhould make its appearance in Pennſylvania, The 
' deceiver now lays the fault upon the general for not extending his for-Wwi 
ces, and affording a greater appearance of protection. He may be right. w. 
as he is in high truſt and favour under him. An unlimited power we 
over the liberty of his fellow citizens is intruſted in him. He who ne 
__- was eſteemed by one of them, is now placed over 

them. | bv | 
| Folly of oe- The town of Philadelphia, my lord, is all we have for millions 
| pps expended laſt campaign. How far ſuch a conqueſt is advantageous 
Pn to us, or facilitates the future progreſs of our army, I leave to your 
lordſliip to judge from the official diſpatches you have received, and 
the report of every officer who has arrived from America. From 
its natural fituation, Philadelphia is - incapable of being ' fortified, 
An army mult be left to defend it; and a fleet to keep open the 
communication with it by water; the banks of the river are equally 
hoſtile as before, and difficult to guard; and after all what does it 
command? is there any natural boundary which can be eſtabliſhed? 
any important poſt which can be ſeized upon by the poſſeſſion of 
it? it is divided by the Delaware from the Jerſeys; a ſmall guard 
of militia on the oppoſite bank watches every motion made in the 
town with impunity ; and the paſlage for boats is obſtructed near 
three months in the winter, The country weſtward from Philadel- 
hia is one of the moſt difficult in America, In ſhort, the army 
is at ſea in that country; the general finds it ſo, and knows not 

how to proceed; he is at his wit's end. . 5 

Howe offers After having taken this review of the proceedings towards con- 
terms diſ- quering America by arms, permit me call your lordſhip's attention 
graceful to to the means made uſe of to effect it otherwiſe, A meſſage was ſent 
yu by Sir William Howe to Congreſs, offering to treat upon ſuch 
| terms, as could not be juſtified upon any other grounds than abſo- 
late deſpair. The time choſen for this too, was when they were 
fluſhed with the defeat of Gen. Burgoyne's army, This meſlage 
was ſent by one Brown, through the medium of Mr. Willing of 
Philadelphia. Brown was a clerk to the houſe of Willing, Mor 
ris, and company. Morris is one of the members of the Congreſs, 
has been one of the moſt active, and without whoſe aſſiſtance it i 
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confefſed the Congreſs could never have eſtabliſhed a credit in 
France, His brother, one of the houſe, is now their factor in 
France, and the Congreſs are ſupplied under the name and credit 
of Mefits. Willing, Morris, and company; though I do not be- 
lieve that Mr. Willing himſelf has any ſhare in the bufineſs. 
Happily the Congreſs treated the meſſage with contempt, and im- 
priſoned the meſſenger. I fay happily, becauſe I affert, that had 
a treaty been diſgracefully concluded with Congreſs upon the terms 
offered, Great Britain would only have retained the ſhadow of ſo- 
vereignty over America, and that even would not have laſted ten 
years. I aſſert this to be a truth ;—the public will comment 
upon it. 


When Gen. Howe landed.at-Elk river, he publiſhed a declara- 


tion, aſſuring thoſe who ſhould remain peaceably in their houſes, 


protection both in perſon and property. I will not enter into the 
ſcandalous detail of plundering during the campaign, but ſhall con- 
fine myſelf to what has paſſed fince the troops have been in winter 
quarters. The property of loyal ſubjects has been taken at the 
will of commiſſaries, who have paid for it or not as they pleaſed; flour 
was purchaſed from ſeveral perſons when the army was in great 
want of it, before the navigation of the river was cleared, and ge- 
nerous prices were promiſed ; yet twenty ſhillings only were paid 
at a time when the worſt flour was ſold at fifty ſhillings per hun- 
dred; and ſome perſons were even threatened with being ſent pri- 
ſoners to the Provoſt, becauſe they preſumed to aſk for any payment 
at all. A great and generous ſalary has been ſettled upon a com- 
miſſary to place him above the corruption of his office. It was not 
conſidered that this man was taken from the ſchool of the India 
Houſe, and familiariſed to the peculations of the Eaſt, This gen- 
tleman too, the friend of the virtuous Duke of Grafton, talks of 
the rights of America, declares himſelf a whig under the American 


Oppreſſion, 


Peculations 


acceptation of the word: he even preſumes to aſſert, that the gene- 


ral is of the ſame ſentiments. I know it is abſolutely neceſſary 
that the army ſhould have comfortable quarters ; but 1s it juſt, my 
lord, that loyal ſubjects ſhould have their houſes crammed with 
ſoldiers, while many who have been rebels, and ſtill would be fa 
if they dared, are exempted ? this I aver is the caſe in too many 
inſtances; even the houſes of thoſe gentlemen who-are now priſoners 
in Virginia, have been filled, and none excuſed. Ts not this inequit- 
able and impolitic in a high degree ? is not this ſhewing, that to 


have been in rebellion is the beſt road to favour and kind treatment? 


there is but one way of accounting for ſuch conduct. 
If we turn our eyes to the city of New York, we ſee the moſt 
ſingular and abſurd ſyſtem of government imaginable. There we 


behold the governor of the province acting as a general officer only, 


while a military governor commands with abſolute power in the 


city, and the mayor acting under him, exerciſes a civil authority, Great cha, 


under a military controul. Still the government of New York is 


far preferable to that of Philadelphia. The military governor is a yg... 


man of rank and character, unconnected with provincial party, an 
uncontaminated with rebellion ; it is not neceflary for him to make 
a ſhow of too much zeal to cover his paſt miſdeeds, He is a man 


Interior to none for good judgment and humanity, and a knowledge 
| | | i 5 not 


- 


rater of 
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not only of that town, but of America in general: he acts as a fx 
ther to the people over whom he preſides. TT. 

The luxury and licentiouſneſs of the army have reached your 
lordſhip's ears too frequently to make it neceſſary for me to expat. 
ate on that head. What can the nation expect from a luxuriou 
and licentious army, and an indolent and diſſipated general? our 
affairs abſolutely require the induſtry, economy, and regularity 
of an Amherſt; with the fire and genius of a Wolfe, A regiment 
might be formed of idle, uſeleſs commiſſaries, quarter-maſters, 2 
gents, and forage maſters; there are twenty of theſe appointments 
now, where there was one laſt war in America, The rebellian wil 
never be at an end, while there are ſo many idlers fattening upon 
the ſpoils of England and America. While our Weſt India iftands 
are in the utmoſt diſtreſs for lumber, at leaſt five hundred thouſaud 
ſaves are ſuffered to rot in cellars, and on wharfs at Philadelphia, 
under pretence of a ſcrupulous adherence to law, though licence 
are granted to the veſſels of favourites to import cargoes from dif. 
| ferent places, contrary to all law and good policy. And though vo 
Indulgence merchant could obtain permiſſion to export theſe ſtaves, yet the 
1 commiſſary general was allowed to do it to Corke, under the pre 

tence that it was for the uſe of the contractors. Theſe were hogh 
head ſtaves, my lord, to make beef barrels.—The trick is too glar- 
ing! I have ſpoken freely, my lord; I have done it from a con. 
viction ariſing from the fulleſt information, and from the moſt 
hearty and Zealous defire of ſeeing the preſent rebellion in America 
ſpeedily cruſhed, and law, order, and conſtitutional liberty reſtor- 
ed to that unhappy and deluded country, under the Britiſh go. 
vernment, Ps 
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GovxRNOR JOHNSTONE's SPEECH, 
March 224, 1779. On Lord Howe's Conduct in America, 


A 8 I differ from the noble lord (Howe) who ſpoke laſt in almoſt 
L every thing he has ſaid, I will conſider the heads of his dif- 
courſe ſeparately, and give my reaſons to the Houſe: for this diſa- 
Ld. Howe greement. His lordſhip has firſt alledged that no reinforcement 
reinforced was ſent to him, becauſe of the two line of battle ſhips mentioned by 
with a ſhips the noble lord at the admiralty, one was intended to attend on the 
Commiſſioners in caſe they thought proper to return immediately, 
and the other was deſtined to bring his lordſhip home; ſtill the two 
ſhips, Trident and Ardent, were there; the admiralty had a right to 
reckon upon them, as it could not be ſuppoſed that either the Commit 
fioners, who ſailed in the Trident from Englaud a week later than 
d*Eſtaing ſailed from Toulon, or the Ardent, who ſailed with the 
convoy a little before them, could poſſibly have left the ports of 
North America before the packet, which failed the gth of May, 
would announce the approach of the French ſquadron, and there» 
fore they were ſhips to be conſidered as on the ſpot, to be uſed and 
depended upon as the event has proved, | 
The admiralty had further, reaſons to expect that the whole of 
lord Howe's force would have been collected, eſpecially the two 


decked ſhips, becauſe they had ſent his lordſhip yery _——— 
vr 8 7 0 
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fr of the ſailing of Monſieur la Motte Piquet, and of the certainty 
of a war with France : in this caſe his force was far from being 


your deſpicable. y the two decked ſliips were not collected after two Did novcol- 
bat: months notice, is a queſtion on which I am perſuaded his lordſhip lect his 


will be able to give very good reaſons, TI can vote upon the ſub- 
ject, becauſe J am ſufficiently acquainted with the facts neceffary 
to form my judgment, but I queſtion if an hundred members in 
the houſe know the actual force lord Howe had under his command, 
or the confidence the admiralty could have that this rorce would 
ents be collected. | | 

will The next point the noble lord ſtates, and the honourable gentle» 
Po man who made the motion has inforced the ſame argument, is, 
that in caſe Monſ. d*Eſtaing had found our army at Philadelphia, 
and our ſhips in the Delaware, that the army would have been 
ſtarved, __ the ſhipping deſtroyed. This opinion 18 general 
throughout the nation; it has been favoured by the friends of ad- 
miniſtration, to enforce the wiſdom of their meaſure in abandoning 
po Philadelphia ſo opportunely as they did. It has been agreed to by 
tue this fide of the Houſe, to magnify the riſk which our fleet and our 
Pre Harmy run by their bad management. But on this ſubject, as I may 
og. probably do on many others, I differ from them both. I maintain, 


lar Has I always have done, that the abandoning Philadelphia at the mo- 


on. ment we did, was moſt fatal to our affairs in North America; and 


nol that ſuppoſing no ſuch orders had been given, and Monſ. d' Eſtaing e _ 
rom - 


"1c had arrived off the Delaware as he did, that neither the ſhips in 

tore that river, nor the army at Philadelphia, run any riſk from that 

$% Weicumſtance, for fix or eight weeks at leaſt, by which time we muſt 
have been relieved from any impreſſions of reſtraint, by the navi- 
gation of that river being interrupted. | 


Firſt, I fay, that the navigation of that river is fo intricate, 
H, that ſuppoſing the buoys cut away, the belt pilots of the country 


could not have traced out the channel to have aſcended the river with 


ſuch ſhips as thoſe under Monſ. d*Eſtaing, in eight or ten days. 

oft WM Next I aſſert, that none of the 74 or 80 gun ſhips, without be- 
dif- Ning lightened, could have paſſed the flats, as the Trident went on 
ifae ¶ ground twice at the top of high water, not from miſſing the channel, 
ent but from the ſhallowneſs of the water, and this ſhip draws three 
by feet leſs water than any of the French 74 gun ſhips. 

the Thirdly, I affert, that ſuppoſing Monſ. d'Eſtaing, with his whole 
ly, force, had actually aſcended the Delaware, above the flats, that 


wo Hall our ſhips, both men of war and tranſports, could have been 


to moved into ſafety, above the chevaux de trize ; or the tranſports, 


"iſe Neould have been removed above the chevaux de frize, and the ſhips 
dan of war moored in a half-moon below, with flanking batteries on 


the each fide of the river, which was in poſſeſſion of our army. We A. Barring- 
of {MWhould alſo have had the advantage of ſending fire-ſhips down the ton a noble 
ay, {Wfiream among the enemy. The river is not fo broad as the ©**=ptc- 


re- Thames at Graveſend, and d' Eſtaing after paſſing through a hot 
nd {Wire in aſcending, muſt have been repulſed in the ſame manner 

which experience has demonſtrated we were capable of doing by the 
of I late attack at St. Lucia, where Admiral Barrington, with a very 


wo inferior force indeed, has ſhewn, what men, not willing to dé- 


ico Wſpair, can accompliſh. ' + 


of BE A 


ores. 


ſtaing. 


_ 


* 
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For my own part, after conſidering the ſubject on every point, 
again and again, I really think, ſo far from any danger by the 
direct application of the force of the enemy in the Delaware, that a 

there was hardly any rifx from any thing that could have been 
done by them, in that river, againſt the reſiſtance of our ſhips and 
army ; New York would have been the place in danger. But it : 
is always to be remembered, if orders had not been given for 

leaving Philadelphia, our great ſhips of war would not have been 4 

in the river Delaware, and therefore New York was equally caps p 

ble of receiving the defence, which they actually did preſent wha © 

d*Eftaing came off that port. So that on every alternative, the F 
operations of his force would have been equally abortive. - : 

But the noble lord ſays, the army would have been ſtarved, To * 
my knowledge, there was five weeks proviſions for the army in 

Philadelphia, and ſtill greater quantities in the river when we ar, 

rived there, though it had been determined to leave the place, l 


Ld. Howe's know how juſtly high the character of the noble lord ſtands for na. 1 
character val reputation; no man could eſteem it in a higher degree than I did” 


ge myſelf, before the tranſaction I am going to ſpeak of. Perhaps my 
* diſappointment was the greater on that account, and the eſtimate! FY 
made of the force of the enemy, was leſs from the opinion J had of T 
the vice admiral who commanded our fleet. I-underſtand his con- a 
duct has received repeated applauſe from officers of high reputation. 
in this Houſe, while I was abſent from fickneſs ; but this ſhall not 
Prevent me from ſpeaking my own opinion freely on this, and e. 
very other ſubject. I have been told the two noble admirals the 
(Keppel and Howe) have been pouring incenſe on each other“ 
heads in very copious ſtreams. I agree they ſtand in the moſt re- _ 
ſpectable light on account of their Former ſervices ; and I alſo agree, 
with my friend below me, that in caſe any miniſter has been guil-M, 
ty of any improper conduct, that has driven ſuch men from the; 
ſervice of the ſtate at this critical moment, when the exertions off but 
all good men are ſo much wanted to repel the common enemy, that wap 
ſuch a miniſter ſhould feel the indignation of this Houſe, and of - 
Too high his country at large. But if it ſhould appear on the other- hand, 3 
for the ſtate that any ſet of military men, in their ſeveral pretenſions, are be- nd 
come too bigh for the ſtate, I hope there is ſtill left in the nation, %% 
virtue and ſpirit ſufficient to repel ſuch claims, and ability enough to yi f 
be found in the naval department to reſiſt the power of our enemies, N or 
even if the two noble admirals were no more. e 
Adminiſtration has certainly great credit in diſpatching the twoſ and 
ackets from Falmouth, to give the noble lord notice of the ſailing f ned 
of the Toulon ſquadron, and the packet that did arrive in America the 
having fallen in with that ſquadron, from every particular whichF, , 
the captain related, it was evident to me, beyond a doubt, that I fh 
they were bound to ſweep the coaſt of America, from Virginia, . 
5 northward. The packet arrived the 29th of June, and certainly 
gave ſufficient time for every preparation to be made for receiving 
the enemy, who did not arrive off New York till the 11th July. 
Whether thoſe preparations were made, or otherwiſe, is a queſtion 
J ſhall not now enter into.— I mean at preſent only to take notice 
of ſome aſſertions in a pamphlet that has been circulated with great 
induſtry, as preparatory to miſlead our judgments in the _—_ ; 
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of to day. -This performance I can hardly attribute to the noble 
lord to whom it relates: it is too fulſome flattery to ſuppoſe he 
had any ſhare in it, or that he can give it the leaſt countenance 
now; nor ſhould J have envied his lordſhip any of the praiſes be- 
ſtowed by ſo idolatrous an author, if he had not taken notice of ſo 
infignificant a perſon as myſelf, and miſrepreſented my opinions. 
His patron might have enjoyed the glory of making a bridge of 
boats to paſs the army over the rill that ſeparates Sandy Hook from 
the main, with the affiſtance of all the boats from fifty ſail of pen- 
dants, four hundred tranſports, and two hundred flat boats, with- 
out any interference of mine. I am willing the Houſe ſhould un- 
derſtand this marvellous work was equal to every thing in ancient 
ſtory, and even ſuperior to Cæſar's bridge over the Rhine; but in 
that part which reſpects myſelf I cannot fo eaſily ſubmit, | 
Now, Sir, I aſſert before you, and the whole world, that what 
is imputed to me by the author of this pamphlet is not true. I ne- 
ver obtruded myſelt into the ſociety of any ſet of men; the mo- 


ment I heard the French fleet had appeared, I thought it my duty 


to go down to Sandy Hook in the night to offer my poor ſervices ; 
neither did I ever bewail our deplorable fituation from the circum- 
ſtance of the French ſquadron coming on the. coaſt of America. 
I thought it a lucky circumſtance, I expreſſed that ſentiment to 
all with whom I converfed. I am glad I did not know the immi- 
nent danger we were in until I came to this city, the centre of all 
true intelligence, otherwiſe I might have paſſed more uneaſy hours. 
I alſo deny that I ever aſſerted Lord Howe had a ſuperiority over 
the French ſquadron, when they appeared off the port of New 


53 
Ful ſome 
flattery. 


Vork. If the noble lord can remember any thing that paſſed be- 


tween him and a perſon of ſo little conſequence as myſelf, he muſt 
know, that ſo far from entertaining that ſentiment, when the noble 
lord talked of going out of the harbour to give them battle, J ſaid that 
thought he was not of ſufficient force to hazard an engagement; 
but I always thought, with a proper diſpoſition of his force, he 
was fully capable of defending the entrance of the harbour. What 
I ſaid then, and what J aſſert now, is, that after the junction of 
the Cornwall of 74 guns, the Raiſonable of 64, the Renown of 50, 
and the Centurion of 50, all heavy metal ſhips, Lord Howe was 
equal, if not ſuperior in force to the French ſquadron. I give it al- 
fo as my opinion, with deference to better judgments, that when his 
lordſhip appeared off Rhode Ifland, though he did not take the whole 
of his force with him, that he was fully equal to Monſ. d'Eſtaing, 
and I reckon in the following manner: His fleet was the beſt man- 
ned that ever went to ſea, commanded by brave judicious officers ; 
the French were ill manned and fickly, and damaged upon entering 
and returning through the fire of the batteries on Rhode Ifland, 


Ld. Howe 
equal if not 
ſuperior ta 
d' Eſtaing. 


Iſhall read the liſt of the two ſquadrons, and the manner I claſs 


them, 
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| e Gun, 
a match for Cæſar 
* 2a ben by Iſis of 50 7 


| | Guns, Pounders. 
I efteem the Cornwall 74 


Eagle of 64 18 24] 


Experiment co 12 12 


Languedoc 84 


Trident 64 18 24 
Roebuck 44 0 m8 | Tonant 80 
Raiſonable 64 18 24 8 
Phoenix" 44 9 18 . 74 
Somerſet 70 19. 32: Hector 74 
Nonſuch 64 18 24 Pe 4 
Richmond 32 12 74 
St. Albans 64 18 224 
Venus 1 le lh, 
Ardent 66 „ 1 
Pearl 32 12 Marſeilles 74 
Preſton 60 i184 a 1 
8 32 12 Valin / 65 
IIIs 1 3d | | 
Vigilant 20 ---24 e 9 
Centurion 50 12 24 | 
Sphinx * 0 25 F antaſque 64 
Renown £0' us a. Sagittaire 5o 
| g & 18 pounders, 


Note. Lord Howe had, befides theſe, the Nautilus Hoop of 18 gunz, 

Carcaſ5 and Thunder bombs, Strombolo, Sulphur, and Volcano fireſhips, 

Four row gallies, and two tenders, befides the Leviathan, capable of 

mounting 70 guns, and actually carrying 44, left at Sandy Hook ; and 

the Nabob and Supply, two old Eaft India ſhips, taken into his Majeſty'' 

ſervice, and mounting 36 guns each, and 236 men, that ſailed with tht 

Aeet, but which Lord Howe ſent to the Meſt Indies. If too weak, why 

. leave the Leviathan behind? Why detach the Nabob and Supply? 

Ld. Howe Will any ſeaman ſay that the ſhips, as they are arranged, can be deemed 

when ſupe- inferior in any point of the line? But the Languedoc vas diſmaſted and 

cone gg oft her rudder in the florm. The Marſeilles was diſmaſted in the florm, 

2 JE. The Cæſar was beaten by the Iſis, and driven into Boſton, The Mon 

ſtaing lay mouth of 64 guns, another of Byron's ſquadron, had joined Lord Howe 

diſmaſted at Sandy Hook on the 18th, yet Eftaing lay at anchor in the open ſea 

within 20 for eight days, where he raiſed jur nee A evithin 20 leagues of Sandy 

"54 es of Hot. Lord Howe waited from the 19th to the 24th of Augaſt before 
he followed, though he had then confeſſedly fo ſuperior a force, - 


But it may be ſaid although Lord Howe had a ſuperiority by 
the addition of his heavy frigates, yet 1t was impoſſible they could 
be brought to act in the diſpoſition in which I have Fon them. 
This I admit, but at the ſame time I contend, that Lord Howe had 
a complete line of heavy ſhips, capable of lying along fide the 
French ſhips, and in half an hour's action, every one knows the 
line of battle muſt be broken, when all the frigates could have come 
to have acted to the utmoſt of their force. If this is not admitted, 
it would be impoſſible for Lord Howe, or any other officer, to have 
availed himſelf of the advantage of any number of larger ſhips ; for 
8 ſuppoſing 
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ſuppoſing his frigates had all been 50 gun ſhips, ſtill no greater 
number than the ſhips. oppoſed to the enemy's line can act at the 
beginning, until they are broken and ſcattered, which muſt always 
happen, as I ſaid before, in half an hour in every ſea engagement. 
The generality of mankind are confounded in their opinions by the 
weight of metal, and the number of guns ſtated, without knowing 
the real circumſtances attending thoſe apparent diſproportions. I 
reckon an Engliſh 64 gun ſhip a match for any 74 gun ſhip out of 
France. The difference between the actual force of two ſuch ſhips 
is not ſo much as people imagine. They generally count the diffe- 
rence of ten guns, but in fact the difference upon the real efficient 
batteries 1s only two guns, the reſt ariſes from the guns on the quar- 
deck and forecaſtle, which are light, and are not of ſuch conſe- 
quence, and are often in the way of working the ſhip. Reſpecting 
the weight of metal, I think the Engliſh 64 has a great advantage 


over the French 74. Experience has convinced me, that the French Engliſn 64, 


36 pounder (equal to our 42 pounder) 1s a gun that cannot be ma- 


naged ſufficiently quick. Whatever gun is above the ſeize of being & 30 to 


loaded by one man to a ſpunge, and breeched about by one man to 
a handſpike, I eſteem too large for action. I believe the 18 and 24 
pounders, which all our 64 gun ſhips carried, to be the fitteſt guns 
for uſe in a cloſe engagement ; the quickneſs of their fire, and the 
certainty of po'nting them well and eaſily, does more than com- 
penſate for the difference of damage when they hit. I do not ſay 
this will be the caſe in an engagement like Mr. Keppel's, on the 
contrary tacks, where the ſhips came up ſcattered, and the enemy 
have time to load again before they meet. Here the heavy grape 
ſhot does great miſchief to the ſails and rigging. I ſpeak of a cloſe 
engagement on the ſame tack in the uſual manner. I think alſo, 
that one of our new 50 gun ſhips, with 12 and 24 pounders, is 
nearly a match for a French 64. What happened in this very tranſ- 
action will vindicate my opinion. The Iſis, one of the ms of the 
o gun ſhips of Lord Howe's ſquadron, fell in with the Cæſar, the 
eſt 74 of d*Eſtaing's fleet, and a flag ſhip too, and in a fair en- 


gagement the Iſis beat the Cæſar. Much praiſe is undoubtedly due Galant ex- 
to the captain, officers, and ſeamen of the Iſis, for this extraordi- amples. 


nary gallant action, but it ſhews at the ſame time that my opinions 
are not extravagant. The Jupiter, one of our 50 gun ſhips, very 
ill manned, has lately had an engagement with the Trident of 64 
guns, and the iſſue has been favourable to my opinion. The battle 
was drawn without any claim to a ſuperiority by the French ſhip. 
I could give many proofs in the hiſtory of naval engagements, that 
my opinion is juſtified by experience, nor do I know any inſtance 
where it can be contradicted upon any trial that has been made. 
But the Houſe will obſerve by the liſt of ſquadrons which I have 
read, that no ſuch diſproportion of force end, becauſe any diffe- 
rence that may appear in the ſhips of the line was fully compenſated 
by the aſſiſtance they would derive from the frigates, three of which 
were two decks, and one (the Vigilant) an old India ſhip of 20 24 
pounders. All the others, excepting the Sphinx, were heavy me- 
tal frigates of 36 and 32 guns, carrying 12 pounders on the main 
battery.— Theſe, Sir, are the opinions which I am ready to hes 


- 


86 


Ld. Howe 
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and I have a certain conviction in my own mind of the truth of 
what I advance. . 
I am ſtill at a loſs to know whether the noble lord himſelf really 


might have thought his ſquadron was inferior in force to that of Mon. d'Eſtaing. 


beaten d'E- 
ſtaing. 


Lad. Howe's 
former fer- 
viees. 


J have never heard this aſſerted by any officer who ſerved in the 
fleet. I have always heard it alledged, that his lordſhip was ma. 
nœuvering for the wind, and meant to give d*Eſtaign battle, but 
was prevented by the ſtorm, If fo, I conclude he expected to de- 
feat his opponent, which would have proved his ſuperiority, and 
I ſincerely believe this would have been the caſe, had the two ſquz 
drons engaged. As to all the dreadful conſequences of famine, or 
ſurrender of the army, which the noble lord has enumerated, ſup- 
poſing Monſ. d*Eſtaign had got poſſeſſion of Sandy Hook, I cannot 
ſubſcribe to them in the extent he has ſtated. I have been inform. 
ed, that by driving Long Iſland there would have been found fix 
months ſubſiſtence for the troops, beſides the various means of ob- 
taining ſupplies through the ſound, while the blockade of that port 
could not have been continued without relief above fix or eight 
weeks at moſt. 


„ —  —— — — — — — h 
ADDRESS vw Loxzyv HOWE, 
5 On his Conduct in America, 


My Lon p, . | 

J/7 OUR Lordſhip is juſtly reſpected for your moral character, 
and I feel all the gratitude an individual ought to feel for 

. former ſervices. In 1755 your lordſhip commanding the 
unkirk of 60 guns, fired two or three broadſides at the Alcide of 
64, on which ſhe ſtruck, being ſurrounded by Admiral Boſcawen's 
whole fleet. In 1757 in the Magnanime of 74 guns, you canno- 
naded the fort on the ifle of Aix with ſucceſs. In 1758 you was 
commodore of a ſquadron that covered our deſcents on the coaſt of 
France, and ſhowed great perſonal courage at the unfortunate re-em- 
barkation at St. Cas. In 1759 you was preſent at the rout of Cons 
flans's fleet ; but your lordſhip, as well as every other man then pre 
ſent, knows, that the weight of the action was ſuſtained by thoſe truly 
allant officers, Captains Dennis and Speke. Your lordſhip's con- 
uct on theſe and other leſs important occaſions, gave the nation 
hopes, that when you ſhould be entruſted with a principal com- 
mand, you would acquire additional honour, and merit additional 
— In what manner you have fulfilled the national expec- 
tation, comes now to be confidered. 
To form a juſt eſtimate of your lordſhip's ſervices in America, it 
is neceflary to examine your conduct on that ſtation. Your cha- 


racter has been of late ſo puffed and blown up by the language of 


flattery, and the hot breath of faction, that timid men have ſup: 
poſed it too exalted for ſcrutiny ; but every man ought to be ame- 
nable to his country. Impreſſed with this ſentiment, I ſhall review 
our operations on the coaſts: of America with a firm and decided 

impartiality. N BK. 1007 | 
our lordſhip arrived off New York in July r756, the reinforce 
-Ments arrived the middle of Auguſt, and the operations commence 
; {nf 
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the 27th of the ſame month. We have your lordſhip's own authority 
for it, that Gen. Howe communicated to you his intention to attack 
the enemy, and his wiſhes that ſome diverſion might be attempted 
by the ſhips.” This your lordſhip literally performed, and made 
only an attempt, But let us read your lordſhip's own account: I 
gave direction to Sir Peter Parker for proceeding higher up in 
„ the channel, towards the town of New York, next morning, 
„(the 27th) with the Afia, Renown, Preſton, Roebuck and Re- 
“ pulie, and to keep thoſe ſhips in readineſs as occahon might re- 
„ quire; but the wind veering to the northward foon after day 
„ break, the ſhips could not be moved up to the diſtance propoſed ; 
“therefore, when the left column of the army were ſeen to be en- 
„ gaged with the enemy in the morning, the Roebuck, Capt. Ham- 
“mond, leading the detached ſquadron, was the only ſhip that 
“ could feteh high enough to the northward to exchange a few 
random ſhor with the battery on Redhook, and the ebb making 
* ſtrongly down the river ſoon after, I ordered the ſignal to be 
„ thewn for the ſquadron to anchor.” A commander, my lord, of 
common underſtanding, who was anxious to perform his duty, wouid 
not, like your lordſhip, have truſted to the chance of the wind 
blowing favourably, 2 the placing his ſhips in their proper ſta- 
tions, at the very inſtant they were wanted there. He would the 
day before have taken advantage ot the fair wind that bea blew ; 
for your own letter ſays, that the wind did not veer to the north- 
a. till after break of day on the 27th, which implies that previ- 
ouſly it had been fair; but granting on the 26th that it was not 
fair, that very circumſtance was a ſtrong reaſon for ſending the ſhips 
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up with the flood tide that very day, which would have carr 


the next morning's flood, which ever way the wind veered, 
V might have been moved up to their ſtations, 7z readineſ for 
being employed as occafion might require, or in other words, they 
might have acted with effect againſt Redhook, being the right flauk 
of the rebel defences on Long Iſland, and alſo on the rear of their 
right, at the very time the general was attacking them in front; 


ried them nearly the diſtance propoſed; and then with 


and under cover of the ſhips, the bomb veſſels directed by Col. 


James might have thrown ſhells either into the rebel works on Long 
illand, or Governor's iſland, or into both. This my lord, would 
have been making an effectual diverſion, inſtead of which you made 
only an abortive attempt, > We | 

But my lord, 8 to your ſagatious arrangement of the 
time of proceeding, the leading ſhip could ws exchange a few 
random ſhot with the battery at Redhook ; the others were prevent- 
ed from acting at all; and the officers and men had ouly the plea- 
lure of looking on at a diſtance, but not of aſſiſting in the battle. 

You lay within a few. miles of both New York and the rebel 
works on — Hand. If two flood tides would not have been ſut- 
ficient to have carricd up the ſhips, you might have taken two and 
twenty if neceſſary, on the previous days. You faw the rebels 
were determined to give battle in their then poſition. It was your 
duty, as well as the general's aui to combine the land and water 
attack. The ſtation then for your attacking ſhips-betorc the attack 
eanmenced, ſhould certainly have beep juſt without the range of 
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the enemy's batteries; being ſo placed, one flood tide carried then 
into action. By neglecting theſe precautions of moving up when the 
wind was favourable, or with the flood tides previouſly to the day 
of attack, your propoſed diverſion miſcarried. Did your lordſhip 
think that operations either by ſea or land, could poffibly ſucceel 
without the uſe of rational means? Did your lordſhip think that 
Ld. Howe a ſimple ſignification of your ſovereign will and pleaſure, the moi 
not a Joſhua ment your operations were commencing, would render the ele 
ments ſubmiſſive to your nod? Did your lordſhip dream that the 
winds would be as obedient to your commands as the ſun was off 
old to thoſe of Joſhua ?—If you did, it is a pity ſome of your fx 
vourite officers did not whiſper in your ear, - that miracles had 
long ceaſed. 5 . 5 
What your lordſhip did the remainder of the 27th, and the 
whole of the 28th, 29th, and morning of the zoth, you have not 
thought fit to inform us. Certain it is, that the whale of the rebel 
army on Long Ifland, that remained after the action of the 27th, 
croſſed an arm of the ſea within a few miles of your fleet. It wa 
no doubt prudent in your lordſhip not to mention the variations offi; 
the wind during the above mentioned days. But the flood tides 
might have carried your ſhips up to the batteries on Redhook and 
Governor's iſland, and a ſpirited attack muſt have demoliſhed them. 
— The laſt is a ſmall, low, flat iſland, the fire from the men of war, 
if they had been brought up, would have tore up the whole ſurface 
of it ; the grape ſhot, and the men in the tops at ſame time over- 
looking and firing down upon. the rebels, would have given us every 
wiſhed for advantage, and would have rendered it impoſſible for a 
rebel head to have appeared without being inſtantly blown to rags, 
The filencing theſe works gave you the command of that arm of the 
ſea called the Eaſt river, and irretrievably cut off the rebel retreat. 
The rebels were very deficient in cannon, they had few but what 
were old and honeycombed ; many even on the grand battery in 
the fort on York iſland, the ſtrongeſt battery in the revolted terri- 
tory, were broken and defective, and ſecured round with iron hoops: 
ſuch brittle artillery would have hurt none but thoſe who uſed it. 
In 1762, that excellent officer admiral Pococke, who ſo often, with 
a much inferior force beat the enemy laſt war, placed three ſhips a 
gainſt that high and almoſt impregnable rock the Moro caſtle, and 
made a very ſerviceable diverſion in favour of our land attack; a 
deſperate ſervice indeed, when compared to the feeble defences, and 
infirm batteries which were oppoſed to your numerous fleet, —But 
you, my lord, with a much greater object in view, and an infinite- 
ly eaſier taſk to perform, managed ſo aukwardly, and in ſuch an 
unſeamanlike manner, as to do, juſt nothing at all. In 1758, 
admiral Boſcawen, that brave and active officer, ſent in his boats 
in the night into the harbour of Louiſbourg during the ſiege, un- 
der the very mouths of the enemy's cannon, and took two French 
men of war. But your lordſhip would not riſk a fingle man or fhyp 
againit a rebel battery, though the capture of their whole army on 
Long ifland muſt have been the conſequence of your acting with 
vigour. It is a ſerious truth, the general and your lordſhip acted 
in concert. He threw away three days in regular approaches, # 
gainſt a weak and extended entrenchment, nearly two miles i 
LR + | length 
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ength, from which a defeated and panic ſtruck enemy were runs 
ing away every night ; and during all that time alſo your lord- 
up lay ſupinely inactive, which gave the rebels all convenient 
eiſure and opportunity to eſcape, Your ànaccountable inactivity on. 
his important occaſion, was an evident proof, either that you had 
ot a good will to the ſervice, or that you had not a capacity equal 
o your command. It was an unhoped for ſalvation to the rebels, 
rho had nothing before them but inſtant death or captivity ;—It 
Nave them an opening into the whole of your future conduct; and 
t confirmed the rebellion. You, my lord, are a very rigid officer; 


ave thought it worthy of enquiry, whether that neglect was wil- 
ul or accidental, whether it aroſe from incapacity or diſaffection. 
the What ſhare your lordſhip had in the ridiculous landing at Frog's 
notſpeck, and in the more ridiculous ſtay there, I thall not at preſent 
rebel nquire. I ſhall only obſerve, that if that abſurd buſineſs was o -w- 
7th, ng to the waiting for proviſions, as the general has ſaid, Where 
warvere thoſe hundreds of tranſports that were under your lordſhip's 
s Offiirection ? Where was your forefight, when you embarked an ar- 
tides ny without their fer? ron ? | Borie 
and I ſhall now attend your lordſhip to New York. There, it is de- 
1m Nclared, you denied the refugees permiſſion to cruize againſt the re- 
War, bel trade. Your ſurly demeanor on that occaſion, and the ſtern re- 
face ply you are ſaid to have made, (e page 36) marks a ſtrong an- 
pathy to theſe loyal and diſtrefſed ſubjects, and ſeemingly a warm 
ompaſſion for their rebellious perſecutors. How ſuch an extrava- 


ituation as commander in chief of the King's fleet, I leave your 
ſuperiors to determine. But what I know to be fact, is, that from 
That that period zl the day of your final departure, every man of 
un common penetration deſpaired of the Britiſh intereſt in America, 
rr Win Parliament you gave another colour to this part of your con- 
PS: Wduct, and in the true ſtile of oppoſition, when you had reaſon to 
1 it. Wexpect a heavy charge againſt yourſelf, —you brought an accuſation 
vith Nagainſt miniſtry. You aſſerted that granting letters of marque at 
s 1 New York was a prejudice to the King's ſervice, by encouraging 
and Atme ſeamen to deſert. Your lordſhip muſt be conſcious in your 
5 1 Wown mind, that this charge was not, nor could not be of any va- 
and Wilidity, when you reflect that you had it always in your own power 
But Ito take back from private equipments, not only any of your own men 
te: who might have been ſeduced, but alſo their whole ſhips compa-. 
an A nies, whenever you ſhould fee cauſe for ſo doing. But if farther. 
55, Neonviction ſhould be thought neceflary, experience has fince fur- 
ats I niſhed us with an inconteſtible argument. A more liberal policy 
un' than your lordſhip's was adopted at home; letters of marque were 
ch ordered to be granted at New Vork; the matter has been put to 


hip proof ; and no ſuch inconveniency as your lordſhip choſe to dread 
ON has enſued. The merchants there at firſt converted many of their 
" trading veſſels, and afterwards their prizes into privateers, and the 
e 


additional hands wanted to man them has been fully ſupplied 4 5 
engaging thoſe who fled from the rebel oppreſſions, many „ 


* 


ou would have caſhiered, as far as your own vote went, an inferior, Incapacity 
or a neglect of infinitely leſs importance; and perhaps you might diſaffection. 


rant ſpeech, univerſally ſaid at New York to have been uttered by Refuſes let- 
ou, and which has never been contradicted, comported with your ters of 
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of whom are now ſerving on board of private cruizers, fitted out hi 
the loyal ſubjects of New York. | ' 

But whatever predilection your lordſhip might have for the 9 
bels, or however ſtrong it might be, ſelf intereſt, that admirahl: 
quickner of mercantile ingenuity, ſuggeſted to the merchants, the 
one powerful motive for your refuſal, was, a deſire to benefit th 
navy ALONE by the captures from the enemy, of which it is ſuf. 
ficiently well known the commander in chief has ons ErGury 
PART ; but that of thoſe taken by private ſhips of war, he hy 
NO PART AT ALL. | 

This opens a view to the wealth acquired by your lordſhip. Ur 
der the magnitude of Sir William Howe's blunders and difhpation, 
your lordflip's Funns ſeem to have eſcaped the general attention, 

t has been my taſk on this occaſion to bring h m forward along 
with your lordſhip, however ſhy you may be of public notice, 
Though much has been ſaid of the general's money acquiſitions in 
America, yet whatever he did make, it will be readily underſtood, 
that a conſtant attendance on the Pharo table is a matter of profi 
and loſs; and that even amidſt a ſcene of plunder, where there ar 
many favoupites, little is left for the principal. Beſides his opporty 
nities were fewer, and his favourites more numerous than your 
lordſhips,—But as to you, my lord, you had no expenſive attach. 
ments :—all that immenſity of wealth that flowed into your coffers 
— THERE RESTED« 5 | 
| | We come now to that ruinous expedition, which, if it was not « 
5 ,000 ſol- your lordſhips own conception, had, at leaſt, in all appearance, 
ed to ſea for Vour hearty concurrence ; and being altogether a ſea manceuvre, 
their health mult be 1 op in to your account ;—that moſt deſtructive 6 

peration to the ſouthward by the Cheſapeak, which has involve 
this ſo lately flouriſhing empire in ſuch mortifying and ſhamefil 
diſaſters. I ſhall not enter into a long comparative view of the pre 
ference a landing on the banks of the Delaware, ought to have had 
over a landing on the banks of the Elk; -a ſea voyage to the ſouth 
ward in the midſt of a campaign, when the northern arniy was ap 
proaching the head of the Hudſon, was at beft a wild plan ; but 
ſuch a tedious one, as that to Cheſapeak, in the very teeth of the 
ſoutherly winds which prevail during that ſeaſon, was one of the 
moſt frantic that could enter into the human mind. Yet diſtracted 
as was the ſcheme and the execution, —advocates have been found. 
A worthy knight in evidence has told us with a ſolemnity truly 
Cervantic, ** that the ſouth winds were attended with ſuch un 
© common hot weather, that if the troops had been aſhore at that 
ce time, they muſt have ſuffered exceedingly.”* So, Heaven pre 
ſerve us! it was beneficial to the troops, and doubtleſs to the fer 
vice, to give the army a months cooling at ſea, in the heat of the 
eampaign ! Indeed, there is ſo much of the ridiculous blended with 
the baneful in that Quixote expedition, that our paſſions riſe ii 
eivil commotion, and involuntary laughter burſts from us, amidk 
ſtorms of indignation. —But let us quit this diftrefling topic, and 
leave it with the general, | 
There is an uniform perverſeneſs in your lordſhip's mind and 
pracecdings. The moment any buſineſs becomes your duty, yo! 


ſeem to perſevere in eounteracting it. You adopted and perſiſted is 
| 8 Fou 


RBeafons for 
refuſing. 
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your ſea campaign with our land army, contrary to common ſenſe, 
contrary to the opinion of every friend to this country; and to car- 
ry your purpoſe entered into a month's conflict with oppoling ele- 
ments.—All this you did, for no other reaſon that we can perceive, 
than becauſe it was your duty to do otherwiſe, But now at the 
end of that unfortunate campaign, when it became your indiſpen- 
ſible duty to order tranſports to Boſton, to embark Gen. Bur- 
goyne's troops as ſettled by convention, you took the lead of the re- 
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of Boſton at that ſeaſon. Thouſands of men, my lord, at that time 
within your lordſlüp's communication could have informed you, 
that for years they had ſeen and known veſſels enter the port of Boſ- 
ton during every month in the winter, but more particularly at that 
very ſeaſon when your lordſhip declared it ſcarce practicable ; for 
the latter part of the fall, and the beginning of winter, were always 
the periods in which moſt of their trade arrived; the north weſters 
Dou eldom ſetting in before Chriſtmas ; and even a north weſter would 
© have carried the tranſports from New York to Martla's Vineyard, 
or vnere they could have lain in perfect ſafety till a fair wind ſprung 
* wy up, 24 hours of which, would have put them ſafe into Boſton har- 
In bour. Sometimes in' three, five, or ſeven years, veſſels are blown 

ego the coaſt : veſſels we know are at times blown off from every 
coaſt : but ſuch unfrequent inſtances by no means conſtitute a ge- 
neral impracticability of acceſs in the months of October, No- 
vember, and December. It was your duty my lord to ſend the 
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"OY tranſports to Boſton if practicable ; of this you could be no judge; 
Py 4 for you never made the attempt. The firſt propoſal for a breach of 


the convention coming from your lordſhip, did not eſcape the ob- 


ny ſervation of the rebel congreſs ; they made public mention of it 

Ha in one of their edicts ; they-ſhewed they were willing to profit by 

ch.) ur example; and inſtead of a partial breach of the convention as 

1 * 60umiy by you, they, by a ſingle declaration annihilated the 
Whole. = ws 8 

but f 


I ſhall but juſt touch on vour lordſnips conduct in winter 1777-8 


dels, and were the firſt to propoſe a breach of that convention ; under the Con- 
the frivolous pretence, that light tranſports could not gain the port vention. 


Et Rhode iſland. There you certainly was very happy, if tulſome 
the | airy a 
addreſſes procured by your flatterers could make you ſo, At this Strips New 
Cted 2 0 : F ' — , ; . 
und time your orders ſtripped New York of all the freſh proviſions that 
could be collected in that neighbourhood, and which even the two 


ruly 
ur 
. of live cattle, particularly Martha's Vineyard, where Gen. Grey 


ol ſoon after, by Sir Henry Clinton's order, levied a contribution of 
upwards of 10,000 ſheep and bullocks. Thus my lord, the loyal 


_ ſubjects, the _ and navy at New York, had all the freſh pro- 
ions carried off from them, whilſt the rebels under your eye en- 


ndl oyed plenty and peace. ä | 
„e We come now, my lord, to your grand manceuvres in 1778, 
waen the French fleet appeared. Governor Johnſtone has already, 
in a very maſterly manner, delineated your dilatory, indeciſive, 
wavering conduct. To his ſpeech I refer the reader. But I ſhall 
proceed to ſtate ſome things only lightly hinted at, or wholly paſ- 


and 


and 
von 
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ou 


ed over by him. 
þ | | Your 


deckers were employed in carrying to you. This my lord you did, the rebels 
rather than diſtreſs the rebel country around you, which was full in peace. 
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Your lordſhip informs us very grardedly, that you anchored of 

point Judith Auguſt the gth in the even;ng, Point Judith may be 

about three leagues from Newport, the town you went to reheve. 

But we know from very good authority, that your lordſhip's fleet 

was ſeen by the garriſon of Newport i the morning of that day; 

With 13 and that an officer from the garriſon was i»/fantly ſent off by Gen, 
ni runs, Pigot, to communicate to you their ſituation and that of the enemy. 
rom 1% Ten ſail of the French line had entered the harbour the day before, 
under a heavy fire from our batteries; the other two ſhips of the 

French line were up the Narraganſet paſſage; and two of their fri- 

uu in the Seaconnet paſſage. An active and intrepid officer would 

ave ſtood cloſe in and blocked up the enemy in this divided ſtate, 
or obliged them to fight, if they choſe to come out, under all the 
diſadvantages they neceſſarily laboured under. But your lordſhip 
thought it beſt to remain at a diſtance, and the wind coming fair for 
the enemy next morning, d'Eſtaing very judiciouſly took advan- 
tage of your neglect, ſtood out to ſea, and united his fleet. It was 
then your lordſhip, to uſe a ſea phraſe, cut and run, as is ſaid, at 
no ſmall expence to the nation in anchors and cables. You, my 
lord, had 7h:rteen line of battle ſhips, from 50 to 74 guns, d'Eſtaing 
only belve, from 50 to 84 guns. If your ſhips in general were 
not ſo large as the French, they were infinitely better manned, 

You had the choice of ſeamen from many hundred tranſports, 

and beſides your marines, you had the veterans of our army. 

The 10th and part of the 11th you ſteered From: the enemy, ma- 
nœuvering for the wind; but failing in that, you ſay; you“ ſhor- 
4 tened fail about four in the evening to await the approach of 
* the enemy, having ſome time before moved” yourſelf “ from the 
«© Eagle into the Apollo frigate, to be better ſituated for directing 
„ the ſubſequent operations of the ſquadron.” But a ſtorm preven- 
ted this ſeemingly intended engagement. Now, my lord, I ſhall not 
Leaves his diſpute your intention to engage; but I cannot acquieſce in thoſe 
ſhip on the ill placed and fulſome encomiums, which your partizans have la- 
eve of battle viſked on your new manceuvre of quitting your ſhip in the line 
of battle, and moving into a frigate, on the eve of a general action. 
I ſhall not conteſt your being better ſituated for ſeeing the engage 
ment; but I deny your being properly ſituated. The commander 
in chief ſharing « dangers of battle, acts even as an incentive to 
the braveſt minds, eſpecially if his force is rather inferior to that 
of the enemy. This, you have declared yours to have been. 
Though few officers are of your opinion, as the French were both 
fickly and ill-manned, and had been damaged in paſſing and re- 
paſſing our batteries at Newport ; whereas you had a 50 gun ſhip 
more than the enemy, and the beſt manned fleet that ever put to 
ſea, Our Hawke's, Beſcawen's, and Blake's never dreamt of with: 
drawing their perſons from the danger of battle, on a pretence of 
being better fituated for directing. This nation originally gained 
the 13 of the ſeas by our ighting admirals, but now we have 
nearly loſt it, by admirals who chuſe to be better fituated. 

But the imprudence of this innovation on the ſervice is palpable. 
You are at all times, as you actually was on this occaſion, liable 
to be ſeparated from your fleet by accidents of weather, in a very 
poor ſtate of defence indeed for a commander in chief. Granting 
the ſame ſeparation when in a ſhip of the line, at leaſt no frigate of 

| ; frigate) 
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enough to obtain the rank of poſt captain. 
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frigates of the enemy could make a prize of our admiral. Even 
your lordſhip, four days after, appeared to be ſenſible of your for- 
mer folly ; for when you heard a firing, you proceeded not in a 
frigate, but in the Centurion. This innovation alſo always ex- 


poſes you to be captured by the enemy, if they ſhould be ſtronger ,. 


urries 


in frigates; or at leaſt to have your better fituation” not a little from thip 
diſcompoſed, if but a ſingle frigate ſhould attack you, as might to ſhip. 


have happened very probably in this caſe, the enemy having the 
weather gage. Surely, my lord, it was a glorious ſituation for 
you, to be tumbling about in a diſmaſted frigate, gaping around 
you ou _ fleet, and your fleet ſcattered on the fea in ſearch of 
ou! 
when you was hurrying from the Apollo into the Phoenix, and 
from the Phoenix into the Centurion, and from the Centurion back 
again to the Phoenix, like a man out of his wits, that your blun- 
dered upon the French fleet, and was happy in effecting a ſecond 
eſcape. So much for this novelty of your lordſhip's introduction. 
The ſhort hiſtory of your expedition to Newport is this: you 
failed to relieve it, and ran away the day after you got fight of it - 
you ſailed to meet the French, then ran away from them, then 
waited for them, then blundered upon them by accident, and fi- 
nally eſcaped to New York. N 8 

our lordſhip is much reſpected by every man of feeling and for- 
titude, for the juſtice you have done to the reſolute efforts of Cap- 
tains Dawſon*, Hotham, and Raynor, all in 50 gun ſhips, in 
their ſeveral engagements with the Languedoc, Tonant and Cæſar, 
of 84, 80, and 74 guns. Theſe are noble examples of the ſpirit 
of your officers. - It is greatly to be regretted you did not lead them 
on to a more general trial. 

On the 15th, my lord, you-ſaw ten fail of the French ſquadron 
at anchor within 20 leagues of Sandy hook ; you knew two of them 
were diſmaſted; you got to the Hook the 17th; there you found your 
whole fleet. The Monmouth of 64 guns, one of Admiral Byron's 
ſquadron joined you the next morning. Your fleet had ſuffered no 
material damage in the late ſtorm, by your own account, if we except 
the bowſprit of the Raiſonable, and mainmaſt of the Cornwall, which 


ou cannot forget, my lord, that in this ridiculous diſtreſs, 


14 ſhips to 
10 diſabled 
Fr. ſhips, 


were ſprung. Had you left theſe two behind, though in their then 


ſtate, they might ſurely have been eſteemed equal to any French dif. 
maſted ſhip, you had ſtill 12 ſhips complete to attack the 10 French, 
two of which at leaſt, were diſmaſted, as your letter tells us, Would 
ſuch a favourable opportunity, m lord, have been refuſed by any 
enterprizing officer, zealous for the honour of the navy, zealous 


Capt. Dawſon has commanded a King's ſbip on the American 
Aation, for no leſs a time than 14 years in continuance, excepting one 
voyage to Portſmouth. He is greatly diſtinguiſhed for his vigilance, 
activity, and ſpirit. The latter he diſplayed in an eminent degree at 
the beginning of the rebellion, in an engagement with a veſſel of ſuperior 
force in the bay of Boſton ; and in the attack on the fort at Michias in 
1777, under Sir George Collier, in which expedition that fort, three 
rebel magazines, and 30 ſail of ſhips and ſchooners were deftroyed. 


And yet by the printed lifts, it does not appear, that he has had intereſt 


fo by 
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for his country's welfare? Had you embraced this glorious occy. 
ſion, in the manner you ought to have done, and put to ſea again on 
the evening of the 15th, with only the 11, ſhips/ that were in com. 
plete order, the French in ſuch wretched condition only a few lea. 
gues diſtant, you muſt have fallen in with early on the 18th, when 
| two of their ſhips from five in the morning to near eleven, were in 
Might have Cbace of Admiral Byron in the. Princeſs Royal of 90 guns then . 
beat the lone; and in your progreſs out you muſt alſo have met the Monmouth, 
French, ru- In that caſe, my lord, we cannot doubt but it would have been 
re . * a proud day for England.“ Your ſucceſs too, at this time, 
ed ihe W. Would have given us the whole rebel army beſieging Newport; 
Indies. for you had almoſt a certainty of reaching Rhode itland before the 
| 39th, the ſoutherly winds, your lordſhip 4naxws, are almoſt conſtant 
at that ſeaſon, your arrival would have infallibly cut off the retreat 
of the rebel army., And as Sir Henry: Clinton got there the 

31ſt with the army from New, York, the whole of the rebels muſt 

either have ſurrendered or been ſtarved upon the ſpot for want of 
proviſions. In ſuch a ſituation we would not have had the trouble 

of fighting them. A ſtroke like this would nearly have cruſhed the re- 
bellion, and certainly would have faved Dominica, St. Vincent's, 

and the Grenades. In this eaſy manner, my lord, might you by a 

; little goodwill, and but a little promptitude and fpirit, have not 
only gained for yourſelf immortal glory, and the eternal gratitude of 

a generous people ; but for your country, you would have retrieved 

all that your brother had loſt us ;—you would have wiped off the 

ſtains of all that ſhame and misfortune with which he had covered 
us,—But, my lord,—the navy in you,—/aw the, brother of the Ge. 

#eral!\— Glorious opportunities hourly offering, and hourly rejected! 

If your lordſhip thought the relief of Newport a more important 

object, than the total deſtruction or capture of the French fleet, 

though they lay ſo near to you, that . could hardly put to ſea 
without falling in with them. Why did you not inſtantly bear away 

for Newport? But either of theſe would have been doing capital 

ſervice, for which reaſon, we ſuppoſe, you did neither. One thing 

indeed you did, which gave us a deciſive proof of your weakneſs, 
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| Sends Sir 
Wallace 
for news. 


J. was employed, - you diſpatched. the gallant Sir James Wallace in 
Queſt of News to Newport. You expoſed that brave officer to be 
overpowered by the whole French fleet ; he only eſcaped through 
his own intrepidity, ſuperior ſeamanſhip, and ſuperior knowledge 
of the coaſt. Thus, my lord, with two grand national objects in 
view, and preſſing themſelves upon you, you idled away a week 
in port, keeping 14 fail of the line to repair a ſprung bowſprit and 
mainmaſt. Whilſt you was ſo notably — in this important 
buſineſs, d' Eſtaing with the alertneſs of an officer who ſaw his dan- 
ger, though God knows he was in none from you, raiſed jurymaſis 
and ſteered for Rhode iſland, where he arrived the 2oth off New- 
port, and ſailed for Boſton the 22d, being unfit to keep the fea, 
and ſtill, though without reaſon, afraid of your. cruſhing him in 
his helpleſs condition. As for your lordſhip, you only crept out 
of port the 24th, after being repeatedly aſſured that he was gone 
off. Then, it is true, you followed him, but ſtill after your own 
manner, and arrived time enough to ſee him ſafe at anchor in Boſ- 
top harbour, and covered with batteries juſt conſtructed, m"_ 

| | | would 


or of your diſguſt at the buſineſs, in which, unhappily for us, you 


wo 
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would have deprived you of the inclination to attack him, had you 
ever poſſeſſed it. In this manner, my lord, d' Eſtaing, who was farther 
from Newport than you, who was diſmaſted, and who had jury maſts 
to erect, got to Newport five days before you ſtirred one inch be- 
fore you, my lord, who had only to put to ſea with 11 fail of the line 
undamaged, | | 
When you fled before him from Point Judith, you run him al- 
moſt out of fight the firſt 24 hours. according to your own ac- 
count But when you was to purſue, you had a bowſprit and 
mainmaſt to refit Eleven fail of the Britiſh line in complete or- 
der. could not overtake ten ſail of French crippled and diſmaſted. 
—Yet the French lay eight days in this diſabled condition, with- 
in 20 leagues of the great Lord Howe, raiſed jury maſts, then made 
a voyage of near an hundred leagues, and beſides that were ſeveral 
days a head of him before he crawled out of port. —And what was 
the great Lord Howe doing all that time with. his fourteen fail of 
the line? —PATIENCE Gracious HEAVEN I Repairing a Bows 
fprit and a Mainmaſt, | | 


can truſt myſelf no longer on this ſubject, and your lordſhip 
will readily acquieſce in my quitting it. I ſhall take my leave with 
the following obſervations, which you, my lord, and a ſuffering 
nation, well know where to apply. 


” 


d' Eſtaing's 
activity, & 
Ld. Howe's 
loitering. 


Chuſing our commanders out of thoſe factious parties which have 


always moſt wickedly oppoſed every meaſure of government, ſeems 
to have overwhelmed this ill fated country with the moit alarming 
misfortunes, and moſt humihating diſgraces. The daring factions 
that reign in this kingdom: appear deſtitute of every laudable prin- 
ciple. They exert themſelves in parliament, in calling for every 
ſort of information that can reveal our plans, or expoſe our weak- 
neſs to the enemy. Out of doors numberleſs publications are diſſe · 
minated to lower the funds, to ruin the public credit, and to in- 
fuſe diſtruſt and diſmay in the hearts of the people. Even treaſon 
is fulminated from the pulpit ; yet from the boſom friends of ſuch 
men have we taken our commanders. In conſequence, we have ſeen 
one general leave.another to be ſwallowed up by the rebels, and re- 
treating from the enemy on ſhore, exhibit a new wonder to the 
world, —a land campaign converted into a ſummer voyage. This is 
opening a new ſource for the genius of pantomime ; and though 
ſuch an eccentric notion might have ſucceeded with Harlequin, it 
may ruin a nation. We have ſeen one admiral fly before an enemy, 
whom he went to fight, and from a garriſon which he ſailed expretE 
ly to relieve ; and ſoon: after, when he ſaw with his own eyes, the 
enemies capital ſhips diſmaſted, he lottered away the time, though 
his force was then ſuperior, whilſt the enemy towed their dif- 
abled ſhips, from under his noſe into port. We have ſeen 
another oh an equivocal battle againſt an inferior fleet, in 
which two victories were gained and nobody defeated. Such novel 
campaigns, beſides the misfortune that attends them, are not oniy 
diſgraceful to us, as a nation, in the eyes of all mankind, but this 


Oppoſition 
comman=- 
ders ruin 
the nation. 


diſgrace is accumulated beyond the power of addition, by ovr be- 


ing mobbed and rioted into illuminations of our own infamy ! It a 
drunken mob appals us, where is the vigour with which we are ts 
Oppoſe and to combat rebellion, and a foreign enemy ? 
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Conduct of the AMERICAN WAR. 


As given before 


A Committee of the Houſe of Commons laſt Seſſion of Parliament 


May 6th, 1773. 
FREDERICK MONTAGUE, Eſq; in the Chair 


th. 


EARL CORNWALLIS. 


He bas called in, and was indulged with an armed chair <vithin tht 

Sar; he was placed between the bar and the table; he ſat two v 

three minutes with his hat on; but when the examination began, le 
roſe, and gave his anſwvers uncovered, 3 


e Examined by Sir William Howe. Tt 
AM happy to take this public opportunity to declare my great 
regard and veneration for the character of Sir William Howe, 
Character I think he has deſerved greatly of his country; and has ſerved i 
of General with fidelity, affiduity, and great ability. I beg the Houſe wil 
Howe” underſtand I do not come here to anſwer queſtions of opinion, but 
ee of matter of fact; the private opinions of a ſubordinate ot 
cer can give very little ſatisfaction; they may not do juſtice to the 

character of the honourable general, or to my own, 

It is extremely difficult to obtain from the inhabitants a know: 
| ledge of the face of the country: it is in general ſo covered with 
wood, and ſo favourable to ambuſcades, that reconnoitering can 
afford but an imperfect knowledge: I never faw a ſtronger or more 
defenſive country. Our movements were much embarraſſed and re. 
tarded in the field by the difficulty in getting proviſions, and from 
the cloſeneſs of the country. I did not ſee the enemies lines at Brook: 
lyn; I was on the left; Liners heard it ſuggeſted that they could 


: have been carried by aſſault. It was ſuppoſed at that time the ene. 
; | my 3 


Evidence of Lord Cornwallis. 


vy's main ſtrength was on York ifland. I know of no delay in land- 
ng on York ifland ; the preparations partly depended on the naval 
epartment; nor of any avoidable delay prior to the moving 
rom it. From political motives, the general's reaſons for not at- 
acking the enemy's entrenchments October 28th, after the de- 
eat of the corps on their right, cannot be explained. The coun- 
ry in their rear appeared ſtrong. I could not have purſued the e- 
xemy from Brunſwick without greatly diſtreſſing the troops. We 
ould not paſs the Delaware at Corriels ferry; there were no boats; 
he river not fordable. I ſuggeſted taking poſt at Trenton and Bur- 
jenton ; I think myſelf bound to anſwer for it; the holding fo 
arge a part of the | Kay 3 or 400 inhabitants taking the oaths 
rery day for a leaſt ten days; the obtaining forage and proviſions, 
ade it adviſeable : human prudence could not fereſee the ſurren- 
ler of Col. Rhall's brigade. I have the higheſt opinion of thoſe 
rave troops: the imprudence and negligence of that officer occaſi- 
ned the misfortune : on all other occaſions theſe troops behaved, 
ind I dare ſay ever will, with the greateſt courage: this very bri- 
nen. Wade at fort Waſhington, was the admiration of the army. / 
In the beginning of 1777, Sir William Howe took great pains to 
de informed of the enemy's ſituation at Middlebrook ; but the in- 
elligence was by no means encouraging. There were. ſolid reaſons 
zainſt attempting the Delaware through the Jerſeys. No delay 
in moving to and embarking from Staten ifland. I muſt decline a- 
1 reference to private conſultations. Whether the expedition to 
Pennſylvania was a powerful diverſion in favour of the northern ar- 
my is matter of opinion, I heard 2000 rebels under Maxwell rein- Wont give 
forced Waſhington after the battle of Brandywine. The manceuvre ED 
that brought on that battle reflects the higheſt honour on Sir Wil- mr ag 
am Howe. The Schuylkill is not . the Derby route: * 
It would not have been eaſy to have croſſed there. Col. Donop de- 
' th WMired me to repreſent that he had not been ſufficiently conſidered : 
„ir William Howe directed me to aſſure him, the firit opportunity 
„mould be taken to give him a ſuitable ſeparate command. Col. 
nop was much pleaſed with his command againſt Redbank; his or- 
ders were diſcretionary. I never heard Lieut. Gen. Knyphauſen 
was diffatisfied with them. Col. Stirling while at Billingſport with 
three battalions repreſented to me at Philadelphia, that C could 
not proceed to Redbank without a conſiderable reinforcement. 
An extraordinary ſtorm of rain, which broke down the dykes and 
damaged the works, much retarded the attack on Mud ifland. 
Examined by Lord Howe. When I mentioned the landing on 
York ifland depended much on the naval department, I did not 
mean to hint there was any unneceſſary delay. I can aſſure the 
Houſe, waile the noble lord —— in America, the troops 
met with all poſſible aſſiſtance from the navy; the greateſt harmony 
ſubſiſted between them; his lordſhip's character cannot be more re- 
vered by the ſeamen, than it is by the ſoldiers, M 5 
Examined by other Members, I never heard the enemy at Brook- 
lyn were retiring. There was no getting behind the enemy's lines 
without forcing them. I do not know theſe lines were complete; 
1 did not ſee them during the action; I was detached to Newtown ; 
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on my return they were nearly demoliſhed. It was reported the re. Watt 
bels had 6 or 8000 men on Long iſland. 11 
At Brunſwick we arrived the night of Dec. iſt, after a march of Ma 
20 miles; very bad roads; our ſubſiſtence only flour; conſtant Wan 
marching prevented baking the flour; the artillery and baggage 22 
horſes were quite tired; that proves our not being in a good con- fo 
dition for a long march ; the bridge over the Rariton was broken, 
which ſtopped us one day; if the enemy could not have paſſed 
the Delaware at Trenton, they might have marched down the eat 
ſide of it; we could reap no great advantage from ſuch a purſuit, 
I think the troops with me were two battalions light infantry, two 
of Britith and three of Heſſian grenadiers, the 42d and 33d regi- 
ments. The fourth brigade under Gen. Grant ſeven miles in our 
rear at Bonham town. Alſo two companies yagers, and 16th light 
dragoons. Col. Griffin, a rebel adjutant general met me, I was un- 
willing he ſhould fee the troops they were ſo few. The troops 
were in condition to march 3 the 6th Dec. Our left column 
reached Prince town on the 7th an hour before ſun ſet ; the ſecond 
column between nine and ten at night: I underſtand part of the ene 
my quitted Prince town that morning; I know not their number; 
they were ſaid to be without artillery or baggage ; I do not recol- 
lect our numbers. I cannot ſpeak to the enemy's rear paſſing the 
Delaware on the 8th; they kept a ſmall detachment in Trenton till 
we got near it; I do not think their rear was in any danger from MF 
us that day. Though the troops were able to purſue before the 6th, 
yet as the enemy had fo much the ſtart of us, there was no eco 
great object for the march; we wanted reinforcement for the com- WI 
munication between Brunſwick and Amboy ; and a conſiderable i by 
body of troops then paſſing the North river under Gen. Lee, re- iſco 
quired ſome attention. I know of no promiſes about Dec. 2oth, Wev 
1776, from any chiefs in Pennſylvania to aid Gen. Howe. = 10 
America is a very ſtrong country, very rugged, very hilly, and WA 
very woody; this is in ſome degree applicable to all parts in which Iv 
I ſerved. I know little of raiſing the provincial troops. Breadth MW T 
of the ſound between Long iſland and New York about 1000 or de 
1200 yards. I know no place where we could have taken poſt fo as ¶ ta 
to diſcern what was paſſing at Brooklyn. [His lordſhip would not i be 
repeat private converſation, as to Sir Henry Clinton's not believing it N pt 
Poffivle that Sir William Howe intended carrying the army to the ſouth- h: 
card.] I have been up and down the Delaware, but only in the ¶ & 
night. From the Elk to Philadelphia, plenty of proviſions ; we Nec 
received no proviſions from the Delaware till we reached Philadel- Nec 
phia. I told Col. Donop that Sir William Howe by no means If to 
wiſhed him to ſacrifice the troops; that if Redbank could not be ¶ te 
eaſily carried, to give notice, and reinforcements and=-artillery WM v 
'A;Redbank ſhould be ſent him; but that if it could be eaſily carried, the gene- I 
Col. Donop ral withed him to bru/guer Paffaire, I do not know how near the v 
to br11quer grenadiers and 33d purſued the enemy to their lines at Brooklyn, t 
PF \B4:r*. or that it required repeated orders to make them deſiſt. After the » 
enemy fell back to the heights near North caſtle, they left a corps 
on the heights of the White plains : orders were given for an attack, Nit 
but a violent rain prevented. Rain ſpoils roads, and prevents I | 
drawing artillery up ſteep hills, 2. If the powder was wet, an i # 
s | attack 
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Evidence of Major General Grey, 


attack might have been made with bayonets? Af. I do not think 
I faid the powder was wet. The ſoldiers generally carried on their 
back three days proviſions, ſometimes four days. On carrigges 
and horſes in Pennſylvania, we could carry more than in the — ; 
22 days rum, 6 days pork, 12 or 14 days bread, as we truſted to find 
four and cattle in the country; in the Jerſeys we muſt have carried 
more meat, and leſs bread and rum. [His lord/hip refuſed again Sir 
William®s reaſons againſt attacking the enemy at White plains, Would 
nt anſver the queſtion, Did the Heſſians refuſe to charge ? but repeat- 
ed his encomiums on the Heſſians.] Sir William Howe was highly e- 
ſeemed by the officers and ſoldiers of the army. I underitood it to 
be the general's directions to halt at Brunſwick ; but could I have 
truck a material ſtroke I ſhould have moved forwards, I think I 
received no reinforcements between the iſt and the 6th. Sir Willi- 
am Howe joined me on the 6th with the 4th brigade, and then I 
went on under his orders. 6 


_— 


 MajorR- GENERAL GREY. 
He was indulged with a Chair without the Bar, 


BY Examined by Sir William Hove, 

\HE Americans in general ſo very much againſt us, they 

. deſerted the country wherever we came, and no intelligence 
could. be depended upon. The part I ſaw is the ſtrongeſt country 
lever was in; every where hilly, covered with wood, interſected 
by ravines, creeks, and marſhy grounds, Little or no knowledge 
could be got by-reconnoitering, Belt calculated for the defenſive ; 
every one hundred yards that T have ſeen might be diſputed. 
Could ſeldom march but in one column, conſequently "ou flow, 
A fironger or more. ſolid diverſion could not have been made in fa- 
vour of the northern army, than the expedition to Philadelphia, 
The diviſion of the army at Brandywine was a maſterly movement, 
deceived the enemy, and brought on the action with almoſt cer- 
tainty of ſucceſs. After the action every thing was done that could 
be done, another action was once nearly effected, but the weather 
prevented and rendered it impoſſible. The route by Derby might 
have retarded the poſſeſſion of Philadelphia, the bridge being de- 
ſtroyed, we croſſed the neareſt ford. The fords below were guard- 
ed with cannon. No improper lenity was ſhewn. Laying the 
country waſte would have been attended with much inconvenience 
to the troops in caſe of reviſiting the ſame parts; it would not have 
terrified them into obedience ; it would have been highly blameable 
without very decifive orders to have carried on ſo horrid a war. 


Gen. Grey's 


deſcription 


of America 


and people. 


Troops could not be ſpared to occupy Red bank, as 5000 men 


were then detached at Philadelphia and Wilmington; if they could 
they would have been expoſed to the fire of the gallies and other 
reſſels. Heavy rains and high tides much delayed the ſiege of 
Mud Ifland. The enemy were ſo ſtrongly poſted at White marſh 
it would have been highly imprudent to attack them; and at Val- 
ley F orge ſo ſtrong both by art and nature it would have been very 
inuſtifiable, I know of no rs al - Sir William Howe * 
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Againſt 
Ianding in 
the Dela- 
ware. 


muſt have been placed in; nor if the breeches of the cannon mult 


them. I arrived June 5th, 1777, we paſſed to Acboy the 11th; 


- troops cannot take the field till there is a ſufficiency of green forage, 


Fates and the ſtrong tides would have made it very difficult. 


Evidence of Major General Grey. 


that was poſſible for the king's ſervice and the honour of the Britiſh 
arms. In the beginning of 1777 it would have been wrong to 
have attacked at Middlebrook, in that ſtrong country with as ſtrong 
a one 1n the rear. £9 ot 755 
Examined by other Members. I do not know the height of the 
point at Red bank, nor of the gallies ; nor what angle their cannon 


have been lowered ; but I know Donop's troops ſuffered greatly from 


The enemy were very far from contemptible. Any great loſs on 
our part not be Tecovered that campaign; the Americans could re- 
cruit at pleaſure; the ſame army attacked us at German town, though 
they bad been defeated three weeks before at Brandywine, 

On Hudſon's river T think Waſhington would have avoided an 
action, and thrown great force into the highland forts; if Sir Wil 
liam Howe had gone up, Waſhington might have cut off his retreat 
and proviſions. Sir William could not have prevented him doing 
this with eaſe. I think that with the preſent force in America there 
can be no expectation of ending the war by force of arms. Waſh-iſl | 
ington as ſtrong at Middlebrook and Brandywine'as during my time 
in America. At Brandywine he had 15,000 or 16,000 regulars, MW | 
beſides militia ; I believe 15,000 men under arms. At Monmouth MW | 
court houſe in 1778, he had about 14,000. I left America No- 
vember 28th, 1778 ; our provincials were then called 6960, but not ! 

] 
| 
g 
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complete. Waſhington was ſuppoſed 10, ooo men at Valley Forge. 
I never was Ag North river; I have heard it is a ſtrong coun- 
try. From New York to Albany better than 150 miles. Sir Wil 
liam Howe muſt have poſſeſſed both ſides to have ſupplied his army 
by water, or before frigates or floops could have attended the army. 
No hopes of conquering America with the preſent force there ;-an 
army little ſuperior would by no: means end the conteſt ; even with 
a very ſuperior army it would be very uncertain. I never thought 


t 
1 
1 
7 
our army there any ways adequate to the purpoſes of conqueſt, t 
No more lenity ſhewn than would have been to a foreign enc-Þ | 

c 


my. Severity would not now fignify. Every place was fo totally 
deſerted that we got very little but by going into the woods for the 
cattle. Impoſſible to prevent the driving off cattle there. t 

1 looked on it impoſſible to land high up in the Delaware, MW | 
from the very great force of the enemy in gallies, fire-rafts, and = 
fire-ſhips. If we had landed below Newcaſtle, the march would MW «< 
have been more difficult than going by Cheſapeak; Cecil court I © 
houſe where the troops landed quietly, was only 16 or 17 miles 
from Newcaſtle, I do not think the army could have landed at 
Newcaſtle ſo eaſy as at the Elk river ; the march would have been 
as difficult; there would have been 8 or q creeks and rivers to paſs, 
beſides the Schuylkill, I don't know landing would have been 

racticable above or about Newcaſtle ; the boats and tranſports to 
fav 14 or 15,000 men, the river full of fire-rafts, fire-ſhips and 


>” 
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Some provincials were raiſed in Pennſylvania, I cannot tell their 
numbers; nor that Waſhington's army was diminiſhed by march- 
ing ſouthward; he always ſeemed to have force enough, I _ 

| | | | 7 
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iſh W if Waſhington had a wiſh it would have been for Sir William 
to MW Howe to have gone up the North river. The evacuation of Phi- 
ns WM ladelphia had the very worſt effect; many who held out till then took 
the oaths to the States ; and it threw a damp over the whole army. 
the W You can never determine the war now by depopulating the country; 
on they would not ſuffer you to do it; it would be a very bad way of 
uſt W doing it. It is impoſſible to carry on any very important operation 
om at a diſtance from the fleet, unleſs you have a navigable river, and 
h; are maſters of both fides of it, with veſſels to carry the ſtores. 
ge. We could not get ſufficient provincial troops to defend Philadelphia, 
on WF whilſt we carried on operations at a diſtance. Gen. Grant's return 
re- and the oOo men going out, would be far from adequate now to 
gh MW ending the conteſt. A defeat of the Americans can hardly be deci- 
| five; the country renders a retreat in general ſo very ſecure. 
an There might be a few deſerters from the Germans as is uſual in all 
Fil- armies. From Newcaſtle to Cecil court houſe is 16 or 17 miles. 
eat I muſt ſpeak at random if J mentioned the number neceſſary to end 
ng WM the war with ſucceſs. Sir William Howe did not conſult me on the 


ere M expedition to Philadelphia. Sir William to have done any good Againſt go- 
ih- MW vp the North river, muſt have eſtabliſhed himſelf on both fides, ing up the 
me M that would have ſo weakened him that Waſhington might have at- North cover 


rs, MW tacked him at any time; or if he marched too far up, Waſhington 
ith W might have come between him and New York. Waſhington would 
Jo- bave croſſed at King's ferry, or any where between that and the 
not M Highlands. It would have been very difficult, if not impoſſible, to 
oe, have gone as high as AÆſopus; the forts in the Highlands muſt ſirſt 


un- have been taken; and if Gen. Howe had ſat down before them, 
Fil- Waſhington would certainly have come between him and New 
my York. There appeared more friends to us in Penniylvania, but 
ny. they did not join us in arms. I intermixed with the inhabitants 


an in Pennſylvania and Jerſeys, From the time I landed, the begin- 
ith W ning of June 1777 to the 2oth of November 1778, there was not 
zht in my opinion, a number of troops in America altogether adequate 
ſt, to the ſubduing that country. I don't think Gen. Howe could 
ne- have taken the Highlands; he muſt have bet, eged them in the face 
y of fa ſuperior army, and Waſhington placing himſelf between him 
the and New Vork. 1 have been in the Jerſeys, and from the head of 

the Elk to Philadelphia. I ſpoke of the part I have been in. At 
re, preſent the King's authority extends no farther than York Ifland 
nd M and its dependencies, Staten and Long Iſland, I confidercd the 
uld W country that I ſaw and the troops 3 ; and that our army was not ade- 
urt quate to the 2 7 
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on. Examined by Sir William and Lerd Howe, May 11th, 17 79. 

* | Communded a ſquadron of frigates on the coaſts of Delaware 
ina 1 and Virginia a year and a half, I was employed ſeveral months 


It, in watching the motions of the rebels on the Delaware, before the 
cl arrival of our fleet off the entrance of that river on the zoth of July, 
1777 3 the Britiſh fleet were 250 fail. I don't know any river fo 
diſfeult of navigation; large ſhips can _— paſs at tertain times . 
- - 2 the 
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72 Fwidence of Sir Andrew Snape Hammond, 
the tide. I reported that day that Waſhington had croſſed the De. 


laware, and was marching down to Wilmington. From Cape Hen. 
lopen'up to Reedy ifland is marſhy, low land, very full of creeks; 
the communications with the upland only by cauſeways ; from 
Reedy itiand to Newcaſtle, ſome places marſhy and in others ſome 
tolerable landing places: from Reedy iſland to Cheſter the channe 
ſo narrow till you paſs Newcaſtle, the fleet would have required 
miles anchorage, lying within cannon ſhot of the ſhore in all places, 
within muſket ſhot in ſome : the tides run between 3 and 4 miles an 
hour : the rebel water guard 2 frigates at Philadelphia; and at Mud 
Rebel wa- iſland a ſhip, 18 eighteen-pounders ; a frigate, 28 twelve-pounders, 
ter force. 2 xebecks, 2 twenty-four pounders in bow, 2 eighteen-pounders in 
their ſtern, and 4 nine-pounders in their waiſt each; a brig, 16 fix 
pounders ; 2 floating batteries, one of 12 eighteen-pounders, the other 
of 10, the guns moveable on either fide ; 13 row gallies each 1 gun 
from 32 to 18 pounds; 36 row boats or half gallies, each a 6 or a 
4 pounder; 25 or 30 fire-rafts of 5 ſtages each, chained together, 
Our ſhips, boats, and ſmall armed veſſels not adequate to oppoſt 
them on night ſervice, the Cornwallis galley excepted. 
Examined by other Members, Between Reedy iſland and Newca{- 
tle marſhy, with ſome landing places; above Newcaſtle to Wil. 
mington creek an entire marſh. An army can land any where, 
where there is no oppoſition : I underſtood Waſhington was at Wil. 
mington with his whole army. I /#ppoſe the rebel army would hare 
marched to the ſpot where our troops meant to land. A land officer 
can only anſwer whether the rebels could have kept Newcaſtle, if 
they had marched there. I think the rebel army was at Wilming- 
ton the zoth of July. Ae. Do you ſee any reaſon to have pre 
vented the rebels from marching to Elk, in the ſame manner as you 
ſuppoſe they might have marched from Newcaſtle to Wilmington! 
Anſ. I have little knowledge of the marching of armies. By the map, 
from Newcaſtle to Elk 1s 17 miles; from Cape Henlopen to Elk 
350. The Cheſapeak navigation in general eaſy ; there are ſome 
difficulties. Diſtance between Reedy iſland and Newcaſtle 5 or b 
miles. Any where between the ſhoals the fleet would have been 
expoſed to the fire-rafts. Ae. Was not the fleet on returning to the 
Delaware expo/ed to the fire-rafts? Anſ. They came in detachments 
and we then poſſeſſed the lower chevaux de frize : that was 18 or 
20 miles from Reedy iſland. Queſ. Might not the fleet have gone uf 
in detachments the zoth of Fuly? Anſ. That drpends on the con. 
manding officer, The breadth of the river at Newcaſtle is 3 miles; 
Deſcription the 5 0 oo channel 2 miles; and below much narrower ; the 
of the De- narroweſt part between the Pickpat ſhoals and fort Penn half : 
laware at mile. For the fleet to come to anchor off Reedy iſland fit for land 
Newcaſtle. ing the troops, would have taken 4 or 5 days, with a fair wind 3 0 
4 days. The enemy's water guard would have been the greatel 
impediment in landing the troops, the row gallies in particular g0 
in ſhoal water, and would lie on the flats of the river, where ou! 
ſhip guns could not bear on them. The ſhip guns could certainly 
bear on the bite at Newcaſtle. I do not know how the ebb tide 
runs in the St. Lawrence, the Humber, or the Severn. [I thinl 
3 and a half knots a very rapid tide. I never heard the St. Lav 
rence runs 10 knots an hour. The ſtronger a tide runs, the 1 
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ger from fire-rafts greater, if the channel is the ſame. Oppoſite 
Newcaſtle they would have floated on every part of the river, but 

as they were directed by the gallies they would only be uſed in the 
channel. The enemy's water force was conſtructed to fire in the 

ſtream of the tide : The tide runs too rapid for ſſiips of war to ride 

with ſprings on their cables; I had found the gallies troubleſome, 

and little in my power to annoy them; they were now ſtronger; 

and would not have been idle on an occaſion ſo important as land- 

ing our army. On the 7th and 8th of May 1776, 13 gallies with fire 

ſhips, came within point blank ſhot, and had two engagements with 

me, one of 5 hours, the other of 6 hours; I had two men killed, , frigates 
6 wounded, the maſts much damaged, and the fails all uſeleſs. beat the re- 
The gallies were ſo ſmall that it was difficult to hit them with our bel water 
cannon ſhot. I had the Rocbuck of 44 guns, Liverpool 28 guns, force. 
and 2 armed tenders ; the Liverpool was damaged, and ſeveral men 
wounded. On the zoth of July Lord Howe had 2 fifty gun ſhips and 3 

frigates. I had the Roebuck and 3 frigates in the Delaware. When the 

rebels burnt fire-rafts, the gallies never quitted them till they were 

within half gun-ſhot. They attacked me firſt off Cheſter; an iſland 

directly off, with a ſhoal extending from it, reduces the channel 

to one-third of a mile wide, we were taking men on board, within 
half-gun ſhot, they lighted the fire-rafts and fired from the gallies, 

the tide run very ſtrong, the ſhips were forced to flip their cables, 

when they caſt, their guns reached, and drove the gallies off, and 

the boats towed the fire-rafts on ſhore : the ſhips run great riſk of 

being a-ground. The precautions taken prevented the fire-rafts tak- 

ing effect. 2xeff, This happened where the river was only one-third 

of a mile xwide, at Newcaſtle the channel is /vo miles vide, might 

not the admiral's ixill and precaution have equally prevented it at 
Newcaſtle, had the fleet gone up the zoth of July? A. Ir 

would have then been ſo capital an object to the enemy, that they 

would have acted in the night with all their force; and if they had be- 

haved with ſpirit they muſt have put the fleet in confuſion; we had 

no boats proper to withſtand their 36 row boats and 13 gallies. I 

think it very poſlible for the gallies to have paſſed between the fri- 

gates and towed their fire-rafts down to the fleet. The gallies could Danger 
lay in ſhoal water till they had effected their purpoſe, and then have from the 
run into any creek above or below, there is ſhoal water on each a —_O 
ſide, except at Newcaſtle, above and below which is alſo ſhoal : 
water, "There are both, above and below Newcaſtle little inlets, 

where the gallies could place themſelves, and from the lowneſs of 

the marſh do execution with their guns, when the frigates could ſee 

nothing but their maits. It is only gun ſhot from ſhore to ſhore, 

except juſt above Newcaſtle, a 36 gun frigate can lie at the wharf; 

a 50 gun ſhip within a very little as near; on the zoth of July 

know of no enemy's batteries along the river below Billingſport: 

oo believed Waſhington had crofled the river and gone to Wilming- 

uri ton. The enemy had no water guard or ſhore defences in Cheſa- 

* eak. Breadth of the navigable channel of the Delaware at New- 

de caſtle 2 miles; the enemy attacking us in landing our troops would 

ok WJ have been attended with the worſt conſequences ; in ſo narrow a 

wo channel it would have been impoſſible for the fleet to have got un- 

. der fail in the night-time. The enemy could have greatly annoyed 
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South wind 
in the day; 


north in the 
night. 


have acted if the wind fair and a flowing tide. Ae. At Newcal: 
| tle where you admit a frigate can come to the wharf, and a fifty 
gun ſhip almoſt as near, could any number of gallies given any 


Liſtons which are the worſt in the river, 25 or 26 feet at hig 
water; the tide riſes and falls about 8 feet. Newcaſtle has the 


Number of 
flat boats. 


any public advice to Lord Howe. I ſuppoſe the admiral was in- 
formed of all the obſtructions in the Delaware before leaving Neuw* 


weſt and north weſt frequently; eſpecially in the night. (In the 
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the ſhips with cannon though they had no batteries. The landing a h 
army in the face of an enemy always to be avoided if the ſerviee 
can by other means be effected; ſaw no exception to this rule in 
the Delaware. From Cedar creek to Reedy ifland no boat coul 


av 


land without armed men oppoſing them. The regiments of milita e 
in each county 4 or 500 men, Rodney, a brigadier general com. Jul 
manded ; they were the militia of the lower Delaware counties,” 
Cape Henlopen to Cape Charles 140 to 150 miles. I never gar: + 


York. The fleet did not delay two hours off the Delaware; the 
north wind juſt then ſprung up; before it was ſoutherly ; continue 
at north only that evening. End of July ſouth winds prevail; th: 


uſe of fire rafts I confined myſelf to the night, but the enemy's fir 
ſhips might have been uſed with the ſame effect in the day againſt; 
fleet at anchor.) The ſoutherly wind only in the day, the norther} 
in the night. From Reedy iſland to Newcaſtle, wind fair and flowing 
ride in a fingle ſhip an hour's fail, different with a fleet. I conceive 
the enemies gallies would have taken their poſition when our fleet 
fopped to land the troops; their fire-ſhips and fire-rafts could no 


ſerious obſtruction to the landing an army? Ar/;, I never pre 
tended to deny the practicability of landing an army in the Del 
ware; I have only ſpoken to the expediency of it. Water in th: 
narrows not leis than 6 or 7 fathom deep; on the flats of Morri 


Chriſtine. river on the right, 10 or 12 miles before fordable ; Ian 
not well acquainted with the lower parts; it has George river on 
the left at ſome diſtance. If the rebels had had time and opportunity 
to have placed their veſſels, they could have made the landing very 
difficult. From Newcaſtle to Cecil court houſe 17 miles. 22. In 


that march would it have been neceſſary to ford the Chriſtine, or aint 
other river? Anſ. I don't know the interior country but from tie e 
map. On the zoth of July the rebel brig and ſchooner gallies, fer V 
ral latteen gallies and row boats were at Reedy iſland; the reſt of 
Mud ifland ; from Reedy ifland to Mud iſland 25 or 26 miles in? 
the courſe of the river. If no obſtruction a 64 gun ſhip can e 
Philadelphia at high water. The firſt obſtruction was the chevauſ be 
de frize at Billingſport, 20 miles above Newcaſtle. A 64 can lie ae 
all times as high as Cheſter. The fleet muſt have anchored every 
night; we had 79 boats for landing, manned from the ſhips of the N 
line, 12 men, a cockſwain and officer in each. Had the fleet gon th 
up, the channel in many places only a ſhort gun ſhot wide; the Pe 
nemy might ove ame the fleet from every advantageous point. 74 
this chiefly above Newcaſtle, but alſo ſome below. The narrow i '* 
vigation in the Cheſapeak forced the fleet to anchor every night ti 
though there were no obſtructions. The army certainly land: 
three weeks later there, than they might in the Delaware; it u - 


an unuſual paſſage, we had reaſon to expect to get to the head of ti 
Che ſapea 
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heſapeak in leſs than a week. But the ſouth winds brought ſuch un- The length 


ommon hot weather, that if the troops had been on ſhore they mult of voyage to 


zveſuffered exceedingly ; 10 leagues from the Delaware met the ſouth xe” 04h 
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rind; boats carry 45 men if the way ſhort, and water ſmooth ; the troops. 


he longeſt detention I know of a ſhip from going up in July and Au- 
ruſt, about 3 days, this a fingle ſhip not a fleet; when the trani-- 
dorts were ſafe, they manned their boats; could not do it when, 
hey were to move. Wind in general ſoutherly delayed the fleet. 
o Cheſapeak ; in the Delaware it would have been. a fair wind to 
arry the fleet up to Newcaſtle, 

The rebels could have brought their water force from Mud to 


* Reedy iſland in one ebb tide, the ebb runs 7 hours, the flood 5; had 
dene wind been north, the fleet would not have got to Newcaſtle in 10: 
tees; a ſhip at anchor at Reedy iſland, if weather moderate and no ac-- 
fu idevt, might reach Newcaſtle an hour before high water. Oft New- 


aſtle the fleet would have taken 4 or 5 miles anchorage. I belicve- 
he enemy would not have loſt the opportunity. Informed as I 
cas, I think the going up Cheſapeak bay a very wiſe and proper 
xcaſure. From our ſhips could not ſee the rebels croſſing from Long 


land to New York. I think a ſhip could not have been ſtationed 


between New Vork and Brooklyn without being expoſed to the 
enemies batteries. 5 


MR. MONT RES OR, 
Formerly a Captain of Engineers, but lately reſigned. 


| Examined by Sir William and Lord Hove. 
[ Served 29 years; acted part of 1776 as aid de camp, and in 

1777 as chief engineer. It would not have been prudent to 
have aftaulted the lines at Brooklyn Auguſt 27th, 1776. The lines 
were from Wallabont bay to a ſwamp that interſects the land between 
the main and Redhook, which terminates the lines ; one mile and 
a half extent, including the angles, cannon proof, five redoubts, 
or rather fortreſſes, with ditches, as had the lines that formed the 


Wallabout ſwamp on the left to the ſwamp on the right ; the left lines. 
of the line towards Wallabout runs from the rifing ground at fort 
Putnam in a ſtraight line to the Wallabout ſwamp ; a fingle man 
could not paſs round the left of the line; Sir William and I could not 
get out there; we returned and went out at a ſally port. I have no 
experience of regular approaches to attack ſuch lines; but in 1758, 
at Ticonderoga I thought our failure was from want of approaches, 
We ſhould have loſt a confiderable number of men had we attacked 
the lines at Brooklyn ; after they were evacuated, I was the firſt 
perſon in the works, and had the greateſt difficulty with a corpo- 
ral and ſix men to get through the abbatties where there was no one 
to oppoſe me. We were retarded at Mud ifland by the rains and 
tides, the platforms of the batteries were even overflowed. 

Examined by other Members, I don't know our numbers the 25th 
of Auguſt, 1776; the enemy 8 or 10,000 men. ¶ Would not ſay if 
the rebels avere er were not veterans.] When Baron Dieſkau was ad- 

1 Yancing 


intervals, fraiſed on the parapet and counterſcarp, the whole ſur- Deſcription 
rounded with formidable abbatties ; finiſhed on every part from of the rebel 


Evidence of Mr. Montrefor, 


vancing to attack Sir William Johnſon, Col. Eyre, chief engl. 
neer, formed the waggons in front, leaving intervals for the can: 
non, and forming an abbatties in front contributed to the ſucceſs, [ 


have already ſaid that the whole rebel line had an abbatties before it. 


When a line is conſtructed and has two flanks to it, they are only 
redans; but incloſed in the gorges with ſimilar faces then they are 


redoubts; they could not be taken by affault, but by approaches; 


rather fortreſſes than redoubts. At day break, 4 o'clock, I gave 
the alarm of the evacuation; 25 minutes after the piquets marched. 
To have carried on the approaches allowing every thing prepared 


would have taken 3 days. The artillery and apparatus were to 


bring from New Utrecht or Yellow Hook to the north eaſt of the 


Redhook. I imagine the rebels would not have ventured off in 


the day. I do not know what orders were given to Brigadier Gen, 
Agnew, general officer of the night, 29th of Auguſt. The pi 
quets have advanced parties to watch the enemy; ſmall parties 


could not diſcover the enemy going off; only a defperate party 


would attempt to have looked into a work, or have got to the 


_creſt of a work, and they could not diſcover an evacuation till they 
were there. I am not acquainted with the North river navigation, 


Nothing in 
readineſs 
for aſſault - 
ing the 
Iines. 


Knows 
hardly any 
thing. 


Produced drawings of the operations from the 27th of Auguſt + 


but thoroughly with the defences the rebels made on it: 40 gun 
ſhips have gone to the highlands, 2 or 3 miles above King's ferry, 
I was preſent when Sir William Howe called off the troops, it would 
have been improper to have ſuffered them to ſtorm the redoubt, the 
artillery was not up, no faſcines to fill the ditches, no axes for cut: 
ting the abbatties, no ſcaling ladders, or proper apparatus for the 
the aſſault of ſo reſpectable a work. The rebel works judiciouſſy 
planned, but ill executed, [World /ay nothing of the ftrength 


of either armies,] In the river Delaware the works at 


Billingſport defended the lower chevaux de frize ; thoſe of Mud 
land the upper. The width of the river, comprehending Mud 
iſland, 3500 yards; from Redhank to Mud ifland, 2700 yards, 
The eaſt bank oppoſite. Mud iſland higher than the weſt bank. Had 
we poſſeſſed the eaſt fide above Billingſport, could have deſtroyed the 
rebel ſhipping above that poſt, Amboy to Redbank 44 miles. It 
would have taken 24 hours to have brought up cannon and apparatus 
to attack Brooklyn redoubt, When we got to Brooklyn we com- 
manded the place of embarkation thoroughly. Some rebel boats 
not then put off; only the debris of the rear. I was at Brunſwick 
the 14th of June 1777, when the movement was made to draw the 
enemy from Quibbletown ; cannot mention numbers; I ſaw nothing 
more than their ſituation in the mountains; they ſeemed formidable 
there and difficult of acceſs; I was two miles diſtant ; know no- 
thing of Waſhington's ſtores, or of the poſſibility of ſurrounding 
him ; or cutting off his proviſions ; or obliging him to ſurrender 


or fight; or how near we were to him; or even the name of the placi 


where Gen, Howe encamped ; or the diſtance of the army from Quib: 
bletown; or the ſtrength of the rebels; or the practicability of bring 


ing them to action; or the poſt at Trenton, or if a plan of defence 


was recommended to the officer commanding there; nor any thing 


of Redbank. Donop landed at Gloceſter point, but I cannot 


tell its diſtance from Redbank. 


e 


Evidence of Capt. Robert M*Kenzie, 


the 18th of September 1776 ; of the deſcent on the iſland of New 
York, with the rebel works for their defence ; of the five rebel re- 
doubts that formed the line of defence for covering the rebel re- 
treat acroſs Brooklyn ferry to New Vork: and of the rebel lines at 
Brooklyn. 5 


* 


Carrain ROBERT MK ENZIE. 


Secretary to Sir William Howe, 


. Examined by Sir William Howe, May 18th, 
H* produced two letters, one from Gen. Burgoyne, and ano» 


ther from Gen. Clinton, with Sir William Howe's anſwers. 


: General Burgoyne*s Letter, 
Sir, Camp before Ticonderoga, Fæly 2d, 1777. 


I wait only ſome few neceffaries of the heavy artillery, which Gen. Bur- 
have been retarded by contrary winds on the lake, to open batteries goyne's lety 
upon Ticonderoga. Ticonderoga reduced, I ſhall leave engineers 


to put it in an impregnable ſtate. It will be garriſoned from Ca- 
nada, where all the deſtined ſupplies are arrived. My force there- 
fore, will be left complete for future operations. I ſhall implicitly 
follow the ideas I communicated to your excellency in my letters 
from Plymouth and Quebec. I have the honour to be, with every 
ſentiment of reſpect and attachment, &c. &c. | 


(Signed) J. BURGO NE. 


General Howes Anſwer, 
| Dated 17th Fuly, 1777, the day he embarked for the 
Dear Sir, expedition to Cheſapeak, 


I received yours of the 2d inſt. on the 15th, and have finge heard G. Howe's 
of your being in poſſeſſion of Ticonderoga. I have received your anſwer. 


two letters from Plymouth and Quebec, and ſhall obſerve the con- 
tents. There is a report of a meſſenger of yours to me having been 
taken. Waſhington is waiting our motions here, and has detached 
Sullivan, with about 1500 men, as I learn, to Albany. My inten- 
tion is for Pennſylvania, where I expect to meet Waſhington ; but 
if he goes to the northward contrary to my expectation, and you 
can hows him at bay, be aſſured I ſhall ſoon be after him to reheve 
you. After your arrival at Albany, the movements of the enemy 
will guide yours. But my wiſhes are that the enemy be drove out 
bf this province, before any operations take place in Connecticut,. 
dir Henry Clinton remains in command here, and will act as oc- 
turrences may direct. Succeſs be ever with you. Yours, &c. 
n (Signed) W. HOWE, 
P. S. Putnam is in the highlands with about 4000 men, * 
General Clinton's Letter to Sir William Hoc t. 
Bir, f New York, 25th Fuly 1777. 


I this moment received intelligence of Waſhington's march to- Gen. Clin- 
wards Morris town : will fend your excellency the particulars by ton's letter, 


expreſs, ' There is — an officer in the rebel 
army, who I think may a got at, and be of infinite uſe to 
TRE : #3 your 


* 
5 


Evidence of Capt. Robert M*Kenzie, 


your excellency ; he ſerved as — — in — —. Suffice it to fay, 
he is by all accounts a complete rogue, and underſtands enough of 
the buſineſs he is now employed in to be of uſe. I ſincerely wiſh 
your excellency every ſucceſs, being your moſt obedient, &c. 


(Signed) H. CLINTON, 
General Howes Anfeer, 3 — 
G. Howe's Sir, Eagle, off the mouth of the Delaware, 30th July, 1777. 
anſwer, his morning I had the pleaſure of receiving your letter of the 


25th. Having fully confidered all circumſtances, and from the in- 
formation of Waſhington's march to the Delaware, I have deter- 
mined to proceed immediately to Cheſapeak bay, in order to land 
at the head of it. Had our paſſage here been more ſucceſsful, we 
might pofivly have landed in the Delaware in time to have got between 
the Suſquehannah and Waſhington's army, which there would not 
now be the leaſt proſpect of ; you will therefore be ſo good as to ſend 
your commands to me at the head of Cheſapeak bay. It is not 
poſſible for me to ſay at this time when I may be able to ſend rein- 
forcements to you ; but I beg you will be . Se that I ſhall not 
fail to do it as ſoon as expedient; in the mean while, if you can 
make any diverſion in favour of Gen. Burgoyne's approaching Al. 
bany, with ſecurity to King's bridge, I need not point out the 211 
lity of ſuch a meaſure. The regular troops at Staten iſland may cer- 
tainly be withdrawn, leaving the defence of it to Skinner and his 
provincials, if the enemy do not ſhew any thing to put it in dan- 

er from the Jerſeys after Waſhington's departure. I ſhall not loſe 
ight of your intention reſpecting the officer in the — — with Waſh- 


ington. | Your moſt faithful and obedient ſervant, 
(Signed) W. HOWE, 
Lieut. Cor. Sir GEORGE OSBORNE, 
A Member in his place. hs 


Examined by Sir William Howe. 
668 Donop very frequently after the misfortune at 
Trenton acquainted me, that if Col. Rhall had executed 
the orders he delivered to him from Sir William Howe, to erect re- 
doubts at Trenton, it would have been impoſſible to have forced 
Gen. Howe Rhall's brigade before he could have come to his aſſiſtance from 
gave previ- Bordentown, On the day before the action at Germantown I was 
ous infor- to the right of the infantry, with the grenadiers of the guards, Sir 
mation of William Howe gave me orders a little before ſunſet to move on in 
attack at front with the*grenadiers and light infantry of the guards to Major 
— Simcede's peſt, about half a mile in front of the line of infantry, ac- 
quainting me I might expect the enemy at day break next morn- 
ing. The firing of the enemy began exactly at or near the time 
Sir William Howe acquainted me it would do. During the ſiege 
of Mud iſland, two nights the rains fell ſo heavy, we could not 
carry on the works, and one night the water roſe ſo high, it was 
with difficulty we ſaved the cannon in the chief battery. 
Examined by other Members. I cannot anſwer when the reinforce- 
ment marched to ſuſtain the poſt at Germantown; I was on ah” 
5 ank; 
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Evidence of General Sir Guy Carlito. 


ay, flank; the attack began conſiderably to the left, full three quar- 

of ters of a mile from my poſt. The rebels marched about q or 10 

iſh miles to make that attack; the attack mutt have laſted an hour and 

an half. 2xzef. Do you apprehend the time from the firſt attack 

until the rebels retreated, to have been 20 more than an hour and 

an half? Ar, As I was not there, I ſaid at firſt, I only ſpoke by 

gueſs. ¶ He <vould not give an opinion <vhether our troops <vere more 

freſh to purſue than the rebels to retreat, } Duet, Notwithſtanding 

the MW the information from the commander in chief, do you conceive 

in- that our army «vas /zrprifed at Germantown or otheravife ? Auf, Af. 

er- ter the information I received, J was not in any danger of being 

nd ſurpriſed. Aue. Do you conceive any other part of the army was 

we Il /urpriſed? Anſ. I beg to decline that queſtion. 2xe/?. Was it the 

en general opinion of the officers that ſome other part of the army was 

not WM /urpriſed or not? Au. That is the fame queſtion in other words; 

| I can merely add, that the officers I converſed with were always 

well ſatisfied with the care Sir William Howe had of the army. | 
The Heſſian chaſſeurs were on the left of Germantown, and Gen. Never af:- 
Knyphauſen commanded that wing. I never aſked Gen. Knyp- ed if Gen. 
hauſen if Sir William Howe appriſed him of the probability of his Knyphauſ- 
being attacked that morning ; and being only a heutenant colonel, yp "rg 
the general did not acquaint me with all the orders he gave, I had 8 
the honour of the King's commiſſion of muſter maſter general and 

inſpector of the foreign troops. | 


GENERAL SIR GUY CARLETON''s 
Evidence on the Expedition from Canada. 


Called in and Examined by General Burgoyne. May 20th, 1779. 
J Received a letter from the Secretary of State, I think the 12th 
of Auguſt 1776, mentioning the reaſons that made it expedient! 
tor me to remain in the province of Quebec ; the date of that let- 
ter was long before the return of Gen. Burgoyne from Canada to 
Great Britain. The artillery J had prepared for the campatyn, 
on a ſuppoſition that I was to go myſelf, was in concert with Gen. 
Phillips; it does not ſtrike me that there was any great difference 
in that allotted to Gen. Burgoyne. I did not think myſelf juſtified 
by my orders to grant Gen. Burgoyne's application for troops to 
n garriſon Ticonderoga. I approved of Gen. Burgoyne's matives 
for proceeding from Skeenſborough to fort Edward. I had no reaſon 
ir to diſapprove of any part of his conduct, while under my command. 


n WM Examined by other Members. In general ſo conſiderable a corps 

Fi ſeldom moves without artillery ; but the preciſe number muſt de- : 

5 pend on a variety of circumſtances, which the diſcretion and judg- Wont fay if 
„ment of the commander-muſt determine. Every gentleman in this che orders 

c houſe muſt be a judge whether Gen. Burgoyne's ord eee 

| goyne's orders to march tive or nat. 

e to Albany, were poſitive or not. The orders are before the Houſe; | 

t che Houle are as competent to judge as I am. I demanded a rein- 

s forcement of 4000 men, or at leaſt four battalions'z only a very 


| {mall part were ſent out, and part of that arrived late in 1777. 
6 Wef?, Should you, had you been in Gen. Burgoyne's ſituation, and 
t «ting under the orders which you knew he received, have thought 

7 * | your - 


Numerous 
artillery 
neceſſary. 


| 
Evidence of the Earl of Balcarras, 


yourſelf bound to purſue them implicitely, or at liberty to deviate 
from them? A. What I would have done, I really don't know; 
the particular ſituation, and a man's own particular feelings muſt 
determine that point. When ſuch queſtions are put to me, I ſhall 
pray to be excufed anſwering them, but I will not evade them, 
Pref, Is it your opinion, that the beſt movement Sir William 
Howe could have made for the purpoſe of forwarding the execution 
of the orders under which Gen. Burgoyne acted, would have been 
to have failed with his army from New York to Cheſapeak bay ? 
Anſ. Had T had the honour to have commanded on that fide, I dont 
know what Iſhouſd have done myſelf. I was fo little informed, 
that I could form no judgment of the propriety or impropriety of 
his conduct, I had frequent accounts from the whole extent of the 
inhabited country to Albany, that numbers were ready to join the 
King's troops, ſhould they penetrate ſo far. I had alſo informa- 
tion that a formidable militia might be raiſed to oppoſe his Ma- 
jeſty's army. 2xe/, Did you give any advice about employ- 
ing the Savages ? An}, I do not recollect that I ſaid any thing as 
bout them, | | 


——— C4 . —.— 
EARL or BA LCARR A8. | 
Called in and Examined by General Burgoyne, May 27th, 1779. 
Commanded the Britiſh light infantry attached to Brig. Gen, 
I Fraſer's corps. Gen. Burgoyne and Gen. Fraſer lived in friend- 
ſhip and confidence. Gen. Fraſer was in general conſulted, Gen, 
Fraſer's proportion of artillery was according to his own requiſition, 
Of his corps about 150 killed and wounded at Huberton ; the ene- 
my that day certainly behaved with great gallantry; the na- 


ture of the country, our fatigue, the care of our wounded, &c. 
prevented farther purſuit, The action was on the 7th of July; 


and Gen, Fraſer's corps rejoined the army on the gth at Skeenſbo- 


rough. Between that day and the march to fort Edward, we were 
making roads to fort Anne. Had the enemy maintained the poſt on 
the aſcent to Pitch Pine plains in the march from fort Anne to fort 
Edward, artillery would have been of great uſe in diſlodging them, 
Had they defended Schuylers iſland, they could not have been 
forced without a numerous artillery or heavy loſs. We could not 
turn that poſt without greatly riſking our boats and portable maga- 
Zines. I lived in habits of intimacy with Gen. Fraſer ; his tem- 
per was open, warm, and communicative, but reſerved in matters 
of confidence. I never heard him expreſs diſapprobation at paſ- 
ting Hudſon's river; his corps paſſed it by a bridge conſtructed 
of rafts and boats; torrents carried it away ; his communication 
with the army was cut off; he repaſſed the river in boats and ſcows, 
and expreſſed his regret at being obliged to return. Had he been 
attacked in repaſſing, the only means of ſafety muſt have been to 
get under cover of the fire of our artillery. There was a general 
impatience to paſs the river and advance on the enemy. On the 


' 19th of September, notwithſtanding the paſiage of the ravines, and 
the thickneſs of the woods, the column of Gen. Fraſer's march, 


and that of the Britiſh line led by Gen. Burgoyne, arrived at their 
| reſpective 


Evidence of the Earl of Balcarras. 


81 


reſpective poſts, with great preciſion in point of time. The Bri- Battles Sep. 


tin were attacked partially at one o'clock; the action was general 10, and Oct. 
at three, and ended at ſeven. The nature of the country prevented 7: 


judging what attacks were in force, and what were feints. We re- 
mained maſters of the field; the enemy behaved with great obſti- 
nacy and courage; it was too dark to purſue with effect. The 
King's troops took up ground rather nearer to the enemy the next 
morning. From that time to the 7th of October, the outpoſts of Gen. 
Fraſer were within half a mile of the enemy's outpoſts. Nature 
of the country made reconnottering very difficult. The enemy's 
riflemen - and irregulars were an overmatch for our Indians and 
Provincials. Gen. Fraſer's corps to October 7th, continually at 
work, ſecuring their own poſts, and opening the front to oppoſe 
the enemy. When he was wounded, the command of his corps de- 
volved on me. Two redoubts were erected on our left to cover our 
boats and proviſions. After the retreat, the lines were attacked 
with as much fury as the fire of ſmall arms can admit. The can- 
non were of very great uſe in repuliing the enemy from my polt. 
The poſſeſſion of that and Col. Breyman's poſt by the enemy, would 
have laid open the flank and rear of the camp of our line. We re- 
treated in the night in good order and without loſs ; were under 
arms in momentary expectation of battle all the Sth ; retreated 
the night of the 8th in good order and without loſs; in the day 
and night of the gth, inceſſant rain, roads bad, cattle nearly ſtarv- 
ed, and the troops forded the Fiſhkill, the bridge being deſtroyed by 
the enemy. The troops greatly fatigued. The enemy had a bat- 
tery which commanded the ford over Hudſon's river. I heard a can- 
non ſhot had diſcompoſed the general's table. When the firſt council 
of war was held, the 13th of October, we could not find a ſpot which 


was not expoſed to cannon or rifle ſhot; Gen. Burgoyne declared 


he was ready to take the lead in any meaſure they ſhould think for 
the honour of the Britiſh arms; unanimous for treating; Gen. 
Gates's propoſal to lay down our arms in our intrenchments rejected 
with diſdain by Gen. Burgoyne ; the council of war concurred 
with him; the counterpropoſals by Gen. Burgoyne were ufgani- 
mouſly approved; when Gen, Gates had agreed to them, but the 
copies not ſigned, on intelligence in the night by a ſpy, Gen. Bur- 
goyne propoſed to ſuſpend the. treaty and truſt to events: the 


Tnanimous 
for treating. 


council were of opinion the public faith was plighted, but there 


was a difference of opinion, and alſo on what might be expected 
from the different corps in deſperate caſes. After the convention, 
Gates's army paſſed before Generals Burgoyne and Phillips in fi- 
lence and good order, and at all times when I was oppoſed to them 
they fought with great courage and obſtinacy. They ſeemed 13 or 
14,000 rank and file under arms, excluſive of the corps on the other 
ide of Hudſon's river. | | 
Examined by other Members, aud by Gen, Burgayne occaſionally, 
Gen. Burgoyne always poſſeſſed himſelf in every lituation of din- 
ger and difficulty, and had the confidence of the army. At Cam- 
bridge they were ſatisfſied with his efforts to procure them redreſs, 
and with his proſecuting Col. Henley. TI never heard any officer 


or ſoldier expreſs diſſatisfaction at his return to England. It was 


their wiſh he ſhould. go to Europe to juſtify his own and their con- 


duct. 


-” 


Rebels al- 
ways at» 
tacked. 


Evidence of the Earl of Balcarras, 


duct. He ſhared at all times the dangers and afflictions in common 
with every ſoldier ; they looked on him as their friend, and would 
have received him in perſon, or any accounts of him with every 


mark of affection. 


There were no works at the aſcent to Pitch Pine plains, I ſpot: 
merely {rom its fituation ; there might have been different ways cf 
diſlodging the enemy without attacking that poſt. The reaſon the 
rebels never defended their intrenchments was, —they always march. 
ed out and attacked us. I never heard Gen. Fraſer exprefs hi 
approbation of the paſſing the Hudſon. I had no information « 


the rebels being ready to decamp after the action the 19th of Sep- 


tember, or of their baggage being packed up. October 7th our line; 
to the right were ſtormed and carried. The poſſeſſion of fort Edwari 


and the adjoining country, cut off the retreat of any garriſon in for 


Our Gene- 
"rals for 
breaking 
off treaty, 


George, 2xe/?. Does your lordſhip think it would have been pry: 
dent, or juſt to brave troops, who had ſuffered ſevere lofs, to at: 


tack an enemy the morning after that loſs, poſted within intrench- 


ments which it was impoſſible to reconnoitre ? Anſ. That attempt 
was tried the 7th of October, and did not ſucceed. Aue. Were 
not the enemy reinforced between the 19th of September, and the 
7th of October. Anſ. I think it is likely they were. Our loß 
was very conſiderable the 19th of September; numbers of men 
wounded that day, joined their corps the 7th of October. Thee. 


nemy fought at all times with courage and obſtinacy, The advan 


tages gained by the enemy proceeded from their local ſituation, 
and not from want of zeal or bravery in the Brittſh troops; we 
were taught by experience that neither their attacks nor refiſtance 
were to be deſpiſed. I commenced my ſervice in America. About 


the zd of October, Gen. Burgoyne gave out in orders that power 


ful armies were acting in co-operation with that he had the honour 
to command. The army looked forward to that co-operation with 
pleaſure. I did not know we were to expect no co-operation till 
after the convention was ſigned. Sir William Howe's going to the 
ſouthward was reported in the army before we paſſed Hudſon's r. 
ver. I never knew that report was confirmed at all. ¶ He æou 


not ſay he <vas ſurpriſed or diſappointed, or both, when he heard tba 


report, or if the army expreſſed themſelves pleaſed at the news. ] The opt 
nion I gave in the council of war was, that the corps I commanded 
were willing and zealous to undertake. any enterprize, that Gen. 
Burgoyne would be pleaſed to employ them upon. Aug. When 
advice was received that Sir Henry Clinton was coming up thr 


North river did you think the treaty of convention had gone fo fat 


that it could not be broken? Au. I thought and declared that 


Gen. Burgoyne was at full liberty to break off that treaty in the 
Rage it then was, and I could not conceive the public faith was et: 


gaged until the treaty was actually ſigned and exchanged. ef, 


Whether Gen. Burgoyne, Gen. Phillips, and Brigadier Hamilton 


did not coincide with you in your opinion? Azx/. Gen. Burgoyne 
was of my opinion; J hope the other members will ſoon be in a f- 
tuation to declare theirs. After that queſtion was decided, the 
concurrence for figning the convention was unanimous. The ac: 
count of the Highlands being taken, and of Sir Henry Clinton" 

comin 
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oming up the North river, was firſt known in the night of the 
ibth October, | | | 


CAPTAIN M O N E . # 


| E xamined by Gen. Burgoyne. 

WAS deputy quarter maſter general under the command of Gen. 

Burgoyne in 1777 ; after Lieut. Col. Carleton returned to 
Canada I was ſuperior officer in that department. The woods were 
ſo thick it was impoſſible to reconnoitre the country without a par- 
y; Ialways had one ſent with me. The army was 6 or 7 days in 
naking the road from Skeenſborough to fort Anne ; between fort 
Anne and fort Edward we were not delayed an hour, the rebels had 
made a very good road. The poſſeſſion of the country about fort 
Edward prevents getting of artillery or ſtores from tort George, 
ut a garriſon might get through the woods. Had the army gone 
by lake George, 3 or 400 batteaux muſt have been carried up out of 


. lake Champlain to lake George ; drawing 400 batteaux over land 4% bar 

106 would have delayed the army a fortnight longer than they were de- gs 1 
layed. I was alſo commiſſary of horſe : I took orders, and report- the uti 

"ed to Gen. Burgoyne and Gen. Phillips: the ord ere invari:-: 

. 5 goyne and Gen illip e orders were invari 

bl preciſe and preſſing to forward the proviſions: at Duer camp 

. uguſt the 18th, poſitive orders were iſſued againſt any officer tak- 

1 horſes or cattle from the provition train; and carrying mer- 

2 chandiſe, and ever ſutler's fores and officer's baggage poſitively for- 

ae bidden till the tranſport , of proviſions ſhould be over; and 

be. 0 barrels of Madeira and two barrels of rum were ſeized and ſent 

one the hoſpital. About the end of Auguſt I heard Gen. Burgoyne 

i fo Gen. Phillips and Col. Carleton, that one month's provifions 

tu ould be worth FC. 100,000 to Great Britain. Authority was given 

15 o buy or hire ox teams, and all draught cattle taken were appro- 

I priated to the tranſporting proviſions: only 180 carts, and be- 

„een 20 and 3o ox carts could be muſtered ; theſe would carry a- 

out 4 days proviſions : from accidents of weather and roads, and 

8 red ſtate of cattle, ſometimes 7 one days provifions could be 

1 brought in a day: took 6 hours to draw a batteaux from fort George 

000 fort Edward. The carts were unloaded at fort Edward, the 

hen Pentents embarked in batteaux, theſe were unloaded at upper falls of 

the ert Miller, and a ſecond time unloaded at the lower falls: the horſes 

euere too feeble to bring forward the daily proviſions to fort Miller: 

te veptember iſt, 30 horſes were uſeleſs from fatigue : the artillery 

ce ad a ſeparate contract for horſes : we could not have collected a 

«© Vonth's proviſions ſooner, without the utter ruin of the contract 

uf orſes. On 19th September, the enemy's fire much heavier than 

oy ver I ſaw it any where, unleſs at fort Anne: the 2oth, 21ſt, and 

yi bad regiments were engaged from 3 afternoon till 7 evening, the 

25 rebels had 9 regiments oppoſed to the 3 Britith : when the 62d regi- After ac» 

ent came out of action, they were not 100 rank and file; next tion 19th 

a. Dorning the 3 regiments were not in condition to go upon any fer- Sept. 62d 

„ue whatever. The enemy gave way very often, and finally about a arg 

un clock. Not practicable to purſue. From that day to October e 


7th I was often out reconnoitering. The enemy's right were poſt- 
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ed on a hill very near the river, on the top a ſtrong breaſt work, 


at the foot an abbatties; as there are no general offieers, or older 
officers than myſelf from the army, I hope that no military man 
will think me preſuming, to have attacked theſe works would hare 
riſked the loſs of the whole army, and with little probability of 
ſucceſs. I never ſaw the left wing till taken priſoner. On the 7th 


of October the rebels advanced to attack our left; I was aſtoniſhed 


Germans 
run Oct. 7. 


to hear their ſhot fly ſo thick, after our cannonade had laſted a quar- 
ter of an hour. I did not ſee the Britiſh grenadiers forced back, I 
ſaw them taking a different poſition, ſeveral broke their ranks, but 
on ſome aid de camps calling to them for. ſhame to continue their 
ranks, they marched to their ſtation in good order; a battalion of 
Brunſwickers on the left of the artillery went off as ſoon as the fir. 
ing began, and I did not ſee a man left behind on the ground : af- 


- ter ſome difficulty that battalion was brought to make a ſtand in the 


Delay to 


briag up 


proviſions. 


rear, but in no order. I did not ſee Gen. Reideſel endeavour to 
ſtop that battalion, but I ſaw an aid de camp of his and a brigadier 
major with their ſwords drawn keeping them up, - afterwards I fay 
Gen. Reideſel on the right of the artillery with the battalion perfect 
ly formed. This battalion giving way contributed to the loſs of 
the action; but before Sir Francis Clarke died of his wounds, he 
told me he received his wound in bringing orders for the artillery 


and detachment to return to the camp, and to his being wounded 


I attribute the loſs of the artillery, if not the loſs of the army, 


There was an entrenched ground on the left of the rebels that com- 


manded their whole camp and lines; if the army had got poſſeſſion 
of that ground I believe the rebels would not have ſtaid one hour 
in their camp. Gen. Arnold foreſeeing that, marched out October 


7th, without orders from Gen. Gates. He alſo adviſed the going 


out to meet Gen, Burgoyne and engaging him before he approach: 
ed the lines; the reaſon was, if Gen. Burgoyne ſhould ever come 
near enough to uſe his artillery, he would certainly take their 


camp, and in that cafe their troops would never ſtand any where; 


but though they ſhould be defeated in the woods, their troops 
would after that have confidence in their works. 

Eaamined by other Members, and by Gen. Burgoyne occaſional, 
The army entertained a very high opinion of Gen. Burgoyne's con- 
duct; he had the full confidence of the army to the laſt moment; 
after the deſertion of Ticonderoga it was not thought the rebels 
would ſtand any where. The reaſon for the Bennington expedition 
in the general orders Auguſt 17th Duer camp, was to provide 2 
ſupply of cattle to enable the army to proceed without waiting for 
their magazines. The army remained till the 13th September be- 
fore they croſſed Hudſon's river, to bring forward proviſions and 
artillery, to enable the general to give up his communication. The 
army. thought it their duty to proceed and fight the rebels. We 
never foraged to the right of the camp at Freeman's farm. On Oc: 


tober 7th while the troops were in the field, Gen. Fraſer ordered 


the boatmen and drivers of his brigade to forage in the rear of the 


troops. On the 5th of October Gen. Fraſer mentioned to me that 


there was forage to the 5 of his camp; but the ground on which 


it was, was then in poſſeſſion of the rebel advanced poſt., If the 
troops had arrived at New Vork time enough to have enabled if 


Henrf 
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1k, Henry Clinton to have come up the North river a week ſooner, 
der ¶ our army would not have been loſt. I never heard any of the offi- 
aan  cers ſay Gen. Burgoyne had acted wrong, but many ſaid if he had 
are retreated when Sir Henry Clinton was coming up the North river, 

of the army would never have forgiven him, nor would he ever have 
"th I forgiven himſelf. ¶ He æuould not mention the opinion of the rebels on 
ed Gen. Howe's expedition to Pennſylvania, nor the language of the mili- 
ar ¶ ry at Nero York on that ſubjett, Sir William Howe objected to ſuch 
„I gueftions.] If the army had taken the route on the eaſt fide of 
but Hudſon's river, part of the way was a ſwamp, and they could not 
\cir have marched near enough to have covered the proviſion batteaux 
of from the rebel force on the weſt fide. The army expected a co-ope- Burgoyne's 
fr. MW ration from Sir William Howe on the North river from the order my, ex- 
af. N giren out by Gen. Burgoyne at Freemen's farm. From fort Edward 3 wm 
the troops might certainly carry proviſions ſufficient for the march to F ; 
- to Albany; but there was no 4 the Hudſon well without a bridge 
lier Nof boats; and I think the delay of carrying boats, and throwing 
ar a bridge over, would have more than conſumed ſuch proviſion as 
ect: they could have carried with them. Had the army got to Alban 
of MW ve ſhould have found a number of loyal ſubjects to have 3 

he and done every thing in their power to have eſtabliſhed the army at 
ery chat place. The army could not have reached Albany by taking a 
Jed circuit and avoiding the ſwamps on the eaſt fide of the river; for 
ny, ¶ the enemy being on the oppoſite ſhore, would have oppoſed the paſ- 
m- fage of the army, the river at Albany being three times the width 
ion it is at Saratoga. | 0 ! 
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n by Gen. Burgoyne; June 1½, 1779. 


. 


jeir WAS captain of the 29th grenadiers, and ſupernumerary aid 
de camp. At Huberton the enemy at firſt ſhowed great ſpirit, 

ut they gave way in great confuſion when the Britiſh troops ruſh- 
ed on them with their bayonets ; not practicable to purſue farther ; 
ls, WM ve ran ſome rifk in purſuing ſo far. In Joly was preſent qt a coun- 
on- eil with the Indians juſt arrived under Major Campbely and Mr. Gen. Burs 
at; St. Luc, and had been at a former council at lake Champlain; goyne pro- 
e Gen. Burgoyne forbid ſcalping except the dead, which they inſiſt- hibired 
ion Wed on doing; he offered rewards for priſoners, and enjoined good ſcalping. 
e a teatment. Soon after a party of the enemy lying in anibuſh with | 
for I  defign of taking or killing Gen. Burgoyne in viſiting an out poſt 
be- I near fort Anne, were taken by the Indians; a captain then taken, 
and WW and priſoners brought in by them on many occafions, declared they 
The bad been uſed with much humanity, On the murder of 'Miſs 
We MacRea, Gen. Burgoyne at a council, Gen. Fraſer aſſiſting, threa- 
Oc. fened the culprit with death, and many of us feared he would put 
red it in execution; policy alone prevented it; had not the man been 
the pardoned, I imagine the Indians would have gone over to the ene- 


hat I my. They were reſtrained from going out without a Britiſh officer 
ich I ho was to be reſponſible for their conduct. Gen. Burgoyne told 
the I Mr. St. Luc, that he would rather loſe every Indian than connive 


t their enormities. At fort — many quitted the army with- 
= N | out 
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ſide of the river, forage being ſcarce on the weſt ſide. The bridg: 


Evidence of the Earl of Harrington, 


out leave, cauſed by the reſtraint upon their cruelties and habits H tt 


Bennington plunder. The expedition to Bennington, and Lieut. Col. Baum I tio 


appointment, were Gen. Reideſel's wiſh. Capt. Fraſer's corps {en the 
with him were in high eſteem for their gallant behaviour on all o 
caſions ; they were volunteers from the Britiſh regiments. Col] the 
Baum was fatisfied with his ſtrength ; on receiving a letter fronſſtor 
him in the night, Col. Breyman was immediately ordered to march{Whe 
and ſupport him, being the corps neareſt him. I never heard Gen tim 
Fraſer diſapprove paſſing the Hudſon, I never heard it doubtei he 
but that we were to force our way to Albany. No army could being 
in higher ſpirits at that time, more eager to advance, or more de ed 
firous to engage. Had Gen. Burgoyne halted at fort Edward; hi the 
character would not have ſtood very high either with the army, th ter 
country, or the enemy. „ att: 

On the 19th of September, the army marched in three columns; I mii 
the German line flanking the artillery and baggage purſued thejſWſolc 
courſe of the river through the meadows, and formed the left co frſ 


1lumn : the Britiſh line marched parallel to it, at ſome diſtance, car 


through the woods, and formed the centre column: Gen. Fraſer the 
corps, with the grenadiers and light infantry of the Germans, wen not 
obliged to make a large detour through the woods, and formed theſſot | 
right column. Farther on the right were flanking parties of lighiutn 


infantry and provincials : the country was interſected by the deep pol 


eſt ravine I ever ſaw. The advanced party, the picquets of the centreſſWent 
column commanded by Major Forbes, exploring the way by which ed. 
the column was to paſs, fell in with a conſiderable body of the re-Wve! 
bels poſted in a houſe and behind fences, which they attacked, andi, 
after a great deal of fire, nearly drove in the body of the rebel; and 


but on finding the woods quite round them filled with the enemy the 


they were obliged to retire to the main body. Gen. Fraſer on the eſt 
firing detached two companies to ſupport. Major Forbes, on theirgſſ une 
appearing the enemy quitted their poſt, and the whole line was in Ge 
ſtantly formed with the utmoſt regularity. ; I do not include the uh 
left column, the Germans, who did not come up till late in the mo: 
day. The action laſted from 3 o'clock till near 8. The 2oth, 216,07 
and 62d Britiſh were engaged moſt of that time; the enemy foughi en 
very obſtinately ; different attempts were made by the general's of 
ders to charge the enemy with bayonets, but all failed from tie ma 
heavineſs of the rebel fire and eſs of the woods, except the tro. 
laſt, when the Britiſh troops finally drove them out of the fell fte 
The Germans came up in time.to give the enemy three volley, | Hu 
heard their coolneſs and ſteadineſs highly Were I do not reco . obl 
lect our loſs. The three Britiſh regiments I apprehend were no Lie 
in a condition to attack next morning, nor for the next ten days 
Had the army moved to gain the left of the enemy's entrenchmentz 
before the redoubts were raiſed that commanded the plain near the 
river, the batteaux, ſtores, and hoſpitals would have been expoſe 
to attack ; as would the bridge of boats for foraging on the cal 


was finiſhed in one night, the tete du pont and other works tool 
ſome days. The general menos to me his expectation that i 
Sir Henry Clinton ſucceeded in forcing the highlands, the enem) 
muſt abandon their entrenchments without fighting. On Octobe 

| | — Me be nt 
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ts of 
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:th, I carried orders to Major Gen. Phillips at the end of the ac- 
tion, to draw back the detachment as ſoon as poſſible to the camp, 
the enemy having turned both their flanks. This duty was committed 
to Gen. Phillips, while Gen. Burgoyne returned to take meaſures for 
the defence of the camp. I met Sir Francis Clarke as I was ſearching 
for Gen. Phillips; I acquainted him with my orders, and wiſhed 
he would affiſt me, that no time might be loſt ; that was the laſt 


Jen time I ſaw Sir Francis; ſoon after he received the wound of which 


he died. In the heat of the action, when the Germans were giv- 
ing way om the left of the Britiſh artillery, Gen. Reideſel appear- 
ed to me to act as a brave and intelligent officer. On our return 
the camp was attacked as Gen, Burgoyne had foreſeen. Soon af: 
ter the enemy got round the right of our camp, we expected an 
attack on our rear, and I was diſpatched to Brigadier Gen. Ha- 
milton to order the works in the rear to be manned with all the 
ſoldiers that could be ſpared from the defence of the front. The 


firſt intelligence of Col. Breyman's being killed and his poſt 


carried, was from an officer, who ſeeing a number of men round 
the fires of that poſt, took them for Germans 1t was ſo dark, and did 
not diſcover his error till he was fired upon, they proving a party 
of the enemy who had forced the works. Gen. Burgoyne uſed his 
utmoſt efforts to rally the Germans and recover Col. Breyman's 
poſt, but without effect, from the' darkneſs of the night, and the 
entire confuſion in which they were; no other troops could 
ed, every regiment was occupied in defence of its own lines, 


were certainly not overmanned. 


The night of October 7th, the army retreated in good order, 


and took a new poſition by day light: they were under arms a 
the 8th, in continual expectation of action; were cannonaded great 
eſt part of the day, and the advanced corps poſted on a hill, were 
under an almoſt continual fire of the rifle men of the enemy. At 
Gen. Fraſer's funeral on the afternoon of that day, the redoubt in 
which he was buried was very heavily cannonaded during the cere- 


mony, and even previous to this they fired at thoſe attending the 


corpſe on its way thither, which I ſuppoſe was accidental : all the 
generals and their aid de camps attended, 'The retreat on the might 
of the 8th, and on the day and part of the night of the gth, was 
made in perfect good order. The gth was exceeding wet, and the 
troops much fatigued. I ſaw a corps of the enemy in force oppo- 
lite Saratoga ; they had a battery that commanded the ford on 
Hudſon's river ; the general prey Fore gentlemen at dinner were 
obliged to remove finding themſelves in the range of that battery. 
Lieut, Col. Sutherland was recalled with his detachment from re- 
pairing the bridges and roads, on apprehenſion of an action. Our 
ſcouts reported the enemy were in poſſeſſion of both ſides of the ri- 


Action Oc- 
tober 7th. 


rer between Saratoga and fort Edward. Gen. Burgoyne mentioned Gen. Rur- 


torcing the ford over Hudſon's river, of cutting a way through 
the enemy's right, and attempting a rapid march to Albany, or by 
a night march to gain the fords p Pe: fort Edward. If Gen. Phil- 
lips had offered to make his way with a body of troops to Ticonde- 
roga I think I ſhould have heard of it. Since I came to England 
| heard he offered to attempt an eſcape through the woods with one 


or two guides to defend Ticonderoga. The day before the council 
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was called the ſtate of the army was as bad as poſſible ; number; 
few, proviſions ſhort, poſition not a good one owing to the nature 
of the country, one hill overtopping another to the diſtance of 
ſome miles. Our ſituation in the opinion of every one did not en- 
title us to better terms ; few expected ſo good. | 
Examined by other Members, and by Gen, Burgoyne occaſional, 
Numbers of Indians left the army at different times ; ſome were on 
the Bennington expedition ; there was no officer in the army of 
ſufficient rank to have commanded ſuch an expedition, who had e. 
ver been in that part of the country; many of the provincials on 
that expedition were of that very country, On paſſing the Hudſon 
the army did not doubt of reaching Albany : I dont know whether 


Fortifying the general doubted it. Between the 19th September and 7th Oe- 


camp from 
Sept, 19, to 


tober, the army was ſtrengthening its poſition; 5 or 6 redoubtz 
were erected, the 7ete du pont, lines before the camp, and outworks 
to the lines. My fituation did not entitle me to receive intelli- 
gence. It was underſtood the rebels ſuffered more than the King“ 
troops on the 19th Sept. I apprehend the whole rebel army waz 
not engaged: their army was ſo numerous, their loſs was not felt 
as ours. The ſcarcity of forage was not foreſeen in the extent we 
experienced, I never heard the 1400 horſes were thought too nu- 
merous, even a ſcarcity was e. of. We loſt ſome ſmall 
part of the heavy artillery, the reit was brought back to Saratoga 
the army appeared to retreat as expeditiouſly as poſhble. I cannot 
conceive leaving the artillery would have made a difference of 4 
miles in the march. Ae. Were the heavy artillery, in effect, of 
any uſe in the retreat? Auſ. As it happened they were of no other 
than that of not being turned againſt us. If ſpiked, I underſtand 
ſpikes are eaſily removed, and almoſt impoſhble with ſuch tools a 


are carried with an army to knock off the trunnions of braſs can- 


non. I do not remember the baggage being any impediment in our 


retreat. The intelligence of Col, St. Leger's failure arrived in 
Auguſt I think: I dont recollect if before paſſing the Hudſon. It 


the battle expected at Saratoga had been on the plain, our heavieſt 
artillery would have given us a manifeſt ſuperiority in that parti 
cular. The tranſport of batteaux and proviſions could not have 
been carried on without the number of horſes we had. The army 
had, and I believe ſtill have a confidence in their general: there 
never was an army more deſervedly pleaſed. with the conduct of 


their general. The American artillery was ſerved ſlowly, but not 


ill. Our retreat I thought was impracticable either with or with. 
out artillery. From Saratoga to Albany may be 32 miles, the 
country ſtrong, woody, and a great number of hills: Albany ig 
in a bottom very much commanded. At Albany muſt have drawn 


our ſubſiſtence from New York, if not maſters of the Mohawk 


country. As matters have turned out, it certainly might have been 
better to have returned after the engagement of the 19th Sept: 
than to have ftaid and fortified the camp, but I believe no ons 
— at that vane: x ts 6 


oo 


Evidence of Major Forbes. 


Called in and examined by General Burgoyne. 
Was Major of the gth regiment. Near fort Anne at half paſt 


10 in the morning the enemy attacked us in front with a heavy Action at 
and well directed fire : a large body of them paſſed the creek on the Fort Anne 
left, and from a thick wood fired acroſs it on our left flank : they July sth. 


then began to recroſs the creek, and attack us in rear : 1t now be- 


came neceſſary to change our ground to prevent being ſurrounded, 


we took poſt on the top of a high hill on our right ; here they at- 
tacked us very vigorouſly for two hours, and they would have 
forced us, had not ſome Indians come up: the rebels foon 
after gave way. September 19th I commanded the Britiſh pic- 
quets, I was attacked with great vigour from behind railed fences 
and a houſe, by rifle men and light infantry : I was wounded very 
early: Gen. Burgoyne brought up the Britiſh line to ſupport me, 
and formed at the firſt opening of the wood : Gen. Fraſer's corps 
arrived preciſely in time to occupy the heights on the right of the 
Britiſh line when the action begun, and ſent two companies of light 
infantry to my ſupport : as ſoon as the gth regiment came out of 
the wood, they filed to the right, at a ſmall diſtance from the left of 
Gen. Fraſer's corps, with * to occupy two houſes, one company 
in each, and defend them to the laſt extremity. The 21ſt and 
62d on our left were attacked about 3 o'cloek ; at the ſame time a 
great deal of firing to my right with the advanced corps: an officer 
informed Gen. Burgoyne the enemy were endeavouring to turn 
the left of the 62d ; on which the 2oth was formed on their left. 
Some light infantry coming then to occupy the ground of the gti ; 
it was ordered behind a deep ravine, as a corps de referve : I faw 
nothing after that. Before the action, the gth regiment was 250 
and odd, rank aud file fit for duty. The four regiments about 
1100, and the advanced corps under Gen. Fraſer 1200. The 24th 
regiment was with the advanced corps; fix companies of the 47th 
guarding the batteaux and provifions; two with the advanced 
corps; one company at fort George, and another in an iſland in 
lake George. 2ueff, How many of the 1100 of the line were killed 


and diſabled in the action? Anſ. I heard the ſurgeon ſay, there Halt the 


were more than $00 of the whole in the hoſpital ; I can't ſay how 
many were killed. From my wounds I did not join the regiment till 
the 8th of October, but ſeveral officers ſaid from the loſs that day, it 
would have been imprudent to have attacked an enemy in intrench- 
ments after the action. Being in the hoſpital I know ſeveral, men 
recovered ſo as to do duty the jth of October. We got back to 
Saratoga at 8 at night of the gth. The troops had been under 
arms, without repoſe or regular refreſhment from the 7th in the 
morning : there was a great deal of firing in the rear, and we con- 
ſtantly looked for an attack. The battery on the other fide of the 
river at Saratoga commanded the ford: the ground on our fide 
would not have enabled our artillery to filence that battery. Could 
we have paſſed: that ford, yet on our march to fort Edward we muſt 
have paſſed Battenkill ford, which could not be done without artil- 


lery to cover us, the enemy being poſted on the ↄther ſide ; the 


Britiſh line 


killed or 
wounded 
Sept. 19. 


20th - 
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20th regiment without an enemy to oppoſe them, took a conſidera. N V 
ble time to paſs that ford, owing to the depth of the water, ra. I. 
pidity of the current, and the ſtones ſo ſlippery that ſeveral men I m. 
tell into the river. At the councils of war Gen. Burgoyne men- WW 
tioned his readineſs to undertake any meaſure they ſhould think for I tis 
the honour of the Britiſh arms. The council was unanimous to in. 
treat; Gen, Gates's firſt terms were unanimouſly rejected; when N ar 
1t was decided by the majority that the treaty could not be 1 he 
ed without a breach of public faith, it was unanimouſly figned, ar 
Examined by other Members, and by Gen, Burgoyne occaſionalh. T 

I do not know the rebel camp was completely intrenched September fer 
the 19th ; I underſtood they completed it afterwards. Did not bl. 
hear they received conſiderable reinforcements between the 19th of T 
September and October 7th. I can't ſay how many of. the 500 an 
wounded joined the army, The army could have defended them- i th 
ſelves longer at Saratoga had they had more proviſions. After the I th 
action September 19th, had I known of Sir Henry Clinton's let- Ml th 
ter mentioning attacking the Highlands, I ſhould not have thought fa 
Had Gen. either a retreat or immediate attack adviſeable. We expected a co: lo, 
Howe co- operation from Sir William Howe on the North river. I think if WW tic 
- ary: Sir William Howe had operated on the North river, inſtead of I ſp 
goyne had going to Philadelphia by Cheſapeak, Gen. Burgoyne's army would i th 
been ſaved, not have been made priſoners. I did not expect great oppoſition i th 
| after taking Ticonderoga. A co-operation was generally talked of i ce 

in the army; but not by authority till early. in October. 0 
Had Sir Henry Clinton's operations on the North river taken place ¶ pr 
in time, they might have been attended with voy good conſequen- il th 
ces; good effects have accrued from powerful diverſions. Aue. le: 
What effect had it on the ſpirits of Gen. Burgoyne's army when I we 
they found there was to be no co-operation between them and the if po 
army of Sir William Howe? Az}. We never knew but there was oy 


to be 4 co-operation. T 
| ce: 

| : : ta 

CAPTAIN BLOOMFIELD 5 

| Of the Artillery, N ry 
Called in and Examined by General Burgoyne. wa 


Was Major of Brigade of the Royal Artillery. In 1776 Gen. 80 
1 Phillips recommended to demand a farther ſupply of artillery Pe 
and ſtores for equipping gun boats, and for the boats to be ſent out I be 
in frame work. Sir Guy Carleton approved of the ſtores and ar- th 
tillery, but diſapproved of the boats being ſent out. I lived chiefly W 
with Gen. Phillips: I have no doubt but he muſt have determined thy 
the proportion of artillery, The light brigade went by Skeenſbo- WW © 
Artillery rough, the park brigade and ſtores by lake George. The heavieſt th 
1 artillery was left behind. Left at Ticonderoga, 6 heavy twelve. 
pounders, 1 light ditto, 4 light three's, 4 royal mortars and 12 r 
cohorns. Left on board the Royal George; 2 heavy twenty-fours, Pe 
2 thirteen-inch mortars, 2 ten- inch, 4 eight-inch, 5 royal mortars, N 
and 8 cohorns. Sent back to St. John's in the Radeau, 14 heavy ſto 
twenty-fours, 2 eight-inch howitzers. Left at fort George, 4 me. 
dium twelves, 2 light fixes, 2 eight-inch and 2 royal —_— on 
: ” 1 
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With Col. St. Leger, 2 light fixes, 2 light threes, and 4 cohorns. 
Left at St. John's, 4 light ſixes, 5 light threes, and 4 cohorn 
mortars. The quantity brought forward with the army were, 4 
medium twelve-pounders, 2 light twenty-fours, 18 light fixes, 6 
light threes, 2 eighteen-inch howitzers, 4 royal howitzers, 2 eight- 
inch mortars, and 4 royal mortars. All theſe were properly field 
artillery ; heavy artillery is of a diſtin nature, and much 
heavier than the guns of the ſame calibre which we had in the 
army. Our light field artillery did not exceed the uſual proportion. 
The uſe, to ditlodge the enemy from ſuch poſts as every where pre- 
ſent themſelves in that country, and from which it may be impoſſi- 
ble to diſlodge them without heavier artillery than rd 

The poſition at Schuyler's iſland, the paſſages of Hudſon's river 
and Battenkill, the pofition at the Forks of the Mohawk river, had 
they been defended, would have required the park of artillery : had 
the army reached Albany, and encamped there for the winter, 
there can be no doubt that heavy artillery would have been neceſ- 
ſary. Howitzers and ſmall mortars are of infinite ſervice againſt 
log work abbatties, and againſt intrenchments : ſmall mortars par- 
ticularly againſt redoubts, and where the enemy are within a ſmall 
ſpace. I do not conceive the tranſport of actions interfered with 
that of. the proviſions. To bring the artillery from fort George to 
the bridge over the Hudſon, required no more time than was ne- 
ceſſary for the carriages themſelves to paſs that diſtance. Before 
October 7th had the army moved to gain the enemy's left, without 
previouſly conſtructing redoubts on the heights that commanded 
the plain, the batteaux, proviſions, and hoſpital, would have been 
left open to attack from the enemy's right ; the largeſt guns we had 
were exactly adapted to that ſervice. October 7th the artillery was 
poſted on a cleared ſpot ſurrounded by woods, the ſkirts of which, on 


our left, where the attack firſt began, was diſtant about 200 yards: Battle O&. 
The 2 medium twelve-pounders were on a ſmall eminence near the 7th. 


center of this cleared ſpot, between the German picquets and a de- 
tachment of the Heſſe Hanau regiment : on the enemy's column ap- 
proaching, the fire of the twelve-pounders and-4 fixes was directed 
to it, notwithſtanding which they drew up behind the trees, along 
the ſkirts of the wood,. and after driving in the Germans, kept a 
warm fire of muſquetry on the guns and troops poſted about them : 
Soon after J heard a firing on the right, towards a cleared ſpot, ſe- 
parated from us by. a wood, on which the light infantry were 
poſted on very commanding ground: on their retreating, as alſo 
the 24th regiment, who were in the wood on our right, the enemy 
appeared on an eminence on our right, and cut off the retreat of 
the artillery : at this moment, about 20 minutes after the action 
commenced, I was wounded, and can give no farther account of 
that day's action. N | 3 

Examined by other Members, The horſes attached to the Britiſh 
artillery before paſſing the Hudſon were about 400. Eighteen 6- 
pounders at 4 horſes each, 6 threes at-3 horſes each, 2 royal ho- 
witzers at 3 each ; remainder for park artillery, ammunition and 
ſores. After paſſing fort Edward our oats did not load a waggon ; 
we were obliged to collect forage in the neighbourhood of the en- 
campment, The park of artillery remained at fort Edward no lon- 


- | ger 


1x-poundefs. artillery. 
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ger than neceſſary ; it would have anſwered no end to have move G 
before the bridge was thrown over Hudſon's river. If the heavy pam an 
artillery had not attended the army, it would have made a 2 

of 237 horſes, but I cannot anſwer whether the army was furniſhed 
with carts to have employed thoſe 237 horſes. + G 
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Called in and Examined by Gen. Burgoync. Fune 3d, 1779. 
JF Served as adjutant-general under Gen. Burgoyne, and alſo aſp: 
; ſecretary. TI looked on myſelf as in the entire confidence of the 
general. No order from Gen. Burgoyne for any augmentation of 
the artillery went thro' me, nor did I ever hear of any ſuch order 
being given. I believe Gen. Burgoyne had the greateſt confidence 
Artillery in the knowledge and abilities of Gen. Phillips, and that the pro-. 
. portion of artillery had been arranged between General Phillip, 
Carleton & and Sir Guy Carleton, at the time the latter expected to com: 4 
Phillips. mand the expedition. As to the incumbtances of the bag. | 
815 General Burgoyne iſſued orders, May zoth, 1777, at. 
Montreal, for the regiments to leave behind, their blanket coats, H. 
legging, and all baggage that could be ſpared in ſummer ; and that, | 
the n ſhould not encumber the ſervice with more baggage . 
than might be abſolutely neceflary for a campaign, where the more-i, 
ments were expected to be ſudden and alert. July 12th, orders, : 
were again iſſued at Skeenfborough, that the injunction reſpecting $ 
officets baggage not having been complied with, warning is nov, F 
given to ſend back by the batteaux all baggage not indiſpenſably 
neceſſary; or upon the firſt ſudden movement, it muſt inevitably 
be left upon the ground.“ July 18th, Gen. Burgoyne wrote to 
Sen. Reideſel that the baggage of the Britiſh officers was already 
fent back ; and that many of them had only retained a ſmall tent 
and one cloak bag; and preſſed Gen. Reideſel to take meaſures 
that the order might have due force. As to horſes, Gen. Phillips 
applied to Gen. Burgoyne June 4th, at Montreal, for horſes for 
the ammunition carriages and field artillery, ſtating that as on the 
ſtricteſt information none were to be had on the route nearer than 
Albany, and even when there it would require time to get them; 
that if Canada was not to furniſh them upon corvees, there were 
but two modes of procuring them; one by purchaſing, the other 
by contract; the firſt was difficult, uncertain, and liable to ow im- 
poſition, and the expence uneertain; that he had ſeen this mode 
attempted and fail: that the contracting for them, was a more ſim- 
ple and certain plan. | | 88 | 
Number of The commiſſary-general's calculation of horſes and carriages for 
carriages conveying 50 days proviſions for 10,000 men was, 1125 carts, . 
and horles. horſes to a cart, in all for carts 2250 horſes ; allowing 3 lb. to the 
| ration, and 800 Ib. to the cart load. Gen. Burgoyne's letter to 
Sir Guy Carleton, July 7th 1777, required only 500 carts with 
2 horſes each, and ſtates this requiſition as much below what would 


be adequate to the ſervice, and would barely carry 14 days porn * 

Gen. Phillips demanded 400 horſes for the artillery ; and even then oo 

there remained unprovided for, the tranſport of batteaux mw lake 4's 
: | | | corge 
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George to Hudſon's river, the carriage of the tents of the army, 
and many other contingencies. | | | | 
July 1ſt, ſtrength of regular troops at the higheſt, at the open- 
ſheal ing of the campaign, rank and file, fit for duty; Britiſh 3576, 
Germans 2919, total 6495. Britiſh artillery 257, German 100, 
recruits. 154, total 511. C 
increaſed atterwards; Indians between 3 and 400. September 3d, 
additional companies joined the Britiſh, about zoo men; but from 
killed and wounded, and the garriſon left at Ticonderoga, the army 
was at no time equal to its firſt number. Garriſon of Ticonde- 


Reideſel was detached towards Caſtletown, to protect our wounded 
at Huberton, to alarm Connecticut, and to encourage the loyal 


wry of the motives on which he acted. 
irſt Letter, dated Montreal, May 19h, 1777. © I have rea- 
“ ſon to be ſatisfied with all that has been done, and with 29 


« Gen. Phillips have been executed with a diligence, preciſion, and 
„ foreſight, that entitle him to the fulleſt praiſe. I ſhall give all 
« poſſible jealouſy on the fide of Connecticut, to make their forces 
* cautious of leaving their own frontiers, but I ſhall make no 
ard movement that can r my progreſs to Albany. I had 
>" W* the mortification to find the whole defign of the campaign handed 
about at Montreal, almoſt as accurately as if copied from the 
* decretary of State's letter. By me nof a man has bcen let 
* into the ſecret. Szr Guy Carlcton I am confident has been equally 
bly * ſecret. I am led to doubt this imprudence has been committed 
by from private letters from England; and wiſh you would aſk 

my friend d'Oyley*, who he can ſuſpect to be ſo unguarded ; it 
* 18 not of great conſequence except as to St. Leger's expedition; 


w * but ſuch a trick may be moſt prejudicial in other caſes, and 
res would be guarded againſt,” | | 
lips Second Letter, dated Camp on the Bonguet, near Lake Champlain, 


fune 22d, enumerates the difficulties that impeded their pro- 
theſis ; and among others, the inactivity, and ſometimes diſobe- 
han dience of the Canadians.” | | | 
Third Letter, dated Skeenſborough, July 11th, on the local rank 
of the lieutenent colonels; contract for horſes and carriages ; embar- 
nllments, &c. and the inactivity and deſertion of the Canadi- 
an corvee. = | 
The army in marching by Skeenſborough was a head of the pro- 
ions, which went by lake George. On the firſt arrival at fort 
Edward, and previous to the roads being mended, little more 
for Nroviſion arrived than for immediate conſumption. I never ſaw an 
ffcer more attentive to his duty than Sir Francis Clarke, he was 
the Mays exceedingly accurate, (produces Sir Francis's memorandum 


. book, 


dll *- This piece of treachery might ſpring frem oppoſition. To 
un an expedition. furniſhed them with that favourite topic of 
hen Neir declamation, the incapacity of Minifiers, Mr. d' Oyley ſoon 
abe TS. | | 5 e 0 3 


anadians 148; Provincials 83, but they 


roga, 462 Britiſh, rank and file; 448 Germans, in all 910. Gen. 


Number of 
Canada ar- 
my. 


inhabitants. Gen. Burgoyne's letters to Gen. Harvey are explana- 


* things that are doing. The on Ne e under the direction of 


Gen. Bur- 
goyne's let. 
ters to Gen. 


Harvey. 
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book, and reads) * Auguſt gth, victualling out this day; fron 

, difliculties of roads and tranſports no proviſions came in thi 

© night, Auguſt 6th, at 10 this morning not quite enough ar. 

% rived for the conſumption of two days.“ All intelligence agreed 

that there were many well. affected inhabitants towards Benning. 

ton. The ſubſiance of the propoſals from Gen. Reideſel to Gen, 
Burgoyne for the Bennington expedition, was to try the affections 

of the country; to diſconcert the enemy; to mount the Reideſe 

dragoons; to complete Peters's corps, and to obtain large ſupplie; 

of cattle, horſes and carriages. | The original rough draft deliver 

in.] I ſhewed the rough draft to Gen. Phillips, we had a long 
converſation on the flow arrival of proviſions ; he ſaid he lookel 

on this as a very good idea, that he ſaw no objection, and aſkel 

me if I knew of any. I ſhewed it alſo to Gen. Fraſer, he defire 

me to leave it with him, he came early next morning to my tent, 

Gen. Fraſer and expreſſed a diſapprobation of the Germans being employed i 
aginſt the it. I obſerved to him, that ſince the honour gained by the ad 
a Bo : vanced corps at Huberton, I believed Gen. Reideſel was defirou 
. ia of having the Germans employed; and alſo mentioned our obtain 
the Ben- ing proviſions by it, and thereby getting quicker to Albany, th: 
niagton ex- waiting the flow tranſport from fort George. I defired him for the 
pedixion. friendſhip he had for Gen. Burgoyne, if he ſaw any real objectio 
to this plan, to expreſs himſelf fully and freely to Gen. Burgoyn 

himſelf; that the ſrouts and guides being attached to his (the ad 

vanced) corps, he might thro' them know. more of the, countr 

than I did; I therefore preſſed him to mention his objection, 1 

he had any, to Gen. Burgoyne ; I think he ſaid, but am not cer 

tain, „the Germans are not a very active people, but it may do. 

I preſſed him at parting to go to Gen. Burgoyne, if he thought it 

would not do. He ſaid No, and went off, Many of our provin 

cials were well acquainted with that country, in particular Capt 
Sherwood. I never heard any of them expreſs apprehenſion d 

its ſucceſs : after part of it had taken place, Sir Francis Clarke re 

ccived favourable accounts from Col. Skeene, who aſſiſted Col 

Baum. From the mouth of Battenkill to Bennington, ſouth eal 

about 27 miles. When Col. Breyman was ordered to ſupport Col 

Baum, from Sir Francis Clarke's memorandum book, “ Augul 

« 15th, at five this morning, corps de reſerve, Col. Breyman, or 

« dered.to march. Auguſt 16th, in the night an expreſs with an 

& account of the repulſe. Sunday, Auguſt 17th, the general witi 

« the 20th regiment advanced on the road to Sancoick, and met 

% Col. Breyman returning.“ 


This was between 1 and 3 o'clock 
On St. Leger's expedition. Auguſt 12th, this morning receive 
intelligence of an action near fort Stanwix.” Both before ani 
after this failure very great efforts were made to bring forward pr 
viſions. I never heard the march of the artillery interfered with tit 
tranſport of proviſions. September 1ſt, Britiſh fit for duty 2635; 
Germans 1711; 300 additional joined us the zd, number of tit 
artillery as before, about 500. 5 
Juty rith, 1777 Gen. Burgoyne requeſted Sir Guy Carleto 
ts garriſon Ticonderoga from Canada, leaſt his effective ſtrengt 
might become indequate to the ſervices intended. This Sir GO!) 
geclinedy and Gen, Burgoyne replied, J muſt do as well 5 


Cas 


Affecting 
fight at G. 
Fraſer's fu- 


neral. 


©. 
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lar as poſſible. After the retreat was become general, Sir Francis 
Clarke aſked me if I had ordered the artillery to retreat; I ſaid ] 


would not take that upon me, as there was a major general of artille. 
ry in the field, confeſſed to be a very excellent officer. Sir Francis 


told me he was going from Gen. Burgoyne to bring off the artille. 
ry. About the inſtant of parting a very heavy fire came from the 
enemy, and I have ſince reaſon to believe that Sir Francis at that 
time received his wound. On the 8th the enemy formed a line in 
the meadows, and made a demonſtration of attacking us, they can- 
nonaded us very much. That afternoon, I ſhall never forget their 
cannonading during Gen, Fraſer's funeral: he had defired to be 
buricd privately in one of the redoubts. Gens. Burgoyne, Phillips, 
Reideſel, and other officers out of reſpect to his memory, and to 
honour him in the eyes of the army, contrary to his requeſt, at. 
tended his funeral: the enemy were in this inſtance very defective 
in humanity : they kept up a cannonade on the redoubt during the 
whole funeral ſervice, which was performed with great ſolemnity 
and deliberation by Mr. Brudenel the chaplain.—I never ſaw ſo 
affecting a fight, On our arrival at Saratoga, Lieut. Col, Suther- 
land was detached to repair bridges and roads, that we might conti- 
nue our retreat on the weſt fide of the river, but was recalled on 
the enemy preparing to attack us in great force, The attack was 
ſuſpected under cover of a thick fog then prevailing : after the con- 
vention a rebel general informed me that on receiving information 
that they would be very much expoſed to our artillery when they 
came on the plain, he retreated and ſent notice to another general, 
though his ſenior to retreat alſo ; and that Gen Gates approved and 


confirmed his orders. Previous to the council of war, the general; 


had determined to try a night march, abandoning the carriages and 


baggage, and orders were given to deliver as much proviſion as the 


ons, it could not be accompliſhed ; and we had intelligence t 


Gen. Bur- 


men could carry; but from difficulties in getting out the 3 
e next 

day that the enemy poſſeſſed both fides of the Hudſon between us 
and fort Edward in force: 1500 men were poſted on the eaſt fide 
of Hudſon's river to diſpute the ford; 2000 between us and fort 
Edward on the ſame fide the river; and 1400 more alſo oppoſite 82 
ratoga a little above the firſt party; all of them were poſted prer: 
ous to the action of the 7th Oct. In anſwer to a meſfage from Gen. 
Burgoyne, Gen Gates gave a ſolemn affirmation on his honour, 
that he had made no detachment during the treaty. Gen. Bur 
goyne put the queſtion to the council of war, if the treaty in it 
reſent, ſituation was binding on the army, or his honour engage 
in ſegning it? they were of opfnlon it was, Gen, Burgoyne wi 


goyne for clear he was not bound; but among others, was compelled to yield 


breaking off 


the treaty. 


on the following conſiderations : that relief from Gen. Clinton wa 
improbable while their proviſions could be made to laſt ; Slant declare 
his poſt untenable, and if convention is not ſigned apprehends conl: 
derable deſertion; laut thinks 47th not to be depended on; laub is d 
the ſame opinion; Slant thinks 62d diſheartened by the ſituation 0 
their poſt, and not equal to their former exertions ;—ſeveral officer 
think the men in general deſirous of the convention; - many of tht 
beſt officers abſent by ſickneſs and wounds from all the corps; 
though the other officers at the head of the Britiſh think * 
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anſwer for their men if attacked on their preſent ground, it 1s evi- His reaſons 
dent they do not think any part of the army in that elevation of ſpi- for acquiety 
tits neceſſary for deſperate enterpriſes ;—to break off the treaty ©'"& 
now, renders a renewal hopeleſs, as our condition muſt every hour 
grow worſe ;—a defeat would be fatal ;—a victory would not fave 
us, having neither proviſions to advance nor retreat againſt an ene- 
my, who by experience we know are capable of rallying at every 
advantazeous poſt ;—and that the life and property of every pro- 
vincial and dependant on this army, depends on the execution of 
the treaty. : | 
I apprehend when the officer ſaid the 47th was not to be depend- 
ed on, he meant they were fo low and weak they were not capable 
of vigorous exertions, but nothing that implied a want of ſpirit to 
endure as much as they were able. I never heard of a propoſal of 
Gen. Phillips to make a way with a body of troops to Ticondero- 
ga; but I heard him make an offer, which I thought a ſpirited 
one, to riſk attempting a paſſage with one or two of our beſt guides 
to defend that fortreſs. Return of Gen. Gates's army figned by 
himſelf, 12 brigadiers, 44 colonels, 45 lieutenant colonels, 49 
majors, 344 captains, 332 firſt heutenants, 326 ſecond lieutenants, 
345 enſigns, 5 chaplains, 42 adjutants, 44 quarter maſters, 30 pay- 
maſters, 37 ſurgeons, 43 mates, 1392 ſerjeants, 636 drums and 
fifes, 13216 preſent fit for duty, 662 fick preſent, 731 fick abſent, 
3875 on command, 180 on furlough, total, 18,624, The briga- Rehel army 
diers were Nixon, Poor, Learned, Glover, Paterſon, Warner, 18,624. 
Stark, Bailey, Whipple, Brickett. Fellows, Woolcut. Beſides 
the above there were the upper ſtaff of the army, batteaux men, ar- 
tificers, and camp followers. The men on command were on the 
rear and flanks of the King's troops. At ſigning the convention, 
Britiſh preſent and under arms 1905. Germans 1594, in all 3;0r. 
Nov. 1it fit for duty, Britiſh 2086, Germans 1633, rank and file 
in all 3719; the difference ariſes from people recovered, and per- gritiſh ar- 
haps a miſtake in the firſt account taken. Not a ſhilling of the my, 3,719. 
military cheſt that I heard of fell into the hands of the enemy. : 
kept the ſecret ſervice account; Gen. Burgoyne never appropriated 
8. any part to his own uſe ; he paid out of his own purſe, expences 
that ought to have been charged to the public; ſuch as preſents to 
en. people who diſtinguiſhed themſelves, acts of charity to women who 
ur had loſt their huſbands, and on other occaſions ; 6 was ſubject to 
ur all the expences attending a commander in chief, with only the 
it appointments of a lieutenant general; and I believe. his appoint- 
el ments were not equal to his expences. 
2 Examined by other Members, and by Gen, Burgoyne occaſionally, 
eg The returns of Britiſh and Germans are rank and file; provincials 
ru at firſt 83, on Sept. 1ſt, 680, we had not arms for them all. Ae. 
ro What allowance of waggons to a regiment? Au. I do not recol- 
. lect any waggons we had to allow. Regimental baggage was car- 
ol ried chiefly in batteaux. The quarter maſter general knows more 
all of the baggage than the adjutant general. I had not much leiſure 
8 to pay attention to the ladies; I know very little of their beauty or 
hy their numbers. Aue. Would not 2000 women be a conſiderable 
object with reſpect to proviſions? Ar/; I ſhould have been ſorry 
u #9 have had 2000. Que. How many were there? Ar/. I can- 
| . | — 
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not give a tolerable gueſs; by the commiſſary of proviſions return, 
very few were victualled from the ſtores. The dragoons if mount- 
ed might have been applied to very uſeful ſervices. The contract 
for horſes was for bringing forward proviſions and artillery; the 
contractors never meant them for dragoon ſervice. If any party did 
make its way back to Canada, it is likely to have been a party of pro- 
vincials who run away when repairing roads; our guides faid it we 
attempted it we mult break into ſmall parties and go by Indian 
paths. The commiſſary told me the provincial women were ſuppli— 
ed from the men's rations. I never heard the women were any 
impediment. I never heard a doubt of our reaching Albany, mean- 
ing ſoon after taking Ticonderoga ; the army was well provided, 
It a junction with Gen. Howe could have been formed, I am of o- 
pinion the misfortune at Saratoga would not have happened. If 
the expedition under Gen. Vaughan could have come up the Hud:- 
Tf G. Howe ſon about the action Sept. 19th, Mr. Gates would hardly have kept 
had co-ope- his army together without he had returned to New England. 
ns = Aueſt. If the troops under Gen. Vaughan would have had fo pow: 
| ave X . 
been ſaved, erful an effect, even ſo late as September, What effect do you ſup- 
| poſe the whole army under Sir William Howe, aſſiſted by all the 
fleet and craft, would have had as early as the beginning of July, 
immediately after the impreſſion which took place among the enemy 
aſter the defeat at Ticonderoga? Anſ. Moſt certainly a great army 
upon Hudſon's river near Albany would have contributed very 
much to our making our way to Albany. I looked upon our force 
not to be equal to forcing our way to Albany without ſome co-ope- 
ration. I had no where to expect it but up the Hudſon's river 
from New York. Col. St. Leger's ſucceſs would have been of uſe, 
Mr. Gates, we had been old acquaintances formerly, when the 
King's troops went by with accoutrements on, aſked me if it was 
not cuſtomary on ficld days for arms and accoutrements to go toge- 
ther? I told him there was nothing in the convention relating to 
accoutrements. He replied, “ you are perfectly right:“ and turn- 
ing to ſome of their oſticers ſaid, ** if we meant to have had them, 
* we ought to have inſerted them in the convention.“ 


8 


Lo RD GEORGE GERMAIN's Speech, 
Giving a Sketch of the Evidence to be produced by Adminiſtration, 


June 8th, 1779. | 
ORD George Germain roſe and opened the evidence in favour 
of adininiſtration. He ſaid his object was by no means to 
accuſe any gentleman ; but to defend the miniitry from the reflec- 
tions thrown out againſt them. He truſted that when gentlemen 
conſidered Gen, Grey had been only one year and five months in 
America; that he had ſeen no more of the country than what lies 
between the head of the Elk and Philadelphia ; and between that 
city and New York; they would be of opinion, however high he 
ſtood in his military character, that he had certainly . formed a ve- 
light and haſty judgment of the unanimity of America; eſpeci- 
ally when the evidence to be produced ſhould prove, that a very 
eonſiderable part, if not a majority of Americans, were * ” 
| | rea 
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Great Britain; that this would appear the more ſtriking, when the 
Committee ſhould find, that there were actually regimented in our 
ſervice, more Americans than were to be found at preſent under 
the rebel commander in chief. "That farther lights would be thrown 
on that point, by proofs, that we can raiſe men in America for five 
or fix dollars each, while the Congreſs could not get them under 
266; and by the laſt diſpatches he had received, the Congreſs 
bounty for recruits amounted to C. 75 ſterling a man. Preſumptive 
evidence ſhould be brought to prove the diſaffection of the Ameri- 
cans to their new government, from the circumſtance of Congreſs 
voting $0,000 men, yet they never had been able to muſter more 
than 20,000 in one Army. As to the adequacy of the force ſent out, 
his lordſhip had no doubt about it; in his opinion it had been 
adequate, not to the reduction of America united againſt us, but 
divided as they were, to the reduction of the rebellion. He re- 
peated again, that he did not underſtand the object of the fouthern 
expedition by the capes of Virginia. If the general had landed at 
Newcaſtle in the Delaware, and had his favourite route to Philadel- 
phia been by the head of the Elk, he would have had a fine ſhort road 
to Philadelphia; the general's reaſon for not landing there, tha? 
the enemy was in force at Wilmington, he ſhould prove to be c:/meri- 
cal; for he ſhould demonſtrate to the Committee, that there was no 
enemy in force within fourſcore miles of Newcaſtle ; ſo that Sir 
Andrew Snape Hammond muſt have been mifinformed at leaſt 
with reſpect to the land force. His lordſhip alſo obſerved on Sir 
William Howe's not having made a diverſion in the Matlachuſets ; 


for that purpoſe he certainly could have ſpared 3000 men ; for he 


required. only 11,000 for his ſouthern expedition, yet had full 


\ 


14,000 at the battle of Brandywine, while Waſhington had no Rebels at 


more than 10,000. Sir William indeed had ſaid, and ſaid truly, 


Brandy- 


that the rebel army conſiſted of 15,000, but in theſe were included wine only 


the drivers, ſutlers, and followers of the camp, and he had evi- 
dence who could prove to a man, that the number of fighting men 
in Waſhington's army in that battle, amounted to no more than 
10,000, If a diverfion had been made in the Maſſachuſets, Gen. 
Gates never would have been able to have muſtered the army with 
which he had forced Gen. Burgoyne to ſurrender. With regard 
to the northern expedition, he thought it highly juſtifiable from 
the nature of the ſervice which- made the French undertake quite a 
imilar one in the laſt war; and as to its practicability, the general 
himſelf in whoſe hands it failed, had never entertained a doubt a- 
bout it until the unfortunate affair at Bennington, from which he 
dated all the diſaſters that befel our northern army. Every poſt 
where oppoſition could be expected had been taken; but the enemy 
by our delays in bringing up immenſe trains of artillery, and a great 
ſuite of provigon carriages, was ſuftered to grow ſtronger ; for when 
Gates went to take the command of the rebel army, it conſiſted of 
no more than 2,500 men; but by our delays it was ſuffered to en- 


creaſe to 18,000, That his lordihip had ſummoned Gen. Robert- 


ſon to the bar, whoſe long reſidence in America, upwards as he 


10,000, 


4,000. 


Great cha- 
racter of 


underſtood of 24 years, whole high and deſerved rank in the ſer- » _— 


ertlon. 


vice, and preſence on the ſpot when the rebellion broke out, fur- - 


niſned him with every reaſon to expect that his evidence would be 
Ot accurate 


* 
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accurate and important; and that he was in every reſpect, from his 
long experience and local refidence enabled to give the molt ſtil. 
factory information to the Committee. 


— 9 —— — 
Major GEN. ROBERT SON. 


Called in and examined by Lord George Germain. 

1 HAVE ſerved about 24 years in America, as quarter maſter gene. 
1 ral, brigadier, and major general. I have had frequent op- 
portunities of mixing with, and learning the political ſentimentz 
of the inhabitants, and believe that the few artful men who brought 
about the declaration of independence, were the only people who 
rejoiced at it. Even after that declaration, when Lord and Gen. 
Howe arrived at Staten iſland, the people cheriſhed the thoughts of 
a reconciliation ; and Waſhington's army, on ſeeing flags of truce 
Rebel army paſſing between the armies, expreſſed ſuch joy on the occafion, that 
<9 : their commander gave out an order on the 20th of Auguſt, affuring 
bee. or the troops that there was no treaty, although he had, only 3 days 
before ſent the propoſals of Lord and Gen. Howe to the Congress. 
E From all my enquiries, and from converſation with thoſe beſt able to 
give me 6 I underſtand more than two thirds of the peo- 
ple would prefer the King's government.to the tyranny of the Con- 
N If the people of that country who are ſuffering from acts of 
friendſhip to us, were treated by us as enemies, and told they were 
ſo, it would naturally cool their friendſhip, and tend to make them 
enemies. The armies of the Congreſs have not filled; they have 
often threatened, and been obliged to draft their militia. They ut 
ed every exertion in 1776; but I never heard from good authority 
of their collecting any army of more than 16, ooo men. When Sir de 
William Howe approached the Delaware in Dec. 1776, the rebels Ar 
under Waſhington who retreated through the Jerſeys, were not - 
In 1776, re- bove 3000 men. In 1776, the rebel Maryland regiments were tr 
bels only well clothed and accoutered ; but many of the others were ill cloth - de 
_ ed and ill armed; and none equal in diſcipline to the King's troops. Wl V 
In 1776, as to the force Ae ey for quelling the rebellion, I ne- 0! 
ver heard ſuch a great number of troops wiſhed for, as were actu- 
ally employed. In the late campaign, the troops did not carry much 
proviſion ; but in the laſt war, they generally carried ten, ſometimes 
Fourteen, and on particular occafions nineteen days proviſions. In New 
England and the middle colonies cattle very numerous ; it would be 
difficult for the rebels to drive them all away ; but the owners would 
be active in ſo doing or otherwiſe, according to the treatment they re- 
ceived from our army : If the cattle were overtaken in one place with- 
out the people being paid, you would probably find them ſcarce in a.. 

nother. When we landed firſt on Long iſland we found all the 
farms ſtocked, and moſt of the people living in their houſes, In that I Pr 
country, where the people are ſo much and ſo warmly divided, it : 
is leſs difficult to get intelligence than in another; but when we arc | 
anxious for information, it is natural to complain; I find Mr. Wi P. 
Waſhington complained he could get no information in the coun 
try. In Jerſey and Pennſylvania there are ſtrong places; they 


- are very extenfive countries, the face very different in different 
as og Parts; 
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1 his parts; where not cleared they are covered with wood; much of | 
ſatil. I Jerſey has been cleared, and about Philadelphia, the country is all American 
arms as about London, their fences are poſt and rail, which are fences weak 
not very ſtrong, but eaſily removed, The theatre of laſt war was a 
continued wood, early in the war we reckoned that country very 
frong, as the Indians and irregulars were moſt formidable in them. 
[t appears now that order and diſcipline are not ſo uſeful any where 
43 in woods; and a corps raiſed in America and diſciplined by an 
acquaintance of mine, has ſhewn itſelf more ſuperior to the rebels 
in the woods, than our beſt battalions are to theirs in the open field. 
One may go a great way and not ſee ſo ſtrong a poſt as where Gen. 
Wolfe forced his landing near Quebec. Sir William Howe had a 
conſiderable ſhare in forcing that poſt : but I fancy Gen Wolfe 
himſelf landed ſoon. I have already faid that corps of ours are 
far ſuperior to any of the rebel corps in the woods, In New Eng- 
land and the middle colonies there are many roads, but I dont ap- 
prehend that woods ever prevent an army marching in as many 
columns as they pleaſe. On a proclamation being iſſued for the in- 
habitants to take a declaration of loyalty, numbers came and fign- 
ed addreſſes, commending our government, and abuſing that of the 
rebels; theſe addreſſes were printed with the people's names at Our impru- 
length. We ſoon left that country: and the rebels took up the dence in 
ſigners and baniſhed them, or ſent them to the mines. In 1776 in 1 
the Jerſeys I know of no ſteps taken to diſarm the diſaffected; or OOH 
to arm the well affected, except ſuch as enliſted. I know of no mea- 
ſures that year, to encourage the inhabitants to embody a militia 
zgainſt the rebels. There was much plundering, which loſt us 
friends and gained us enemies. The commander gave repeated or- 
ders againſt it; yet plundering was very frequent. I always conſi- 
dered the great object of the war to be the regaining the people, 
and to accompliſh this by proving to them we were their friends. 
Some parties plundered Newtown on Long iſland. I had them 
tried; they were ſentenced and puniſhed ; I ſent to the town and 
defired I might pay the damage. The ſoldiers were acquainted 
with this, and never plundered any more. 2xef. Did you give 
out the following order? „ Newiown, Long {/land, Aug. 31/t, 
* 1776. Brigade orders. Major Gen. Robertſon reſponſible for 
* the actions of thaſe he commands, takes upon himſelf the ex- pg, 
* pence of ſatisfying the people of the village, for the depreda- Brigade 
* tions committed upon them by part of the firſt brigade laſt e- orders. 
* vening. Without firſt doing this piece of juſtice, he could not 
* have preſumed to intercede for pardon to thoſe, a Court Marti- 
* al has condemned, He hopes for the future the troops will ab- 
h- © ftain from a crime, which diſgraces even victory, and defeats 
2- Wl © the King's intentions to protect and reclaim his American ſub- 
e © jects.” Anſ. Yes, The provincial troops in our armies are a 
at pretty good body of men, uſefully diſciplined, and have always 
it W !hown ſpirit enough, A recruit had 5 dollars, or 22 fh. 6d. The 
e Congreſs gave L. 100 currency, or F. 56 : 5 :—Number of our 
r. Provincials about 5; or 6000. Our ſucceſs in the country depends 
„bon our having the people, whether as provincials, or militia, or as 
nmhabitants armed in their own defence; every means taken to en- 
courage chem is good policy. Congreſs voted for 1777, 85 or 86 
| „ | battalions, 
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battalions, 500 men each: I heard they never got half. Our fore tan 

Howe's ar- in 1777 was $2,815 . of theſe 40,874 were under Sir William ad. 
my 40,874. Howe. In Auguſt the troops with Sir William Howe were 16, 831 MW 
| fit for duty; at New York with Gen. Clinton, 10, 879; at Rhode N 
Ifland. 3, 453. It was a force that could beat any the rebels could ane 

bring againſt it. I have been always of that opinion. I am well im: 
acquainted with Hudſon's river and the country on each fide of it, I! 

T lived long in the neighbourhood of that river. By letters on the ha: 

table, Gen. Gage, and thoſe he conſulted with, (that is Gens. pla 

Poſſefing Howe, Clinton and Burgoyne) on his leaving the command ac- na 
the Hudion quainted lord Dartmouth, that they thought opening a communi. pee 
me +4 ja cation between Canada and New York, by taking poſſeſſion of the ¶ a8 
gag s Hudſon, the beſt of all plans; that made me think the better of the 
my own opinion on that ſubject. I am clear that the force of our Ml 

whole army was equal to have poſſeſſed the North river. I con- ha 

verſed with many officers on the ſubject of the expedition to Phil fro 

delphia by Chefapeak bay. Many of them feared Gen. Burgovne's i; 

army would be loſt if not ſupported. I wrote myſelf to a gentle. Nu 

man in the Houſe, (Sir William Howe) that if Gen. Burgoyne I bet 

extriemed himicil from the diihculties that he was ſurrounded with, ha 

future ages would have little occafion to talk of Hannibal. Gen, JI 

Howe's voyage to the ſouthward was a diverſion, but could not be ¶ pe 

the moſt powerful; a movement to Albany would have been a much be 

more powerful diverhon. Had a corps been ſent by ſea to alarm ¶ qu 

New England, it would have kept their militia at home. At that pl: 

time I was going to America with 1700 men, if the winds had Ml we 

carried us to that coaſt, I thought that ſuch an appearance, and I tr; 

burning a ſew barns, would have brought back the New England m1 

army. As an inftance, when a large body of rebels were marching Ml de: 

to ſupport fort Wathington, a fleet of Dutch tranſports ſailed from N 

the Hook, on which the rebels were afraid for Philadelphia, and IM cn 

theſe troops were countermanded. If a communication by the In 

North river had been eſtabliſhed with Canada, we certainly could of 

have raiſed provintial corps along the river; I think the inhabr fai 

tants favourably diſpoſed ; and the loyaliſts might have been armed IM do 

inftead of the rebels; many would have taken arms for the King; i: 

laſt war we got all our proviſions in that country, except pork, 

The Highlands in our poſſeſſion, Hudſon's river would have at- WM let 

forded means of ſending our army within 6 miles of Albany with Wh #: 

out much interruption. | 

' ZE xamined by other Members, My employment led me to be in- lia 

formed of the reſources of the country in different parts of it, and i be 

of the nature of thoſe reſources. Hudſon's river actually divides the ¶ wc 

northern from the ſouthern provinces ; the northern produce cat: w. 

tle which are wanted in the ſouthern, and they again wheat which I te 

is wanted in the northern; our poſſeſſing that river would almol WM fe 

cut off all communication between them. It is a great object, and I . 

An army would greatly diſtreſs them. Laſt war our army paſſed from Neu- th 
dan go from York to Albany, 170 miles, in two days, by means of that river. m 
vl ag Near Albany bodies of Indians fired on us. I know that a ſhip load- WM 5c 
38 ths, ed fails from London bridge to within 6 miles of Albany. A tr WW q. 
She gate may go within 3o or 40 miles of Albany, The road is gene. pr 
rally cloſe to the river ſide, and no where above 5 or 6 miles diſ. u 

| — tant. 
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et tant, The command of water and a fleet, muſt give forces a deciſive 
am Ml advantage. Any army may be tranſported with great eaſe trom one 
834 N ide to the other in any part of it. If I could give any information 
ode to the Houſe on the poſſeſſing Hudſon's river, and the lakes George 
old and Champlain, 7t might be uſeful to the rebels. Quech. How do you 
vel Ml imagine the rebels would hear it? Auſ. They have heard fo much 
it. WI imagine they would hear that. Qze/. Do you think the rebels 
the I have a friend in this Houle? Anf. I hae not. This is not a 
place to conſider whether it is a practicable m2aſure to eſtabliſh and 
maintain a general military command in America. The loyal 
people dare not appear without protection. Our plans fhould be 
agreeable to our foree; and we ſhould not make detachments where 
they are ſubject to be cut off, | 
Examined by Sir Wil'am Howe, Since the rebellion began I 
have been with the army, but I have ſeen priſoners and perſons 
from the rebel country. As to communication with. the country, 
ir had any, this would not be a place to tell it in. A man, 
who I think the moſt knowing-of any in the country, aſſured me 
before the rebellion began, that the principle of independence was 
hardly known, and that he only knew one man of that opinion, 
There might be rejoicings in the rebel army on the act of inde- 
pendency, and poſſibly / order, but I dont take a feu de jrye to 
be a proof of people's inclinations. As quarter-matter general, the 
quartering troops in private families, was a trying point for peo- Affection of 
ple's tempers, and gave me occafion to obſerve that the people the Ameri- 
were very loyal: that they had a reverence and affection for this coun- cans to Bri- 
try, and were more jealous of each other than of Britons ; and all n- 
my information ſince has confirmed. me, that the with for indepen- 
dence was not general. Rebel oſhcers informed me that in all at 
New York and Long iſland they were 16,000, (in ſummer 1776) ; 


ofticers, of the force neceflary for quelling the rebellion, it was 
ſaid an officer (Lord Amherſt) had refuſed the command; and to 
do it with a good grace, had demanded. 20,000 men; that demand 
was thought to be rather extravagant. Aue. Can you name any 
general officer you converſed with on that ſubject, after Gen. Gage 
left America? Anſ. After that a <vifh would have been unneceſſary, 
becauſe the troops came. The army that came from Halifax to 
Staten ifland might be 6000 men, rank and file. I gave Sir Wit 
lam Howe my reaſons againſt landing on Long ifland at that time; 
becauſe the rebels were intrenched and in force on Long itland ; 
| we had no carriages; the ſoldiers muſt have carried every thing we : 
wanted; and every day an army from Europe was expected. The Laſt war 
ten days proviſions carried by the ſoldiers laſt war was generally the army 
flour and pork ;- they carried it in a pack on their backs ; there are carried 10 
many gentlemen preſent who have often carried fuch packs, Que. Did days pro- 
they carry ten days provition when they expected to meet an ene- 'n 5 2 
my? Anf. Very often ; our army againtt fort Pitt marched 4 c 88 e 
doo miles in that manner; ten days proviſion was the common backs. 
quantity they carried. Aue. Do you know the weight of ten days 
proviſions? Au. Yes, iolb. and 40 ounces, We found a great 
number of cattle on Long iflaud; when they were taken by the 

20 2 gene- 
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general's. orders, I dare ſay he directed payment, but many were 
taken he could know nothing of. The inhabitants might be fright 
ened out of Utrecht for any thing I know ; but I found number 
in Graveſend and Flat buſh. I never heard Gen. Howe diſcourag. 
ed bringing intelligence. TI conſider every country I go through 
with a military eye; a good deal of Jerſey is cleared land; the 
parts near the coats and the roads are very practicable ; ſometimes 
a ſtrong place: but it is 3 or 400 miles in extent. The inland is 
mountainous. On the North river the road through the High- 
lands, for about 12 miles is very ſtrong ; the reſt from New York 
to Albany not remarkably ſo ; the country is a good deal ſettled; 
I do not remember any conſidęrable rivers ; the road J have ſaid is 
only 5 or 6 miles from the river; with a fleet tranſporting our ſu- 
perior army, carriages, artillery and ſtores, we might turn, har— 
raſs, and have great advantages over an army who had no ſuch 
conveniencies. 22e. Would you have adviſed the army going 
by water and not by land up Hudſon's river? Anſ. Certaiuly by 
water, and by land when you pleaſed. Ae. Would you advise 
an army to be landed in the face of an enemy? Ar/. With our fleet 
we may go to Albany in two days; but it would take the rebels 
twelve; ſo we might land out of their reach whenever we pleaſed. 
We always carried 100 men in an Albany ſloop of 70 tons. We 
muſt firſt have driven the enemy from the Highlands. If the rebels 
had attempted to unite their northern and ſouthern armies, the 
force they could have brought together, would have been far infe- 
rior to our two ſeparate armies. The tranſport of proviſion for 
ſuch numbers is beyond the rebel powers. Waſhington's army, I 


believe, was troops moſtly from ſonthern provinces ; he would not 


have brought the ſame number to Hudſon's river, as the country 
could not have found ſubſiſtence for them; he had not proviſions 
and magazines on that route. Waſhington's mode of ſupply was 
very precarious ; ſometimes he had not 48 hours proviſions. The 
roth and 15th of July 1777, I fancy he was at Morris town. Q. 
Can artillery march through woods in columns? Anſ. There mutt 
be a road made for artillery. Aue. Mark out any part of the coun 
try where the army in different columns could march, and keep up 
a communication with each other? Anſ. Wherewver there is not a 
paſs or a ſingle bridge to go over, Jueſt. Dont you think woods as 
impediment to marching in columns? Ar/. If an army, marching 
towards the enemy, wanted to form ſoon, it would march in 48 
many columns as it could, though in a wood, Duet, Were the male 
inhabitants found in their dwellings where the army marched or 
were they deſerted? Af; If it was heard the people who ſtaid 
in their houſes had been ill-treated, the others would. probably be 
deſerted. In Utrecht, Graveſend and Flat buſh, I know the dif 
ſition of the inhabitants; I found them in the places I went to; 
if any ran away, it was through fear, not diſaffection; I know 
it was Gen. Howe's wiſh to protect them. Aug. What addreſſes 
did you allude to, when you ſaid the names. were printed at length 
to them, which occaſioned many to be taken up and condemn 
to the mines? 'Arf, The addreſſes were from part of New York 
province to the governor, and were printed in the York paper, 4 
day or two before we left that part of the country, 7 
unt 
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June oth, Examined by ſeveral Members. I was in Philadelphia 
14 days in 1778 till the town was evacuated ; in 1777, hearing the 
rebels meant to attack Gen Clinton, I went to join him in the Jer- 
ſeys. J had many occaſions of converfing with perſons reſident 
under the rebels; I was at Boſton; I commanded at New York, 
and no body came in without my queſtioning them; I took every 
opportunity, the ſubject was intereſting. I never heard the rebels 
deſerted in corps; but that their militia refuſed to be drafted, and 
the rebels brought troops and forced them. A great number of 
perſons, on the defeat of the rebels in Long iſland declared for go- 
rernment. Que. In what numbers. An. Ih New York about 
11,000 Duet. Was not New York in poſlethon of his Majelty's 
troops? An. Yes, we could not elſe have taken their numbers. 
C. Could any magiſtrate of his Majeſty command in Philadel- 
phia, after the army was withdrawn? An. Surely not. Qze//. 
Where was d' Eſtaing's fleet when we were preparing to abandon 
Philadelphia? Ai. In the weſtern ocean. Soon after we got to 
New York it was ſeen off Sandy hook; it ſeemed to raiſe the ſpirits 
of the navy ; the ſailors at New York applied to have the honour | 
of going on board Lord Howe's flect to fight the enemy ; I never 
heard any officer ſay he ſhould have gone out to fight the enemy, 
when they lay off Sandy hook. The provincials under Sir Henry 
Clinton might be 4, 5, or 6000 men; do not think them power- 
ful enough to keep our poſts in America, without the aſſiſtance of 
the King's troops; wherever there is a fort, they would make a 
good defence; but a mixed body creates emulation, and makes the 
belt garriſon. Que. from Mr. Burke, How are the Provincial 
corps compoled ; are they moſtly Americans, or emigrants from 


various nations in Europe? Au. Some corps moſtly natives; the 


greateſt number ſuch as can be got; many may be emigrants ; our 


force fimilar to the rebels in that circumſtance ; Gen. Lee informed Half the re- 
me that half the rebel continental army were from Ireland. As to bel army Is 


invading New England, I meant to alarm the coaſt, rather than 
diſtreſs it; I ſhould have. burnt the houſe that would have made 
the greateſt blaze, and done the leaſt miſchief ; ſhew, not force, 
was wanted for that ſervice ; many places offer where I could have 
elected my purpoſes, without endangering my retreat. Queff. 
Where were theſe places? [ This being deemed an improper queftion, 
it was negatived.] Que. Did you think yourſelf authoriſed to 
land on this ſervice, without orders from the miniſtry or your ſu- 
perior officers in America? Ar/, I never burnt a houſe in my life; 
I have often prevented it; but at that time it would have anſwered 
a great end ; and as.often as I have it in my power to annoy the e- 
nemy with effect, I ab take the ref upon myſelf, Q. Did the miniſ- 
ters ever conſult you on the American operations? A. When I had 
the honour of talking to the Secretary of State, I faid that where a 
miniſter employed a general in whom he had confidence, he would 
give him all the force and intelligence he could, and leave him to 
purſue ſuch plan as would be ſuggeited by cireumſtances. The 
miniſter ſaid I was right; and that he authoriſed the general to 

tollow his own plans. | 
The cauſes of the rebellion are better known to others than to 
me. The one-third ill-affected became ſtronger by their arms, 8 
e keps 
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kept the others in ſubjection. It was the general wiſh not to be 
taxed. As to the alternative of a ſeparation from Britain or ſub. 
mitting to taxation, that involves queſtions of ſtate, to which I am 
not competent. 'The laſt commithoners made it clear to the world 
that France made its treaty with Congreſs, after the favourable re- 
folutions of this government were known. When Waſhington waz 
near Quibbletown or Morris town, his magazines were lender; 
had our army been poſted between him and his provition country, he 
muſt have moved; there is a road from Mills town or Hillfborough 
to the Delaware; had our army taken that ropte, Waſliingron 
could not have annoyed them without quitting his ſtrong potition, 
which would have tended to bring on an action. The Delaware 
with pontoons may be paſſed at many places within ten miles of 
Trenton. Our army had pontoons. T told Gen. Harvey that in 
that woody country, pontoons were eaſter made there than carried 
out. Our army then 17,015 men; rebel army fome ſaid 8, 9 and 
ſome 10,000 men; from Hillſborough to Trenton 22 or 23 miles; 
from Trenton to Philadelphia 30 miles. I dont know the road 
from Elk; but I know the road from Trenton well; after pafling 


the Delaware there is a wood of 4 or 5 miles, then the river Ne. 


Battle of 
Brooklyn. 


ſhaminy to paſs, the reſt of the ground plain and practicable. 1 
know a number of advantages that would have arifen from going 
up the North river; the advantages from going ſouthward I can- 
not ſay. When we evacuated Boſton in 1776, great quantities of 
linen and woollen merchandizes were left behind: the-rebels were in 
great want of thoſe articles; they might have been removed with the 
army; we took with us all the veſſels at the wharfs, that were fit for 
ſea and left the reſt; at that time I think Gen. Howe would have done 
wrong to have gone to New York, the voyage to Halifax was not ſo 
long; and at Rhode iſland we probably ſhould have found no provi- 
fions. At Brooklyn, Aug. 27th 1776, a ridge of heights ſeparated us 
from the rebels; the rebels had poſſeſſion of theſe heights ; it would 
have been difficult to have forced them ; Gen. Howe by a night march 
puſhed in between theſe heights.and the rebel lines ; by this miove- 
ment we got 2000 priſoners ; our troops were going to ſtorm the li. 
nes, when Gen. Howe ordered them back. We have ſince heard theſe 
lines were weakly manned, and had only zoo men in them; Putnam 
having detached all the reſt of his 7000 men to the heights; none 
of us knew this at that time; I did not think ſtorming a proper 
meaſure. The rebels fired cannen at us; I dont know how many 
they had. Aue. Did the rebels carry off their heavy cannon ; of 
did they as is ſaid in the gazette, leave them all-in their works! 
Gen. Howe and his friends objected to this queſtion, ] At 7 in the 
morning, I was informed the rebels had evacuated their lines ; I dare 
fay it was known earlier at head quarters; their rear guard em- 
barked between 8 and 9g ; I was ordered to march about 8 ; diſtance 
from the lines to the ferry a mile and a half. Q. Had our troops 
marched at 6 o'clock, might not the rebel rear been cut off? A. From 
our camp to the place where the rebels embarked could not be a 
bove an hour's march. Q. Could any of the rear guard have em- 
barked and eſcaped in the face of our troops? A. The place ot 
embarkation was difadvantageous to the rebels; it is commande 
by. heights. If the intelligence had been known at 4 11 
1 | | | [Hon 
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Montreſor proves. that it was known at 4, clock, ] there was time e- 
nourh to come up with them, Que. Do you not think it was an 
object at that time to have deſtroyed as many of the rebel army as 
poſſible * Anſ. 4t all times, When the rebels abandoned fort 
Lee they left a good deal of baggage ; they halted at Newark 2 or 
z days, and had much baggage and itores at Brunſwick ; from 
Newark to Brunſwick 26 miles; from Staten itland ferry and Am- 
boy to Brunſwick about 6 miles; from the ferry at the other end 
of Staten ifland to Elizabeth town one mile ; Elizabeth town lies 
on the direct road from Newark to Brunſwick ; I have often heard 
that a ſufficient corps of troops might have been ſent to Brunſwick 
or Elizabeth town to cut them off ; even the rebels have publithed 
it; they ſaid it would have been a fatal blow to them ; the rebels 
were about 3000, and 2000 of ours might have been ſufficient, 
that number will always beat 3000 of theirs, Q. Could 2000 men 
have been ſpared * An. The 4 or 5000 men for Rhode iſland 
were {till at New York under Gen. Clinton; the 1ſt brigade (of 
4 regiments, his own) were alſo there; and 7 or 800 men on 
Staten iſland. 

June 10th, Examined by ſeveral Members, I dont know any 


Might have 
cut off the 
rebels inthe 


Jerſeys. 


men leſs ſubject to error than thoſe who conducted laſt war in Ame- 


nca ; but I ſhall never commend any body's conduct in the lamp. 
I have heard miſtakes imputed to Gen. Wolfe, and even to Cæſar 
at the battle of Pharſalia ; but examination did them both hononr. 
I ſerved under Gen. Wolfe at Louiſbourgh, but I never heard him 
lay he was blundering day after day, and muſt blunder ſometime 
longer before he could render any eſſential ſervice to his country; 
but this I believe, that errors teach people wiſdom. Of the rivers 
that fall into Hudſon's on the eaſtern ſide, I ſaid Croton's was not 


fordable but that I knew of no other but what was. fordable ; that 


the Fiſhkill was almoſt every where fordable ; I have walked over 
the country about Schuylers patent, and do not even remember the 
name of the Great Wappinger ; rivers near great mountains are 
ſubject to torrents; but J know of none that after rains are 100 


feet deep as the queſtion ſuppoſes. Q. Have you not ſaid a ſhip The North 
might go from London bridge within 6 miles of Albany? Anf. or Hudſon's 


Ves. Queſt. What do you mean by a ſhip? Anſ. A. three-maſfted deſcribed. 


veel! Queſt. Have you not ſaid that veſſels of force may go 
within 30 or 40 miles of Albany? Arx/. Yes; and on enquiry 
have found I have done the river wrong; they can go nearer to 
Albany. Qze/7. What do you mean by a ſhip of force? An/ A 
* ; any that draws 17 feet water. ue. How near can ſuch 
a trigate go? Ax/, Higher up than I ſpoke of; I was blamed 
for ſaying ſhe could not go higher. 22g. Who blamed you? 
A, Gentlemen who have lived on that river, and have a partiality 
for it. Q. Did you never hear there are ſands and ſhoals a good many 
miles below Albany, that make the navigation precarious ? 4. There 
are two called overſlaws; one 12 miles, the other 6 below Albany: 
the ſhip J ſpoke of gets over the firſt, and takes out part of her 
cargo before ſhe paſſes the ſecond. Jef. What fize are Albany 
loops? Af, Seventy tons. 2ueft, Did you never hear of ſuch 
loops being a- ground in the ſummer months? A. Bad pilotage if 
they are. Q. Docs wood form the only ſtrength of a a 

: . A. No; 
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A. No; a country may be ſtrong without wood. Q. Is the couy. 
try ſrom Elizabeth town to Trenton in the Jerſeys a ſtrong coun. 
try? A. The terms /rong and weat, when applied to any coun. 
try, if it is not compared with other countries as a ſtandard, ar: 
wage terms, Q. Is that country not a ſtrong country for military 

Road to Purpoſes ? A. I know countries ſtronger, and countries not to 
Philadel- ſtrong; I dont know any particular ſtrength in that route. Q. Had 
Fhia thro' Gen. Howe conſulted you on the practicability of that route, the re 
Jerſey not bels being inforce in that part, what would you have anſwered ? 4, 
frog. I ſhould have drawn a ſketch of the country, pointed out the ſtrong 
and weak parts of it, and formed a plan how beit to avoid any dithey!. 

ties, and I do not remember any that were impracticable; for the 

ſpace of ground as many difficulties might be met with in going 

to Suſſex. Q. Did vou think ſome ſhort time before the rebellion, 

that @ grain of prudence in the Britiſh councils would have prevent. 

ed that rebellion? A. A military man is not a proper judge of 

the motives of the King's councils; I cannot accuſe the Kine' 

councils with the want of @ grain of prudence. Q. Did you never hold 

that language? A. I hope not; if I did, I did wery wrong, Q. Did 

_ hold that language at home or abroad? A. I never ſaid [ 

held ſuch language. Q. Did you or not hold it? A. I cannot 

anſwer that my words have been diſcreet on every occaſion; if they 

have not been ſo, I dont come here to confeſs it. Q. You have fad 

the force in 1776 was adequate to the object of the war; what were 

the objects of the war? A. To enable the loyal ſubjects to ſhake 

off the tyranny of the rebels, and return to the King's government, 

Q. Were chess objects attained * A. I am ſorry to ſay they were 

not. Q. Whoſe fault was it? A. I dont pretend to ſay that. 

Q.: Was no body to blame? A. I cant ſay that neither, Q. Who was 

to blame? A. Ii may be known from a biftory of the awar, and tht 

The hiſto- Politics of the country, Q. Was Sir William Howe to blame? A. 
ry of the Am glad to ſay, I believe Gen Howe never took a meaſure he did 
war will not think for the beſt ; <vhen I did not approve of his meaſures, I dil. 
ſhow Wno truſted my own judgment, and believed I was unacquainted with bi 
was, TO motives; but I can praiſe or blame no man's conduct in the lump; 
Bhatt as far as my capacity extends, I am ready to praiſe or blame any part 0 
his conduct. Q. Was you in any offenſive operation except at 

Long Ifland and New York? A. I dont remember I was; 5 

give me leave to ſay, I never omitted an opportunity of being in any o 

ther, Q. Did you think the force in 1776 adequate to the. ſubs 

duing the Americans? A. I think the force we had, with the per 

ſuaſions and other advantages we had to make uſe of, adequate to 

enabling the good Americans to ſubdue the bad ones, adequate to 

ſubduing the rebellion. Q. Did the miniſters never conſult an ot: 

ficer of your rank. who had been 24 years in that country, à 

quarter maſter general, and general officer? A. I dont remember 
converſing with a miniſter above an hour in my life ; I related the 

greateſt part of my converſation with the miniſter yeſterday ; they 

truſted ſo much to Gen Howe's experience they needed no advice 

from me. Q. Was our force in 1777 adequate to the ſubduing the 
rebellion? A. That is according to the plan that might be adop- 

ted; it <vas certainly equal to ſome plan; it was equal to beat any It 

hel army; and the choice of fituation depended on us. Q. F = 

$5 | | youl 
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your knowledge of the country, was the war likely to be a war of 
battles or a war of poſts? A. Een that depends on the way wwe diz 
refled our courſe, Q. Was our force in 1778 adequate? A. The 
arrival of the French fleet prevented our carrying on many offenſive 
operations. Q. Is our force for 1779 adequate? A. I hope in 
time it will prove ſo ; but ſubduing the rebellion depends more on 
our management than our force ; I am not ſanguine enough to ſay 
that I ſee where it will end; J hope it will end ſucceſsfully for us; 
I hope we may gain the people, by convincing them we dont mean 
to forſake them; by convincing them we are their friends; and 
conſider a great part of them as ours; that would be an agreeable. 
way of ending the rebellion :—but to end it by conqueſt, and to 
keep that country by arms wy would be burdenſome. 
Examined by Sir William Howe, I really dont remember the 
number of cannon taken in the enemy's lines at Brooklyn. I be- 
leve Sir William Howe promoted the officers he thought beſt of. 
I think arms were given to ſome inhabitants on Long iſland and 
Cheſter county that were not in the provincial corps. If arms had 
been given to people throughout the whole country we paſſed 
through, many might have made an ill uſe of them. The place 
where J firſt /av the effect of plundering was on Long ifland, next 
on York iſland; I have heard in other places a good deal of plun- 
dering was committed. Q., Will you explain the degree of plun- 
dering within your own knowledge on Long and York iſland ? 
A. When I 2 landed J found in all the farms poultry and cows, 
and the farms ſtocked ; when J paſſed ſometime afterwards I found 
nothing alive; theſe were ſome reaſons appeared publicly to me; 
I ſaw ſome men hanged for plundering ; and I have heard that after 
Waſhington took the Heſſians at Trenton he reſtored to the inhabi- 
tants 21 waggon loads of plunder, he found among their baggage. I 
have ſaid Sir William Howe forbid plundering, I believe the Heſ- 
fans looked on America as an enemy's country; it was natural for 
them who did not know the people, to think them enemies; people 
better informed, too much adopted the notion. Some officers in Europe 
would not permit plundering even in an enemies country. I dare 
fay Sir William Howe took the means that occurred to him to pre- 
vent it. Q. Will you explain what officers you meant, when you 
faid, ſome officers perhaps did not take care to prevent it? A. The 
reflection. was general ; I did not allude to any particular. Q. Do 
you know any particular inſtance where the orders you allude to 
were diſobeyed? A. As often as plundering was committed the 
order was di ſobeyed. Auęſtion repeated? A. I can give no other 


anſwer. Q. Can you ſay that any officers did not do their duty in Defired to 
preventing plundering, agreeably to the general's orders? A. I accuſe indi- 
have no particular accuſation againſt any officer, Sir William viduals. 


Howe took a great deal of pains to raiſe provincial corps. In 1777 
I heard from people who could beſt inform me, that the rebels did 
not get half the men'they voted. Our army at New York was 
374512, at Halifax 1768, at Florida 1594, in all 40,874, theſe 
vere the totals, including fick ; the returns making the number 
under Sir William Howe 29,478 are thoſe fit for duty only, inclu- 
five of provincials, but excluſive of Halifax and Florida; this re- 
turn is dated Auguſt iſt, 1777. Q. How do you make out 40, 8743 

a PF” | having 
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having ſtated 15,834 under Sir William Howe, 10,189 under Gen, 

Clinton, 3455 at Rhode ifland, 1760 at Halifax, 1594 at Florida? 

A. The one return includes all the fick. Q. Do you ſuppoſe 8042 

were lick at one time, or half of them? A. There were fick and 

priſoners with the rebels; one is the general return and is 40,874 ; 
Army un- the other of 32,832 is the major of brigade's return of men fit for 
der Howe duty. Q. Did you ever hear that in Auguſt 1577, there were 
3 fit 40,000 men victualled, exclufive of the followers of the army? 
"WY A. I really cannot fay. from my own knowledge; but if I was to 
ſpeak from my own belief, the victualling returns in America 
world ſurpaſs that number, in that part of America where the troops 
were under Sir William Howe's command. Q. You have faid that 
Force was equal to the object of the war, as it could beat any force 
the rebels could produce againſt it ; had you any other reaſon for 
that aſſertion? A. With a force equal to beat any the rebel 
could bring againſt it, with the other advantages I have named, 
and many TI have not named, I think the force adequate. C. 
What are thoſe advantages you have not named? A. One great 
one <vas a. feet ready to tranſport us to ſuch ſcenes as we choſe, with 
Great ad- more union and promptitude than the enemy could travel ; magazine 
vantages of at our command; every thing neceſſary that this country could afford 
en. _— as well as if we had been near our magazines :—theſe are among 
bels. MEI the number of advantages: I need not trouble the Houſe with any 
| more. Q. What force could the rebels bring againſt us where Sir 
William Howe commanded ? A. From good authority I never 


\ 


heard they exceeded 16,000 in one place. Q. Had Sir William ® 
Howe at any one time a lafger number than 16,000? A. Yes; - 
when he left Jerſey 17,045 men; and the armies at New Yor 
were then all at his diſpoſal, and within his reach; he embarked 7 
for the ſouthward with 15,000 men, and left with Sir Henty 
Clinton 10, 189. The returns of the 15, oo0, I had from Major cn 


Smith, a major of brigade, and from Major Wemyſs, a very exact 
and intelligent officer. Q. How could you in 1777, have diſpoſed q 
of Sir William Howe's force for the poſſeſſion of Hudſon's river! 5 
Gen. Ro- A, After being in poſſeſſion of the Highlands, I would have embarked re 
Nod <A 0. the army and gone up the river; New York in that ſituation would 
604 on the have been ſecure ; a part of the force left with Sir Henry Clinton : 
North or would then have been at liberty to threaten the coaſt of New Eng- a 
Hudſon's land: I apprehend thoſe two moves would have rendered Gen. aj 
— Burgoyne ſecure, and have ſaved his army; and a junction with 
Gen. Burgoyne would then have given us poſſeſſion of all the ad- bel 
vantages the North river affords. Q. Do you know the force of the i i q 
rebel army at that time in the Jerſeys and province of New Vork! 
A. 1 have heard Waſhington's force was 8, 9, or 10,000 men; WW 
and the troops Mr. Gates took the command of 2700. Waſhing: * 
ton was then in his ſtrong camp near Morris town. Q. Do you 


know what corps of rebels Gen. Sullivan commanded ? A. I could i 
not be exact in that. Q. Do you know what force Putnam had in 5 
the Highlands? A. After Sir William Howe failed to the ſouth fo 


ward, Putnam detached two brigades to Gates's army; I have 
heard he had but few after it. Q. Can you under theſe circum: 
ſtances be a judge of the defence the enemy could have made in the of. 
Highlands? A. I have ſuppoſed the Highlands in our poſſeſion. II. 


would 
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would not have embarked the army for Albany while the febels 
were in poſſeſſion of the Highlands. Q. Then you have 20 opinzon , 
to give of the difficulty of getting poſſeſſion of the Highlands? 
A. The Highlands being taken afterwards, may give us an idea of 
the force neceſſary to take them at that time; we know what force took 
them afterwards : had Sir William Howe's plan been fixed to go 
up the North river, he would probably have taken them. earlier in 
the ſpring, when they were much weaker. Q. What force had Sir 
Henry Clinton when he took them? A. Belrbeen tvo and three 
thouſand men, Q. What force had the enemy? A. Three or four 
hundred men perhaps; but their forts were fully manned, © Q, Suppoſe. 
the rebels 15,000 men at the beginning of the campaign, would the 
Highlands have been eatily taken? A. I have faid that I ſuppoſe 
they would have been taken earlier in the ſpring, when they were 
leſs fortified, than when Sir Henry Clinton took them. Q. Had 
fort Montgomery a ditch to it ? 4. Our people found a dithculty 
in getting through the abbatties ; but I never heard of any in get- 
ting into the fort when they came near it; our officers found the ab- 
batties very freſh ; the defences had been a good deal improved fince 
the ſpring ; from New York to fort Montgomery is 47 or 48 miles; 
When TI wrote to a Member of this Houſe (Gen. Howe himſelf) of 
Gen. Burgoyne's danger, we had had no unfavourable accounts from 
him; the concluſion I drew was not from any misfortune, but from 
dhe fituation his army was in; his communication cut off; the rebels 
being round him, and encreaſing every day. Two ſuch movements 
as I have already deſcribed ; that is going up the North river, and - 
making a detachment of 2 or 5000 men to the coaſt of New Eng- And for a« 
land, would have prevented the growth of the rebel army; even larming the i 
any appearance on that coaſt would have kept numbers of their mi- _ - N. | | 
n litia at home; a landing, not a poſſeſſion would have been my Des | 
K am ; as to ſea force, I would only have wiſhed for as much as i 
ag would have protected me againſt the rebel privateers, and furniſhed i 
ea me with boats to land with, and I ſhould have been glad of 16 or 20 [ 
flat bottomed boats. The appearance of a fleet creates an alarm; 
bed che fear natural to the human mind that every great miſchief will 
uld fall on yourſelf, would have operated on the different villages, and 
called back the militia to their defence. Q. Do you eſteem every 


a part of the country equally affailable ? A. It is not all equally 
zen. Ciffcult. Q,. How would you eſtabliſh a communication between 
[ith I Albany and New Vork? A. A moment's conſideration makes me 
ad. © the impropriety of anſwering that queſtion ; I can only ſay, I 


the Ml believe that country very favourable to us. Q., Do you know any 
MI nſtance of the people's taking up arms in ſupport of the King's 
authority? A. People will not take up arms where they do not 
expect a laſting ſupport. I would not defire them till they could 
you be regularly armed and laſtingly ſupported ; poſſeſſion of the North 
"11d ver and the eaſy affiſtance they could receive from New York, 
Jin might put them in that ſituation, and then I might expect great 
numbers to appear for the King's cauſe and their own. By poſſeſ- 


h- 
po fon of the North river, our army could have aſſiſted them more 
um- radily than Waſhington's could have annoyed them; and if in ſuch . 
the * conteſt, an action could have been brought on, our army poſſeſſed 


oY af a fleet would have had deciſive advantages. One year I remem- 
ld To | "RN ber 
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ber the river was never ſhut ; moſt years the Albany floops are laid Ml !y 
up from the middle of November to the 1oth of March; but the Ned 
inhabitants are numerous, and if armed could oppoſe a rebel force il ft 
which could not be great in winter, when troops can't keep the w 
field; or for the firſt year we might with great convenience to the Ml i 
troops quarter numbers of them among the inhabitants. re 

Q How many pontoons would be neceſſary to croſs the Dela. 
ware at Corriel's ferry or Trenton? A. I neither know the exad Ml ve 
breadth of the river, nor the length of the pontoons. I ſhould Ml by 
think the river 7 or 800 yards wide; I have ſeen in America bridges at 
made over rivers in that way, not with regular pontoons ; we taf. Ne 

tened them together, and fixed them with weights; ſo that wag: 
gons went over them very eaſily. Q. Do you know what number ſl ec 
of pontoons would be neceſſary for a river 7 or 800 yards wide? de 
A. The ſcience of making bridges has not lately fallen under my Ml 
*. conſideration ; but if I am allowed to retire, I will bring an ac. I 
count in a few minutes. Q. Muſt there not be a great apparatus Ml v 
| for carrying pontoons, and a great quantity of cordage neceſſary a. 
On Bridges for making a long bridge? A. So much that I would rather try I m 
wn 8 to make moſt of them with materials found on the ſpot. Q. Ho l. 
| ag ela long do you think a bridge of rafts 700 yards long would be in I a: 
; making? A, The people of that country are very dexterous at te 
their axes; woods grow on the fide of the river; beams of houſes WM b. 
might be uſed ; the country ſupplies ſuch materials, that in 8 or Wl 
Todays ſuch a bridge might be made over the Delaware; I think WM ©! 
Cæſar's bridge over the Rhine coſt him but ten days. It would be B 
very difficult to make ſuch a bridge with an enemy oppoſing you, tk 
but the courſe of the river is long, and it is not without example MW p. 
that more difficult rivers have been paſſed in that fituation. Q. U- d 
pon rafts? A. Upon rafts or pontoons, or ſuch means as they MW 5 
have been able to acquire; the Rhine, the Rhone, and the Danube C 
have been paſſed in that manner, with the enemy on the oppoſite P. 
fide, The poſſeſſion of cannon and the higher banks give advan- 0 
tages in paſling rivers, that the inſtances I had in my eye were | © 
without. Q. What ſort of cannon, what calibre do you allude to b 
as neceſſary to paſs a river 700 yards wide. A. Twelve pounder, I 
nay even fix pounders would throw the ſhot the diſtance I have 1: 
mentioned. Q. Are you acquainteq with the ſhore of the Dela- JW 1! 
ware about Corriel's ferry? A. I have paſſed there; and have WW "" 
come down the fides of the river. I believe it is irregular and woody MW d 
on the Jerſey fide ; there are few ferries, becauſe there are many o 
ſtones, which would favour the rafts I ſpeak of; but I am far from t 
ſuggeſting it as an eaſy meaſure. Q. Did you ever hear there wa h. 
. A corps of rebels under Sullivan between Sir William Howe's army WW m 
and the Delaware at the ſame time we lay at Middlebuſh ? A. Ye | 2 

I have heard ſo. | GE e 

When I was marching towards Brooklyn ferry, and came neat  *! 
| the rebel lines, I received orders to march to Hellgate, and oppot b 
Gen. Lee who was ſaid to be landed there. Capt. Balfour told me t. 
at 7 o'clock the rebels had quitted their lines; I immediately got * 
my brigade under arms; ſent notice I was ready; waited for orders i |: 
to march, and received them about 8 o'clock. I marched within MW © 
120 or 130 yards of the enemy's lines: I knew the ground per J 


ly well ; J could not judge of the ſtrength of the lines; I imagin- 
ed the general called back the troops for the fame reaſon. I under- G. Vaughan 
ſtood the grenadiers under Col. Stuart were moving on when they ordered to 
were called back; and that Gen. Vaughan ſent to know if he SOT from 
ſhould go on and attack the lines, and Gen. Howe ordered him to — 28 
retire. | | 
Queſtions from the Committee, A great many cannon ſhot flew o- 
yer us, they were ill pointed; ſome men were killed and wounded 
by ſmall arms. Q. Do you think if the rebel lines had been forced 
at that time, all the rebel corps might have been taken or deſtroy- 
ed? A. All that were on Long aud. | 
Examined by Sir William Howe, I think Lord Cornwallis arriv- 
ed at fort Lee 18th November. I dont know Gen. Vaughan was 
detached to Newbridge in purſuit, I underſtood the rebels paſſed 
Hackinſack bridge and then halted ſome time. I dont know how 
Lord Cornwallis was employed from the 19th to the 24th. It was 
very rainy weather; there muſt have been difficulty in getting up 
artillery and baggage to Lord Cornwallis's corps at fort Lee. There 
may be bye roads from Newark to Brunſwick without going by E- 
lizabeth town, but they cannot be very wide of Elizabeth town, 
as the mountains come down within a few miles of it; Elizabeth 
town is in the direct road from Newark to Brunſwick. Many re- On 2 
bel ſtores were reported to be at Brunſwick; I do not know of off the rebe 
what they conſiſted; probably proviſions ; my information was not fang - 
L anding at 
only from rebel officers, but from gentlemen who paſſed through Rhode III. 
Brunſwick, Gen. Clinton's detachment was then at New Vork; 
the opportunity of taking Rhode iſland could not be loſt, as the 
paſſage is open all the winter; and the navigation to it not very 
dangerous in any month : Sir James Wallace in the Experiment of 
go guns came through that paſſage in Auguſt 1778. Even if Gen. 
Clinton had been ſent without line of battle ſhips, I know no im- 
propriety in it ; two frigates would have been ſufficient to cover 
our tranſports. We derived much advantage from being properly 
covered by line of battle ſhips in all our landings and embarkations ; 
but J have ſeen landings made leſs regularly but effectually; at 
Louiſbourg we made an effectual landing; moſt of the men were 
landed by the tranſports, we had no flat bottomed boats ; at Rhode 
iſland frigates might have covered the landing; ſhips can come ve- 
ry near the land; the water is like a mill pond; beſides had two 
deckers been thought neceſſary, they might have gone without fide 
of Long iſland, and the tranſports — frigates within ſide. I 
think the men might have been landed without them, even if they 


| had been oppoſed. Q. Had Sir William Howe detached 20000 


men from New York to Jerſey, would there have been a favour- 
and diffances will give an anſwer to that queſtion better than any diſtances 
thing I can ſay. I know the iſt brigade marched into New York aer. ere 
before the rebels paſſed Newark. Q. Would it have been prudent dae Ae 
to have ſent 2000 men without artillery or proviſions? A. To in- rebels might 
tereept a flying enemy, one would not have wiſhed for any artil- have been, 
lery, but what was very light. Q. Was not Lord Cornwallis's cut off. 
corps ſufficient for following that flying enemy? A. Sufficient for 
following it ! IJ underſtood people's with, it was that it ſhould be 

| . inter- 


able proſpect of cutting off Waſhington's army? A. The dates The dates & | 
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intercepted. The rebels boaſted they made many ſtands. The ac. 


counts I had, made Waſhington 3000 men. Q. Suppoſing Waſh ch 
ington had 5000, would not 2000 men landed either at Elizabeth fol 
town or Amboy been greatly committed? A. It would not he ” 

] 


right for 2000 to have engaged 5000 ; but perhaps 2000 men 
might have ſeized poſts ; the country is. /uppo/ed to be ſtrong, that 4 
might have ſtopped the rebels, and given Lord Cornwallis time to 


have come up; if we had taken poſſeſſion of Brunſwick, we MW" 
would have had a river to defend us: I anſwer this merely as Sir in 
William Howe has been pleaſed to aſk me, I do not propoſe it as 8 
an expedient. Q. Who had the management of removing the goods bo 


from Boſton ? A. There was a man appointed for the purpoſe, he 
began to collect the goods, but it was not executed in any degree. 
June 14th, Examined by Sir William Howe. Q. Was you not dre 
employed by Sir William particularly in the management of remoy- 
ing the goods? A. I had the honour of converſing with Sir Wil. 
liam Howe on that ſubject, and of carrying his directions to Mr. 10 
Bruſh, who had a commiſſion for that purpoſe ; I thought it a 
matter of conſequence ; I gave him what aſſiſtance I could; he 

carried it in ſome part into execution ; he made a faint attempt to 
+ Gen. Howe execute it; but was forbid before he made any great progreſs. Q. Was why 
forbid IJ not a conſiderable quantity of merchandize ſhipped off? A. Some; Ju 
P'S fon but a ſmall proportion of the whole. Q. Were we not in great 
Boon. want of ſhipping ? A. We wanted ſhipping a great deal. Q. Could 
more have been removed than was done? A. I think if the hold M"* 
of the veſſels had been well ſtowed, the goods might have been car- . 
ried without interfering with the tranſport of troops, inhabitants, 1 
or military ſtores. I ſaw a great many ſhips ſaid to be loaded that If. 
appeared light. I was informed they were not well ſtowed. I told 1 
Sir William Howe I thought it of great conſequence that the mer- g F 
chandize ſhould be carried off. I thought the ſtores ſhould have 
been either carried away or deſtroyed. I know not what orders 
the admiral gave; but i know there was a good deal of ſhipping left ; 03 
which though not immediately fit for ſea, was eaſily made fit. © 
Q. Were not all the ſhipping and naval ſtores deſtroyed or render- ſ*" 
Shipping ed uſeleſs? A. 7 think not. Q. If Gen. Burgoyne's army had 
and naval come by ſea to New York. would it have been' better calculated for 
coor wg getting poſſeſſion of the Hudſon ? A. I think not; the route he 
dae Was directed to purſue was the moſt effectual. Q. Was his force Ine 


— 


Gen. Home. ſuffeient for penetrating to Albany ? A I ſhould have thought fo; n 
and if Gen. Howe's object was to go up the North river and join 8 

Sen. Burgoyne, I was, and am now of opinion, that his force was 8 
{ufficient for that object. Q. What was the aſſiſtance that might ph. 


have been expected from the inhabitants? A. The aſſiſtance eve- 
ry government derives from the people being of their ſide; the ad- bo 
vantages are ſo numerous, that I cannot enumerate them. Q. What Th 
did you mean by ſaying that Sir William Howe had the choice of I 


ſituation? A. he could have attacked what part of the country he - 
pleaſed, and would have had the choice of ſituation, in preference 900 


to the enemy that followed him. Q, Is it then your opinion that 
the oſſenſive army leads the way in the field, 41 the defenſive ar- I Tn. 


my follows ? A. I will explain myſelf by an example; had Sir "og 
William Howe gone up the North river, he would have had the the 
"6 | 2 | LES choice 
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choice of ſituation in preference to Mr. Waſhington, who was to 
follow him. Q Would Mr. Waſhington have permitted Sir Wil- 
lam Howe to march through the Highlands without oppoling 
him? A. I never had an idea of marching to Albany; I have 
ſo often gone there with an army by water. I have faid before, it 
was neceſſary to poſſeſs the Highlands. Q. Would Gen. Waſhing- 
ton have ſuffered Sir William Howe to get poſſeſſion of the High- Gen. Howe 
lands quietly ? A. Had Sir William Howe's plan been to go up afks if he 
the North river, he would have taken the Highlands in the ſpring, Ow _ 
or whilſt Mr. Wathington was cooped up in his ſtrong camp in A 
ſerſey. 2, Do you ſuppoſe if Sir William Howe had marched to QUIET Lr. 
the Highlands, whilſt Mr. Waſhington was in his camp at Middle- 
brook, that he would have remained there, and let Sir William 
Howe take the Highlands qaietly? A. Waſhington in quitting his 
frong camp would have put bimſelf in a worſe fituation, and might 
polibly have given us an opportunity of engaging him at leſs dif- 
advantage. I have been aſſured by the officers who took the rebel 
forts in the Highlands, that they were not ſo ſtrong in the ſpring 
28 when Sir Henry Clinton ſtormed them. If Sir William Howe, 
when he was before Waſhington's camp with a ſuperior army in 
June 1777, had detached from his army as great a reinforcement 
to Sir Henry Clinton, as I brought him in the fall from England, 
(only 1700 men) Sir Henry would have then done what he after- 
wards did late in the ſeaſon. 
Q Do you know if the picquets moved as ſoon as there was cer- 
tain notice of the rebels having evacuated their lines at Brooklyn ? 
A. I know I was not ordered to move till a great while after they 
had evacuated their lines. The lines were deſtroyed before I ſaw 
them; I did not ſee that ſpot till a fortnight after. | 
Examined by other Members, T have already ſaid I approved the 
plan for opening a communication with Canada, by ſeizing poſſeſ- 
lon of Hudſon's river. I have read Sir WIliam Howe's letter 
October gth 1775 laying down that as a primary object; Gen. Bur- 
goyne's coming to Ticonderoga was very advantageous; there 
could not be a better opportunity of carrying that plan into ex- 
ecution ; the Highland {Haha taken, we had eaſy acceſs by water 
to ſupport them from New York; after that, nothing-could have 
prevented our army going within 12 miles of Albany. I have ſeen 
the tide riſe 3 or 4 fect at Albany; I have gone from New York Gen. Ro- 
to Albany in about 20 hours: the diſtance is 170 miles, The ſou- bertſon has 
therly wind prevails on the river all fine weather; there are but gone to Al- 
two winds on it ; it is either up or down. When the Roſe and dag 8 
Phoenix paſſed New York up the North river, the rebel cannon - 
from the ſpace they were ſpread over, and from their fire, ſeemed 
about 200; the two ſhips loſt very few men, not above 4 or 5. 
The North river is ſtraight, all but at the Highlands, ſo that ſhips 
going up cannot be oppoſed by. batteries a head. Sir Henry Clin- Gen. Howe 
ton after taking the Highland forts began to fortify them: but a prevents 
good part of his force being ordered to Philadelphia, he thought it Gen. Clin- 
prudent for the defence of New York to abandon the Highlands, 19" _ 
, , . 2 . | ping the 
The decline of our intereſt in America may be imputed to the cap- Highlands. 
ture of Gen. Burgoyne's army, to the French alliance, and to o- 
ther cauſes which I cannot deſcribe, Q. Had Sir William Howe 
7 : operated 
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operated with his force on the North river after hearing of the tak. 8 
Howe on ing of Ticonderoga, inſtead of going to ſea, and going by the Che. 
the North ſapeak to Philadelphia, do you think that Gen. Burgoyne's army 
ebe 8 would have been made priſoners? A. I ſhould think they would 
Burgoyne, 297 have been made priſoners ; the officers of the army and the prin: 
cipal inhabitants were of my opinion on that ſubject. 2. As Gen, 
owe recommended fortifying an iſland near Boſton in two letters 
previouſly to evacuating that town, do you know what circum- 
ſtances prevented its being carried into execution? A. I do not 
know. 2. Was not the conſequence of not forming ſome protec. 
tion for the ſhips of war that were left, the loſs of many of our 
victuallers, tranſports, and ſtore ſlips, and the capture of many of 
our troops? A. It appeared Capt. Banks was driven out of the 
bay, as the enemy could annoy him from what place on land they 
pleaſed ; had we been poſſeſſed of the moſt proper iſland, probably 
Capt. Banks could have continued; the misfortunes alluded to hap- 

pened in conſequence of our having no ſhips of war there. 

As to the returns of the army, I ſpoke with ſome exactneſs; 
the troops with Sir William Howe at New York and its dependen- 
cies and Rhode iſland, were 29,478 ; the ſick, priſoners with the 
rebels, and men on duty, amounted to 5933; Wemyſs's corps 

the Queen's rangers, and 2d battalion of Skinners, amounting to 
500 men not included in this return; if the ſick, priſoners, and 
men on duty of 12 Heſſian regiments, and the priſoners of Rhall' 
brigade, none of whom are in this return, amounted to 1599 ; the 
garriſons of Halifax and Florida being 3362 ; theſe added together, I Ge 
the two returns agree, and ſhew the army under Sir William Howe i (1 
was 40,874 men. my 

2, On what did you form your calculation of the river Dela, 

ware being 700 yards broad at or about Trenton? A. The Houſe ¶ ere 
 delired me to ſpeak what my memory ſuggeſted ; but afraid of mii. N pes 
leading the Houſe, I have ſince made enquiry, and find that no ano 
part of the river above Trenton exceeds 400 yards in breadth. in, 

As to people in America ſuffering for their faithful attachment I the 
to this country, I have known more inſtances, than in that of any MW ,,z, 
other country I have read of. Th 

I am acquainted with King's ferry on the North river; I ſhould, 
think Waſhington could not paſs that ferry, we in poſſeſſion of the ! 
eaſtern ſhore ; our men of war may lie in that paſſage with great I por 
facility ; I think it is between two and three miles broad. It ed t 

Gen. Howe Waſhington could paſs, Gen. Howe with a fair wind could come ord- 
could come down in 24 hours; when the wind is contrary, Albany ſloops get peo 
from _ about 18 miles in a tide ; ſoutherly winds on that river make fine I that 
3 - a weather, northerly winds bring foul weather. I think any army Were, 
days againſt on ſhipboard in that river, pofleſſes great advantages over another ¶ the 
the wind. on either of the banks; had Gen. Howe gone up to Albany, and H xhi. 
Waſhington croſſed at King's ferry, I ſhould not have apprehend - Ne 
ed any danger of being cut off. Q. Would you have wiſhed to de 
have got Gen. Waſhington in that ſituation? A. I have ſaid an nor 
army in that ſituation would have great advantages over one on the ger 
ſhore. Fs : noth 
When our fleet ſailed for Rhode ifland, I thought Lord H not! 


Howe would beat d'Eſtaing, and moſt people were of my 2 
| | on 
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9, How many people do you think were to be found under the 


I17 


protection of his Majeſty's arms at New York in 1776 that could Every body 
have given @ minute and exact deſcription of Frog"s neck ? A. It is knewFrog's 


rery near New York, every body there knew it ; as many knew Frog's neck. 


wck there, as would know Hampſtead here. Q. How many that 
knew Hudſon's river, the country in Jerſey and round New Vork? 
J. When people fir from home, theſe are the places they go o- 
rer; if they know any country at all it is that,—As to the inhabi- 
tants being acquainted with the face of the country, their great 
traffic is buying land ; I ſuppoſe there are more ſurveyors of land 
there than in any other part of the world :—as to communicating 
information : there 1s a great deal of zeal in that country ; nobody 
b indifferent; and the people are great new/mongers. 2. By whom 
was the perſon who was emploved to bring away the ſtores from Boſ- 


ton forbid to proceed? A. Sir William Howe directed all good 


ſubjects to bring in their goods, and they ſhould be taken care of 
by this Mr. Bruſh ; notice was alſo given that thoſe who did not 
bring them in, would have them taken away ; that invoices and 
receipts ſhould be given them; and that however affected, they 
ſhould get their goods again at the next poſt: ſome progreſs was 
made in this; but the people clamoured and refuſed invoices : u- 
pon theſe difficulties occurring, Sir William Howe bid me tell Mr. 
Bruſh to deſiſt: theſe goods were a great advantage to the rebels. 
9, Would 11,000 men been ſufficient to keep Waſhington's army 
it Middlebrook in check? A. I imagine 11,000 of our troops 
could beat any army Waſhington had. I have ſaid before, that if 
Gen. Howe had only taken 11,000 men into the Jerſeys, Gen. 
Clinton in the mean time might have taken the Highlands, As to 
my opportunities of information, from my fituation I converſed 
with every body that came in; I made it my bufineſs to enquire of 
every body who I thought could inform me of the diſpoſition of the 
people; J had many opportunities from converſation, from letters, 
and latterly great numbers who had lived among the rebels came 
in, their information was generally addreſſed to me. I introduced 
theſe gentlemen to the King's Commiſſioners. I dare not name them, 
otherxbiſe their names would gain reſpect and belief from this Houſe. 
The Commiſſioners expreſſed theirs, and had the ſame good opini- 
on of the veracity and importance of the informers. 

In 1776, Gen. Read the rebel adjutant general ſaid, that the re- 
port of a treaty with Lord and Gen. Howe had like to have diſband- 


On report 
of peace, 


ed their army; and that it obliged Waſhington to iſſue the public rebel army 
order that there was to be no treaty. This he did to perſuade the like to have 
people that the King bad no gracious intentions towards them, and diſbanded. 


that hopes of a treaty were vain. I never ſuppoſed the Congreſs 


ever was, or will be, deſirous of entering into a treaty ; when I ſay 
the people, I mean the groſs of the people. The addreſſes for 
which the people were ſent to the mines came from Welt Cheſter, 
New Rochelle, White Plains, and the borders of the North river, 
dont include New York iſland ; they were preſented to the gover- 
nor of New York ; printed by Mr. Rivington ; but by whoſe or- 
der I do not know; I commanded in New York; but I knew 
nothing of the publication. Poſſeſſed of the Highlands, I know 
nothing to interrupt an open communication up Hudſon's river 

| | the 
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G.Vaughan the rebels under Putnam, with a ſuperior army and artillery, could 
went up not interrupt Gen. Vaughan, who went up and burnt Aſopus, MW #: 
Hudſon £4 and made frequent landings on that fide of the river. The river Mt 
, Ir forms a crook in the Highlands, and all the reſt is ſtraight ; the lands Ml ;, 
þerior army very high on each fide, makes the ſides look near, I ſhould gueſs it 90 
11 or 1200 yards acroſs ; but in diſtances on water it is impoſlible to Ml H, 
be exact; the high banks often becalm veſſels ; cloſe to them there i; pe 
no anchorage ; the tide runs very ſtrong ; I have paſſed through Si. 
there againſt the wind; were the enemy on either fide with artil. i 
lery, an army whoſe motions are quicker on board of ſhip, if they in. 
found an advantage in landing might land; if not, they would no: H 
approach the enemy's batteries without a fair wind to carry them in 
paſt. The inhabitants. of the provinces in 1777 and 1778 were not fl th 
able to defend themſelves againſt the rebels without our aſſiſtance; N co 
but J have proofs of their being very ready to arm; I got 10 com- ke 

anies of inhabitants in New York to purchaſe uniforms and em- 

ody themſelves, without a farthing expence to government. A- 

bout Philadelphia the country 1s a plain ; a few miles diſtant it is 

hilly, but not mountainous. Laſt war our whole army penetrating 

Army laft the country through woods, carried often 10 days proviſions; Ml - 

wh _— ſcouting parties carried 14 or 19 days provifions ; when they were 

. cloſely engaged they laid them down; on 10 lb. flour, and 40 oz, 

: pork, for 10 days proviſions, I have ſeen armies live and thrive | 
tor Months together. Q. Without other proviſions ? A. Yes, <vithout 
any other proviſions, at Crown Point, we fed on flour and pork in 
the proportion I ſpeak of. 2, Were they on a march at that time? , 
A. They had marched, and did march, and were doing hard work, 

J have often vindicated that acquaintance of mine who demanded 
20,000 men. Gen, Howe adviſed poſts to be taken on the North 1 
tiver, the beſt time for that operation was when Gen. Burgoyne 
was at the other end of it, I was not conſulted on the Canada 
expedition. 2, Whether you found the accounts given by the A- h. 
mericans both here and abroad, of the ſtate of the rebels, were un- p. 
influenced by ſituation and circumſtances affecting the ſecurity of 
their own property? A. All people may be blinded by their inter- 0 
eſt, it ſometimes deceives them, and ſometimes leads them to deceive ¶ h 
others. 2. If you had commanded the Britiſh army, would you i 
have riſked any operation of conſequence on ſuch authorities on- A 
ly? A. There are a number of people in America, on whoſe au- 
Acellent thority I would riſk any thing. When I confider that queſtion, fe 
| reply. res dont confider what country a man is af; my confidence is perſonal, not WM NH 
confidence. local. Q. Have you any property in that part of America under I n. 
| the rebels? A. My land is all wood, and never brought me a He- 
ſhilling : ſome trifles are owing me in America. I ſhall not be il 
paid the ſooner or the later for any thing I have ſaid to this Com- il 
mittee : all the people in America do not owe me . 1 500. 4 
Examined by Sir William Howe, 9. You have ſaid the groſs of M 7 
the people were deſirous to treat; did they make any offers to the Ml x. 
firſt Commiſſioners? A. The groſs of the people cannot make of- | 

fers; they would be hanged if they did. 2. Where had the re- 

bels a ſuperior army when Gen. Vaughan burnt Eſopus? 4. With 
Putnam on the banks of the Hudſon. The officers under Gen. 5. 
Vaughan faw that army. Qs Tou have faid that Sir William Hove Wc 
p27” : : en tl 
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{ent home a plan for going up the North river. do you know that 

the circumſtances of the war varied very much in America? A. Fes; Curious 

but the North river and its advantages remained, 2. On Gen. Bur- aviwers re: 
goyne's taking Ticonderoga, was that a good reaſon for Sir William _ vn 
Howe going up the North river when no conſiderable army ap- f, 8g 
peared to oppoſe Gen. Burgoyne's progreſs to Albany? A. If bloating up 
Sr William Howe's intelligence led him to believe that Gen. Bur- Botton hare 
goyne was not to be oppoſed by a conſiderable army, 7 am ſorry his bour. 
intelligence was not verified. A. Had we taken the forts in the +» 
Highlands in ſpring 1777, could we have kept them without keep- 

ing an army there? A. Yes, if we had kept a good garrifon in 

them. 2, Was there time to fortify any iſland when the army was 

coming away from Boſton ? A. Yes; when we were in Nantaf 

ket road abe could have taken our own time, 


JOSEPH GALLOWAY, Esgqvirs. 
4 Lawyer, 48 years of age, and late one of the American Congreſs. 


| Examined by Lord George Germain, 
| Came over to the royal army Dec. 1776; at firſt not a fifth of 
the people thought of independence ; ſome had independence in 
view as early as 1754; theſe men made a ſtalking horſe of the law- 
yers in the time of the ſtamp act, and of the ſmugglers when the tea 
act paſſed, to ſound the trumpet in oppoſition to government; nay Not a tenth. 


not one tenth had independence in view. The Congreſs prevailed of America 


on a ſmall part of the people to take up arms, then they diſarmed for indepen- 
all who were againſt independence, The clamour of the people to Ce. 
treat, obliged Congreſs to ſend three Commiſſioners to meet Lord 

and Gen, — Not a fifth part of the Americans from choice 

have ſupported the preſent rebellion. The laſt Delegates from 
Pennſylvania to the Congreſs, and all the officers of that rebel ſtate, 

were choſen by leſs than 200 voters, tho? there are 30,000 at leaſt. 

One of the province of New York Delegates for 1774 was choſen, 


| by one vote only“; and he was received by Congreſs, and fat in 


that aſſembly. From the exceſſive tyranny of the preſent rulers of 
America, from the diſtreſſes of the war, from the loſs of trade, from 
an averſion to French connections, which the people in America 
fear will end in a loſs of their liberties civil and religious, from 
their old attachment to the Mother Country, and I believe an ear- 
neſt defire to be reunited to it, more than four fifths of the Ameri- 
cans would prefer an union with Great Britain to independence. 
Many at firſt deluded by the Congreſs and its adherents have felt 
every degree of diſtreſs ; from thoſe feelings they now reaſon, and | 
would prefer their former happy fituation to their preſent miſery. Zi 
The Americans would be diſtreſſed if they thought an opinion pre- 
railed at home that they were in general hoſtile to Great Britain: 
1 22 | The 


* Only two perſons avere at the meeting for King's County, Mr. 
Simon Boerum and his friend; Mr. Simon Boerum appointed his friend 


Clerk, and then the Clerk appointed Mr. Simon Boerum a Delegate t« 


the C. ongreſs, 7 


E. widence of Mr. Galloway, 


The Congreis have not found it eaſy to recruit their armies ; they 
have uſed every method that art or force could ſuggeſt, They have 
drafted their militia ; ſome have been driven into the field by the 
bayonet ; for ſubititutes and recruits from 40 J. to 1007. has been 
given ; they manumited every fervant who entered. Theſe were 
the methods by which the rebel armies were chiefly raiſed, fince 
the people were convinced the Congreſs meant to eſtabliſh indepen- 
dence, When Gen. Howe landed on Long iſland, the beſt infor. 


mation I could get made Waſhington's army 20,000 ; theſe were 


more militia than continental troops. After the ſucceſs of the Bri. 
tiſh arms on Long ifland, New York, White Plains, and fort Inde. 
pendence, Waſhington's army diminiſhed rapidly. The rebel ar. 
my when Waſhington crofied the Delaware, and Sir William Hoe 
marched to Trenton, was not more than 3300 men. They were panic 


ſtruck and deſerted in great numbers. I was at that time in Pennſyl. 


Flight of 
the rebel 
Congreis. 


vania, many who fled paſſed by my houſe, I converfed with them, and 
they appeared to me in the extremeſt panic. When Sir William Home 
was at Trenton, the people of Pennſylvania were diſpoſed to ſub- 
mit, a very few of the moſt violent excepted ; very few of the militia 
would turn out ; they expected the Britiſh army in Philadelphia at 
that time ; the rebel Congreſs and all their officers fled in a panic 
from Philadelphia ; before they fled, two out of three gentlemen 
informed me that they were deputed by a number of reſpectable in. 
habitants to wait on Congreſs and inform them, that if Gen. Howe 
paſſed the Delaware they would implore his protection. The Con- 
greſs anſwered they could not blame them, for they could no lon- 
ger protect them. I had good opportunities of knowing the ſtate 


of the middle colonies, viz. New York, New Jerſey, Pennſylvania, 


Maryland, the Delaware counties, and Virginia, Gentlemen of 
fortune and integrity informed me, that the panic extended through 


all thoſe parts, and few hoped of ſupporting independence. Had 
Sir William Howe. purſued Waſhington acroſs the Delaware, | 
yerily believe Congreſs would not have been able to raiſe:5o00 men 


at the opening next campaign; every gentleman I converſed with 


in Pennſylvania was of the ſame opinion. The defeating the He- 


Proviſions 
plenty in 
Pennſylva- 
na. 


ſians at Trenton had a miſchievous effect on the Britiſh fervice; it 


removed the panic, enabled the Congreſs to return to Philadelphia, 
revived the ſpirits of the diſaffected, induced many of the militia to 


turn out, and contributed greatly to raiſing the rebel army next 
campaign. Yet Waſhington in the winter at Morris town had not 


booo men, and the compulſory meaſures formerly mentioned were 


uſed. The Britiſh army did not find difficulty in procuring provr 
fions when on the banks of the Delaware; I drew up invitation 


to the country people and in a little time a conſiderable magazine 
was formed at Burdentown ; but the taking of Trenton obliged the 


troops to leave that poſt, Had Sir William Howe wintered at Ph: 


' ladelphia, the country was full of proviſions ; in 1777 when the 


Britiſh army was there, and Waſhington had four times the troops he 


had 


— . 


1 Several gentlemen FO in London know the Congreſs loft all forts 
tude, declared they were ruined, and in the greateſt diftreſs aweeped 
their folly, 5 | Lo : 4 
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hey MW had at Trenton, ſuch of the inhabitants, army, and navy, as choſe 
ave to cat freſh proviſions were ſupplied by the country from without 
the M our lines. For 1777 the Congreſs voted 88 battalions, 750 men 
cen Ml each, in all 66,000 men, but they did not bring into the field 
ere 16, ooo, the men were not to be had; in Canada, at Boſton by fick- 
nce Ml nels, killed in battle, priſoners, and by deaths in their hoſpitals 
den: fouthward of New York, upon good enquiry, they loſt nearly 
for Wl 40, ooo* men. Not a moiety of their army volunteers. By ac- Rebel loſs 
ere count kept 2300 deſerters came in to our army at Philadelphia, and 492299 men 
Bri- there might be 7 or Boo more. In all at leaſt 3000 came in. Per- 

ide. haps half as many more deſerted into the country to their friends. 

ar- Of thoſe who came in, the names and places of nativity were taken 

owe WM down; one half of them were Iriſh, ſcarce a fourth Americans, 

mie the other fourth Engliſh or Scotch. The provincials in the Britith 

ſyl. army when diſciplined are very good troops; a recruit had five 

and MW hard dollars. [22/þ, aud 6d.] Congreſs for their recruits gave 

owe twenty paper dollars, beſides eight more to the perſon who procured 

ub- a recruit. Paper dollars are now from fifteen or twenty for one. 

litia I have known from 40/7. to 100. continental money given for a 

2 at MW ſubſtitute. ? I have been informed 6 or 7000 provincials are now 

mie ſerving in our army. We embodied a militia in Long iſland; 

nen but none in the Jerſeys nor in Philadelphia, I numbered the males 

in. and females by the deſire of Sir William Howe, in Philadelphia 

owe and its ſuburbs 4481 males between 18 and 60 years of age; part 

on-: were quakers ; but I know no reaſon why the others might not 

lon- WM have been induced to take up arms for the defence of the city. I 

tate diſarmed the diſaffected in Philadelphia by orders from Sir William 

nia, Howe. The well affected inhabitants wok not, in general, arms put 

of into their hands. I procured arms for 80 or go who came in from 

ugh MW the country, and another body from the Jerſeys had arms given : 

Had them. In North Carolina by the rebel account 1600 mend took Inhabitants = 
„up arms in ſupport of government but were defeated by the rebels, Cn _ 
men WM In the peninſula between Cheſapeak and Delaware 2000 took up * 

vith i arms. In the ſame place on another occaſion ſeveral hundreds. In 

Je. Monmouth county in the Jerſeys about a hundred. Above Alba- 

it ny ſome diſtricts took up arms and prevented the rebel part joining 

hi, WW Gen. Gates, declaring if they did they would join Gen. Burgoyne. 

a to Cecil county in Maryland where Gen. Howe landed much diſaffee- 

next i ted. About the head of the Elk numbers deſerted their houſes 

not WW and carried of their effects, but not all; after advancing 8 or 10 

vere miles, not 10 or 15 houſes at moſt were deſerted on the march to Phi- 

ori: ladelphia, at leaſt 70 miles. The inhabitants ſhewed every mark of 

1005 777 erage the arrival of the troops. | Fourteen days proviſion were 


ſaid 


Phi * The rebels during the rebellion have loft in battle and by fickneſs in 
the WY their nawal and military ſervice nearly 100,000 ; reckoned a fifth ' of 
s he the able bodied <vhites in America. | | 
ball + en our army entered a province, rebel paper was in a manner 
annihilated, the people ventured openly to refuſe it. 

t Two hundred pounds hae been givel for a ſubſiitute, 


d af $ Some had guns, the reft only clubs. 


Evidence of Mr, Galloway. 


ſaid to be landed. The army left Pencadder September 8th, the 


firſt proviſions received from the fleet in the Delaware was on Octo- 
ber 3d. During that time the army was ſupplied with large quanti- 


ties of proviſions by the inhabitants, and took a magazine of flour 


at Valley Forge, which I underſtood was deſtroyed. The army 
lay at Philadelphia g or 10 months; inhabitants 25,000 ; theſe with 


the army and navy did not want freſh proviſions of all kinds. Part 


Country 
would not 
ſupply the 
rebel army. 


in ſome meaſure relied on me for intelligence. I ſent to my friends 


of that time Waſhington was at Valley Forge in great diſtreſs for 
want of proviſions; deſerters ſaid they were ſeveral days at half 
allowance; ſome ſaid they had furloughs to go in queſt of provi- 
fions. Waſhington's ſupplies in great part were brought from Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina up the Cheſapeak bay, landed at Elk 
and carried in waggons to Valley Forge. The inhabitants adjoin- 
ing were averſe to Congreſs and did not ſupply him. Gen. Howe 


on the Suſquehannah and the Delaware. I ſent out many ſpies, 
The intelligence muſt have been good, whilſt Waſhington com- 
plained of want of intelligence, — ſaid he was in an enemy's 
country. Perfons came to me from all quarters of the middle co- 
lonies. Waſhington wanted flour, bread, grain, and forage. He 
iſſued a proclamation ordering the farmers to threſh out their grain. 
It was not obeyed. He ſent and took the grain without paying 
for it. He got few carriages but what he took by force. The 


people broke their wheels and difabled their waggons. The deſer- 


ters in 1777 came in nearly naked, except the Virginians and a few 
from the northward. Some without ſhoes, very few with whole 


breeches and ſtockings. Waſhington ſeized a quantity of cloth in 


Bucks county for his army, but ſome of our American light horſe 
and refugees took it and brought it to Philadelphia. Waſhington's 
army very ſickly, the principal phyſician told me for want of falt 
to their proviſions, cloaths, and good appointments, at one time 
not leſs than ten hoſpitals. At Valley Forge end of February and 
beginning of March [1778] he had not 4000 effective men, 
this from officers of his own. army, occaſioned by ſickneſs and de- 


ſertion. A much greater army than 15,000 might ſubfiſt in a 


march through the middle colonies, unleſs lately much altered ; 


they are colonies of proviſions ; plenty of cattle, hogs, Indian 


corn, wheat, rye, oats, and barley. The army and its attendants. 
20,000, fed by the country in the march from Elk to Philadek 


phia. General inclination of the middle colonies in ſpring 1778 


Loyaloffers 
todeſert the 


rebel Con- a 
and ſome of the Jerſey counties, ſent me aſſurances, that as ſoon a3 


greſs, 


to give up their new rulers and unite with this country. Gentle- 
men from almoſt all the counties in the peninſula below, and from 
Philadelphia county, Bucks, Lancaſter, Cheſter, Cumberland, 


Waſhington was driven over the Suſquehannah or Delaware, if ſup- 
plied with arms, they had no doubt of reftoring the ſeveral diſtricts 
to the peace of the crown. I do not fay I gave theſe facts to Sit 
William Howe, but I did to Sir Henry Clinton. 


When Sir William Howe arrived off the Delaware, no obſtruction 
Sow <p * 


$ Army landed Auguſt 25th, but did not march till September 866. 
Moft of theſe provifions aft have been expended, 
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d landing below the chevaux de frize, unleſs the water guard may 

e be fo deemed; no regular force in Pennſylvania at that time; the 
(diſtance between the bite of Newcattle and the road from Elk head 
. MW to Philadelphia 7 or 8 miles; Waſhington then in the Jerſeys; he 
dd not paſs the Delaware till about the roth or 12th of Auguſt, 
and thro? Philadelphia about the 23d. 
h From a converſation with Lord Howe I ſuſpected Gen. Howe 
+ MW intended going round by Cheſapeak. I ſaw the ditheulnes ; I put 
them in writing; Capt. Montreſor approved of them, and under- 
1; MW took to deliver them to the general. In ſubſtance they were, the 
i. Wl diſtance from Sandy hook to Elk; the prevalence of ſoutherly 
r. Wl vinds at that time of the year; as a motive to prefer the Delaware, 
I: MW [mentioned the diſtance from Newcaſtle to Lancaſter where Waſh- 
1- MW ington had his magazines was nearly the ſame as from the head of 
re the Elk, the country more open and roads better; that ſuppoſing 
4; "i theſe magazines his object, going up the Delaware would cover his 
g. Leſign, as the enemy would naturally conclude Philadelphia was 
n- his object and not the magazines. About 8 or 10 days after, Sir 
»„Willam Howe aſked me if my objections reſted on the difficulties of 
o- the Cheſepeak navigation. I ſaid they did not. | 
je The evacuation of Philadelphia ſtruck the inhabitants with great 
n. MW diſmay and diſtreſs. | 
Mr, Schoemaker told me that Sir William Howe had adviſed him to Gen. Howe 
he go over to Waſhington and make his peace, At the requeſt of the magiſ* _— — the 
r- Nvates, I walted upon Sir William Howe, and he gave us the ſame ad. f Ph 3 
vice, and told us to apply to Sir Henry Clinton for a flag to go out. phia to join 
After conſultation we unanimouſly agreed not to follow it. the rebels, 

I communicated the whole to Col. Innes, he was alarmed that 
we ſhould be adviſed to go over to the enemy; he went to Sir 
Henry Clinton, who ſaid he could not grant a flag on ſuch an oc- 
lion ; that the game was not up; that the war was not over; 
that it would ſtill be vigorouſly carried on ; and defired us not to en- 
tertain a thought of going over to the enemy. If the magiſtrates had 
gone over to the rebels it would have had every pernicious effect. 
The people would have believed what the rebels .induſtriouſly pro- 
pagated, that the conteſt was given up, and that America was to 
be evacuated. They would, or at leaſt great numbers of them 
would have taken the oaths to the rebel ſtates, and become their 
perfect ſubjects. 

I attended the, army from Brunſwick to Trenton in 1776 ; the 
amy marched early, and arrived at Princetown at 4 afternoon. 
Waſhington's main body then at Trenton, part at Princetown. 
Waſhington left Princetown an hour before the Britiſh army ar- 
nved, Our army marched next morning between 8 and 9 o'clock, 
and arrived at Trenton at 3 afternoon. Waſhington's force about 
3300 ; this from returns made to Waſhington the day before he paſ- A rapid 
kd the Delaware. Had Sir William Howe marched from Prince- m—_— 4 
town at 4 o'clock morning, as he did from Brunſwick, or at 3 o'clock = off = 
% he did from Philadelphia to White marſh, he would have been rebels. 
i Trenton 4 or 5 hours ſooner. Waſhington's laſt boat had not 
to Mcached the 8 ſhore when the Britiſh van arrived at Trenton. 

Examined by ſeveral Members, No difficulties appeared to me to 

315, Nrrevent the Britiſh army paſſing the Delaware December * 5 


124 


Plenty of 
materials 
for paſſing 
rhe Dela- 
ware. 


offering pardon to all ſuch as took the oath of allegiance, and pro- 


ſands of Madeira wine. This was ſettled. The rebels made many 


Delaware 
fordable in 
ſummer. 


Pennſylvania in June, or loft them, 


and I believe ſome at Reading. Waſhington might have remain- 


the diſtrict in which Waſhington vas encamped, was at that time iu 


Evidence of Mr. Galloway, 


Waſhington's force was ſmall : that river about Trenton from 3 to 
400 yards wide; the ground high, and perfectly commands the op- 
polite fide far beyond cannon ſhot. I know of no difficulty except 
want of boats or pontoons. I enquired about Trenton for materi- 
als to conſtruct pontoons, boats, or rafts. I found 48,000 feet of 
boards, a quantity of iron, and there was timber enough about 
Frenton for that purpoſe. There were two boats would carry from 


Fr ct I 


a« PY 


5o to 60 men each. | 


A proclamation was iſſued by Sir William Howe in the Jerſeys, 


miſing to protect their perſons and properties. Many, by far too 
many, were plundered by the Britiſh and Heſſian troops, whilſt 
they had in their cuſtody theſe written protections. Friends to go- 
vernment and the diſaffected often ſhared the ſame fate. The peo- 
ple came to me in tears complaining they had been plundered of 
every thing, even the pot to boil their victuals. Mr, Sharp of 
New York, a friend to government, was plundered of many thou- 


affidavits of our plundering; which they circulated over all America, 
9. Do you know any roads leading round Waſhington's camp 
at Middlebrook on the north, by which Sir William Howe might 
have paſſed round between him, the Delaware, and his magazines? 
A. I never paſſed the road from Brunſwick to Middlebrook.“ 
When the army was at Middlebrook Waſhington's artillery ma- i 
gazine was at Norrington, 15 miles from Philadelphia; his ma- 
gazines of proviſions at Lancaſter, Manheim, Carlitle, Lebanon; h 
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ed in the Jerſeys, though Gen. Howe croſſed the Delaware, had WW - 
he been determined to abide the conſequences that might have at- 
tended the loſs of his magazines.+ Pontoons were built at New York 
for croſſing the Delaware, and a number of flat boats prepared ; 
theſe were carried to Brunſwick and left there. The Delaware 1s 
fordable in a great variety of places; in June, July, Auguſt, Sep- g 
tember, October, the paſſage is occaſionally interrupted by heavy ch 
rains; when the rain ceaſes, the freſhes generally ſubſide in 4 or 5 
days. I cannot tell whether the rain we had at Hillſborough made Ji 
it unfordable or not. | | | 

| ; | | Iws Wl 


*Die chart of New Ferſey will ſhow that there it a road fron i th 
Brunſwick to Boundbrook, and thence' to Eaſton; and it is know! Wh nn 
there are many roads leading round Waſhington's camp on the right aud Fo 
left, by which Sir William Howe might have paſſed to the Delaware. 
Sir William Howe could not be ignorant of theſe facts, as the ſurveyor ef 


the Britiſh army. | 

+ Had Waſhington remained in the Ferſeys, and permitted Ge. 
Howe to paſs the Delaware, his magazines muft hawe been loſt ; and al 
Pennſylvania muff have ſubmitted, He <would either have fought i 
the Ferſeys, or paſſed the Delaware to defend the objects on which tht 
exiflence of his army materially depended : for theſe FA fought at Brau 
dyauine in Auguſt ; and for 2 he muff have fought in New Fer/ey ul 


Evidence of Mr, Galloway. 
] was refuſed a pardon as unneceſſary. [ Mr. Galloway's plan of 


accomodation <vhich he propoſed in Congreſi, <vas, that the government 


ſhould be adminiflered by a Preſident General appointed by the King, and 


a Grand Council choſen by the different Aſſemblies once in three years. 
No more need be ſaid of it, as he does not propoſe it as a perfect plan, 
nor altogether as a plan of his judgment. ] 

I did fign the American affociation to prevent Congreſs taking 
more violent meaſures, I have never read it ſince I figned it, I liked 
it ſo little, I am ready to anſwer all queſtions tho* they may 
tend to criminate myſelf, if the Committee approve of it. I fat in 


the Committee of Grievances. The violent party in Congreſs ſent Congreſs 


me a halter and a letter threatening me with death if I did not fend him a 


make uſe of it. The Congreſs entered their reſolutions as unani- 
mous, though ſometimes one third of the members preſent voted a- 
gainſt the queſtion, In Congreſs I oppoſed Ay violent meaſure. 
Of the ten reſolutions confidered by the Congreſs as their Bill of 
Rights, I oppoſed the 1ſt and 4th; ad and zd I dont recollect ; the 
th and 6th f did not; the 7th I do not recollect; the 8th I muſt 
have oppoſed ; I was of a contrary opinion to the gth and I believe 
oppoſed it; as to the 10th I do not recollect. Mr. Duane and I 
oppoſed approving the oppoſition entered into by the. Maſſachuſets 
Av. 5 | | 7 
In Pennſylvania the people took up arms with great reluctance; 
there are near 30,000 ſouls in Philadelphia, but the militia was 
never above 15 or 1600 men; Bucks county ſhort of that num- 
ber; not a greater proportion in Cheſter county; three of the 


| oldeſt firſt ſettled counties. In Pennſylvania Sir William Howe 


had J think a very ſtrong army conſidering the force in oppoſition 
to him. The enemy at Brandywine were not more than 15,000 


men, officers and all the army attendants included, fave about 1000. 


militia for whom they could not get arms. 


S$ o' 


The people in weft Jerſey had been deſerted, it is not natural to 
think that people of property will join an army merely paſſing thro? 
the country, without ſome protection left with them. The army 


occupied Philadelphia 26th of September 1777, and left it I think 


June 18th 1958. Waſhington 2 the country without the 


Britiſh lines, if the 1 58 had riſen he could eaſily have ſuppreſſed 


them, as the well affected had been diſarmed before. Could Sir 


Wiliam Howe have remained a month at Elk or about Newcaſtle, . 


ter. 


the counties from Elk to the Capes, about 200 miles, would in Important 


my opinion have riſen. in arms. I underſtood from Mr. Robinſon, 
a gentleman of the firſt weight and conſequence in theſe counties, 
who came to Sir William Howe at New ork, that if he was pro- 


vided with arms and a few men, that he would land on the Penin- 


ſula, and in courſe of the fleet going round to Sue he would 
engage to raiſe men enough to diſarm the rebels in that quarter and 
meet Sir William Howe at the head of the Elk. He often regret- 
ted that he had not been put on ſhore. I kept a journal of material 
tranſactions from leaving my family to entering Philadelphia. I 
kept none of the proceedings of Congreſs. I held the office of ſuper- 
intendant at the requeſt of Gen. Howe. My life was 3 
in act of the rebel States, * my eſtate not ſhort of £. 40,000 


erling 


offers not 
1mproved 


by G. Howe. 
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ſterling confifcated, I receive a very ſmall pittance from govern- 


ment compared with what I have ſacrificed. 
A ſerere ©. [ By Lord Hoabe.] Did not you adviſe every one of your 
queſtion by friends, who you thought could remain in ſafety with the rebels, 
Ld. Howe. to ſtay in Philadelphia, and were not two perſons who followed 
your advice afterwards put to death ? | 
Denied by A. There was not a perſon who had taken an active part, to my 
Mr. Gallo- Knowledge, but I adviſed to come away with the Britiſh army. Az 
wy to Roberts and Carlifle the perſons alluded to, the firſt never con- 
ſulted me; Carilfle I poſitively adviſed to quit the city, becauſe I 
knew he would not be ſafe. | 


& 4 


un 
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On the general ſcope of the Evidence given on the American Enquiry, 


8. Howe's TR William and Lord Howe ſummoned as evidences, Lieut, 
res Gen. Earl Cornwallis, Major Gen. Grey, Capt. Sir Andrew 
called to Hammond of the navy, Mr. Montreſor formerly engineer in chief 
vindicate jn America, Capt. Mackenzie, and Lieut. Col. Sir George Oſborne, 
him. Theſe officers were called to vindicate the conduct of the late comman- 
ders in chief, while in America, from the charges that had been 
brought againſt them, both in, and out of Parliament. It was there- 
fore not to be expected, that they who were ſo ſtrongly attached to, 
and in the confidence of Sir William and the noble Lord, would de- 
ſignedly let any thing eſcape them, that might tend to throw even the 
ſhadow of blame on any part of their yo 27 : the intent for which 
they were called, was to exculpate the genefal and noble lord, and 
by no means to criminate them, Keeping this, their intention, in 
view, we ought not to be ſurpriſed, when we find an evidence, 
who declared againſt giving opinions, always deviating into them, 
either through miſtake or deſign, whenever he could introduce an 
encomium on the general or admiral ; and when any queſtions were 
put, which might have a different tendency, always replying, theſe 
were matters of opinion, or related to private conferences, con- 
ſultations, or communications, or were letters included under ſome 
one or other of theſe denominations, all which, were points, upon 
which he ſhould be ſilent. On this it may be remarked, that if an 
evidence is to ſay only what he pleaſes, truth can never be come at. 
Others, perhaps foreſeeing the inconveniences of ſuch a reſtriction 
upon themſelves, gave their evidence a wider ſcope, and vindicated 
or applauded every meaſure of the late commanders ; though when 
repeatedly and pointedly 1nterrogated, we had frequently occaſion 
to lament that they laboured under, that deplorable misfortune, an 

extremely defective memory. 
Refuſe to As this was, 3 the firſt time a noble earl had occaſion to 
anſwer ſpeak before ſuch a numerous afſembly, the candid will naturally 
— 4 make all proper allowances for the want of that ſelf- poſſeſſion, which 
* e is ſo neceſſary for preſerving order and preciſion, either in giving 4 
voluntary detail of facts or opinions. When, therefore, his lordſhip, in hi 
opinions. refatory ſpeech, gives ſuch 4 warm opinion in favour of Gen. 
| Jowe's character and operations, and in the ſame moment declare 


poſitive 4 
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ordſhip did not mean to contradict himſelf, but was betrayed into 

this inconſiſtency by an over anxiety to acquit himſelf properly, 

and befriend the general, who had ſummoned him to the bar. This 

is not the only ſpecimen of contradiction that is exhibited in the 

courſe of this evidence ; various other inſtances of yoluntary or 

accidental deyiation from his own peremptory declaration occur in 

his lordſhip's examination. Many opinions are given, and alfo 

matters of earſay,  apprehenfion, report, ſuppoſition, and belief, For 

example; a high opinion in favour of the Heſſians; © I have e 

ill « higheſt opinion of thoſe brave troops. A decided opinion againſt | 

the unfortunate Rhall ; ** the ?mprudence of that officer occafioned And even 
« the misfortune.” A prophetic opinion relatively to the future va- Leports, 
lour of the Heſſians; * theſe troops J dare Jay ever will behave — * 
« with the greateſt courage.” . A hearſay ; I recollect hearing * ke 

. “ 2000 men reinforced Waſhington.” A negative and an affirma- 

If tive apprehenſion ; I do not apprehend the enemy's rear were in 

it, MW © any danger from our troops that day; I apprehend the enemy's 

“ main army did march to oppoſe us.“ A report; „ it was re- 

ief “ ported the enemy had 6 or 8000 men on Long iſland.” A /rppo- 

ne. ton; „it was ſuppoſed the enemy's principal ſtrength was on York 

m- „ iſland.” A belief; © I believe the ſound was about 1000 or fl 

en M © 1200 yards in breadth.” And be/ide all theſe, his lordſhip even. 

| 


8 againſt giving any opinton at all, we muſt infer, that his 


re- favoured the Committee 92vith other people's opinions. Such as the 
to, ¶ reverential opinion of the ſoldiers for Lord Howe; © that noble 
de- © lord's character cannot be more revered by the ſeamen, than it is 
the W © by the ſoldiers of the American army.” And towards the cloſe 
ich MW of his examination, the high opinion the army had of Gen. Howe; 
ind WM © Sir William Howe was highly eftcemed by the officers and ſoldiers | | 
in “ of his army.“ In this manner, though the avowed ſubſtance | 
ce, of this evidence was to be matter of fact ſolely, were the i 
em, Committee, by ſome ſtrange fatality, indulged with opinion, 
an WW report, hearſay; belief, ſuppoſition, and propbhecy.— So weak is memo- | 
ere MW ry :—So frail our nature. ; 
tele The opinions of Gen. Howe's evidences of the face of the coun- G. Howe's | 
on-: try, and of the unanimity of the inhabitants, againſt returning to evidences a , | 
dme fl their allegiance, when contraſted with thoſe of Gen. Robertſon and years, Gen. | 
pon Mr. Galloway, will not have much weight, Earl Cornwallis was Robertſon | 
fan about two years in America; Gen. Grey not 18 months. But ee, — 
e at. Gen. Robertſon was 24 years in that country, and Mr. Galloway 48 con | 
tion i was born in it, lived 48 years in it, and had acted in ſeveral diſtin- America, | 
ated MW guiſhed capacities in it. Theſe gentlemen prove to us that the | 
hen country is not remarkably ſtrong, that by. far the greateſt part of | 
fon i the inhabitants are ſtrongly and affectionately attached to the Bri- 18 
„ nM tiſh government, and are burning with impatience for our aſfiſtance, J 
to enable them to ſhake off the tyrannical yoke of the Congreſs. 

n to But miniſtry it ſeems muſt create a country for ſome gentlemen 
to make war in. There muſt be no trees, no moraſles, no moun- 
tains, nor even a hillock, but ſuch as a modern hero might beſtride ; 

none of your great rivers, nothing but purling ſtreams, fuch as Gul- 

liver might ſtep over: and a remonſtrance muſt be ſent to the 

kies againſt all ſhowers of rain, that ſuch noble warriours may ex- 
Abit their ſublime manceuvres _ a dry ſkin. All military — 
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muſt be annihilated in this new ſyſtem. Your gallant attacks and 
deſperate refiſtances muft not only be baniſhed from military practice, 
but even expunged memory itſelf. Fair weather and ſunſhine 
muſt ſmile on all their operations; and as they march, joyful ſpring 
attending muſt ſpread around them her velvet green. Every thing 
muſt be conducted by gradual approach or retreat ; none of your 
breathleſs marches ;—all minuet movement ;—a graceful opera the 
model of every campaign, with a Miſchianza farce to cloſe their daz. 
zling glories. To be ſerious :—not a ſoldier but knows that the ad. 
Advantages vantages and diſadvantages of a country in reſpect to military opera- 
& diſadvar= tions are in a great part reciprocal to both armies ; that an inacceſſible 
yr ea of my poſt is generally as difficult to get out of, as it is to attack; that its ve- 
! ry nature makes it difficult to retreat from, and eaſy to blockade. 
Valley forge, were inacceſiible to aſſailants, as ſome gentlemen have 
ſaid, why was he not blocked up? The poſition of the Saxons in 
their very ſtrong camp at Pirna, and their ſurrender, is a caſe in 
point. 2 | | | 
8 Robertſon diſplayed in his examination, the knowledge ofan 
experienced officer, and in general the openneſs of a veteran ſoldier, 
His evidence ſhews an intimate acquaintance with the human mind, 
and is fraught with acute reply, ſolid obſervation, and undeniable fact. 
When aſked his opinion of Gen Howe, he replied, © I cannot praiſe 
.* or blame any man's conduct in the lump; but as far as my capacity 
« extends, I am ready to praiſe or blame any part of his conduct.“ 
And when preſſed to declare who was to blame for the national dif- 
grace in America ? he aniwered with equal candour and delicacy, 
« it may be known from a hiſtory of the war, and the politics of the 
& country.” Many of his replies blunted and abaſhed the moſt 
hardened effrontery: when Col. Barre puſhed him with a moſt in- 
decent pertinacity and preſumption, to anſwer a queſtion altoge- 
ther reſpecting himſelf, and which no wiſe related to the buſineſs 
before the Houſe, he anſwered with equal candour and ſpirit, I 
G. Robert- cannot anſwer that my words have been diſcreet on every occa- 
ſon's excel- (, ſion, but if they have not been ſo, I do not come here to confeſs 
Zentreplies. 44 5t,” He ſeemed to favour Gen. Howe, when that general's con- 
duct and his queries, and thoſe of his friends, did not much enti- 
tle him to it ; particularly on not attacking the lines at Brooklyn, 
and when Sir William Howe aſked, ** Is it then your opinion that 
& the offenſive army leads the way in the field, and the defenſive 
% army follows? Here from the anſwer he did give, he ſhewed 
he could have ſaid more; he had a ſtrong example of fact to give, 
inſtead of putting himſelf to the trouble of ſuppoſing an example. 


It was this: Sir William Howe went to Pennſylvania with his of 


fenſive army and Waſhington followed him with his defenſive one. 
Then follow a train of queſtions which ſhew great brilliancy of 
thought in Sir William. Would Waſhington have permitted Sir 
„William Howe to march through the Highlands without oppojin} 
„ him? Would he have ſuffered Sir William Howe to take the 


„Highlands quietly ?*” Very few men would have thought of aſk i 


ing ſuch queſtions. Sir Wm. Howe ſhould have enticed Waſhington 

to the Highlands if poſſible, as it is unfavourable for an army to act 

on the banks of the north river, or any river, againſt — 
j; | whic 


If therefore Waſhington's camps at Quibbleton, White marſh, and 
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d Myhich has the affiſtance of a naval force. Gen. Clinton this very 

e, Mjcar has given us his opinion on this ſubject : he informs us, he 

je carried his army up the North river, © in hopes of being able to 

g betray Waſhington into an engagement for the poſſeſſion of Sto- : 

«* ney point; poffibly Waſhington ſuſpected my view, and de- Gen. Clin= 


8 g . . . ton's opini- 
ir . clined adventuring any meaſure, which might bring on an ac- „r Alis, A 
je tion in a country unfavourable to him.” A writer of genius on the 


J. Was very juſtly remarked, that during the examination, the true North river 
d. Wrcclation between Sir, William Howe and Gen. Robertſon, reſembled, 
a- Wihat of a ſniveling ſchool-boy who preſumed to catechiſe his maſter. 
le Gen. Robertſon's evidence, and that of Mr. Galloway's were of fo 
e- convictive and deciſive a nature, and the other evidences to be exa- 
e. Mnined being expected to be no leſs fo, occaſioned Gen. Howe to 
deem it prudent to abſent himſelf; which his friends gladly took the 
ve advantage of, as a reaſon for breaking up the enquiry. This pre- 
in Micnted the examination of the other evidences on the part of ad- 
in Moiniſtration. But, imperfect as the enquiry was left, indubitable 
evidence appeared, ON w HOM to fix the failure of ſucceſs in Ame- 
an Wiica. The late commanders in chief and oppoſition, though they 
+, ¶ lad fo vociferouſly clamoured for the enquiry, grew heartily fick of 
d, Wit, when they found it took this turn; and from their-hurry to 
break it up, we may reaſonably ſuppoſe, they were very happy when 
ſe they got rid of it. : | 


ty | | 
il OBSERVATIONS on the EVIDENCE, 
4 With the Events arranged in the order of Time. 


oſt ) render the evidence more clear and diſtin, it may not be 
improper to ſtate the different opinions of the evidences on 
ſome of the grand points, and to preſent them according to the 


els Norder of time, to give the reader a diſtinct, regular and connected 
I Friew of the reſpective events. | 

ca WM The enquiry commences with Gen. Howe's retreat from Boſton 
eſs Win March 1776, being the firſt movement worthy of notice made 


by him, from the time of his-ſucceeding Gen. Gage in the chief 

command. | 
When Boſton was evacuated, great quantities of linens and wool- Merchan- 

lens were left behind, though our army wanted theſe merchandiſes, diſe left to 


ve Hand the rebels were in much diſtreſs for them. A Mr. Bruſh had the rebels. 
ed Ia commiſſion for ſhipping off all ſuch goods as might be uſetul to 

5 he rebels. Gen. Robertſon whom Sir William Howe employ- 

e. 


d to ſuperintend this buſineſs, put Mr. Bruſh in the proper wa 
of collecting and granting receipts for ſuch goods. Theſe goo 
rere to be placed again in the hands of the proper owners when 
the army ſhould arrive at Halifax: the intention of collecting and 


Sir f ipping them off, being only to prevent them falling into the hands 
f the rebels. After a very ſmall proportion of theſe goods had 
the teen ſent on board the veſſels, the proprietors of the goods, who. 
new the diftreſs the rebels were in for linens and woollens, and 
ton Who hoped for high prices from them, not to mention their attach- 
act Went to their countrymen in rebellion, clamoured againſt the exe- 
- tion of theſt orders. and refuſed to make out invoices. vom 
ic | this 


„ 
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this clamour Sir William Howe, either diſturbed or perplexed at the 
difficulty, gave Gen. Robertſon directions to order Mr, Bruſh to 

defiſt ; by which means theſe goods came into the poſſeſſion of the 

rebels, and were a very great relief and advantage to them. Here 

was a moſt glaring — of indolence or incapacity! The mer. 

chants in Boſton attached to their countrymen and their rebellious 

cauſe, clamour for liberty to remain behind in Boſton, and to re. 

tain their goods, on purpoſe to ſupply the rebels, who are in great 

want of them ; and Sir William Howe, the King's general, hum. 

bly ſubmits to their rebellious impudence ; he either would not or 

could not think, even for a fingle moment; he was incapable of ob. 

viating the molt trifling difficulty; or habits of indolence and plea. 

| ſure were not to be intruded upon or ſhaken off. Another officer, 

if only bleſſed with but a ſmall degree of common ſenſe or 

common ſpirit, inſtead of ſinking into ination on theſe intereſt q 

ed clamours, would have more vigorouſly enforced his order, Ml: 

and have taken eſpecial care to have ſeen them effectually execut- " 

ed; and if the tranſports were inſufficient for ſtowing them, which 

was by no means the caſe, the men of war might have been uſed; 

—nay the goods of our enemies had better have been deſtroyed by 

us, than fooliſhly and tamely left in their poſſeſſion. There were WM 

Naval ſtores ata ftores as well as merchandiſe left to the rebels, beſide a whole he 
5 ſipping fleet of trading veſſels at the wharfs. It is in vain to ſay we damaged 
- Prog © the ſhips left behind; the whole of the naval ſtores and veſſels, if be 
not carried off, as they ought to have been, ſhould at leaſt hare WM , 

been burned, It is in vain to ſay, that circumſtance would f 

have endangered the town; for granting that the town was aban- 

doned by capitulation, yet the naval ſtores and veſſels were not in- 

cluded, and the veſſels, after the ſtores had been put on board, h 

might have been hauled from the wharfs, to a diſtant part of the 

harbour, and burned with the greateſt eaſe and ſafety, both to the Wl ( 

town and our own ſhipping ; for the harbour is at leaſt ꝙ ar 10 miles WM |, 

in length, and half that in breadth, ITbe veſſels left behind were 1 

equipped by the rebels as privateers, and ſwarmed on the ſeas that WW | 

ſummer, Our Weſt India merchants will not ſoon forget the im: © 

. menſe loſſes they ſuffered through this miſcanduct, | | 
| Blocking Gen. Howe himſelf in two letters, in the firſt dated October gth IM | 
1 Boſton 1776, © propoſed, if it ſhould be judged expedient, to entrench 2 
rbour his ce {mall force in the neighbourhood of Nantaſket road, for the 


own plan, 


vet not done % purpoſe of blockading the port of Boſton;“ and in the other, 


dated Nov, 26, 1775, he repeated, ( for the blockade of the har. 
s bour, if ſuch a meaſure is judged expedient, I would propoſe 
« entrenching a battalion at a place where ſhips of war can ſecures 

“ ly winter, it being better ſituated for the object required than 
66 Cafe William,” Theſe are the general's own propaſals to the 
miniſter; yet he deferted Boſtan, regardleſs of the conſequen- 
ces that muſt follow from leaving the harbonr open; by which ne⸗ 
gle we loſt many victuallers, tranſports, and ſtoreſhips, and near 
1000 men, molt of them ſoldiers; our tranſports even fighting through 
the rebel privateers to get into the . the place 


„ oe a og r £A, fly. Mii oÞ 


in our poſſeſſion. The commander in chief had it in memory from 
the gth October, to the latter end of the March following, a period 
of at leaſt ive months, yet could not find time to entrench a ling' 
7 3 007 
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battalion. This obviates his hinted at defence of want of provi- 
ons: he had time enough, and alſo proviſions, during theſe five 
months ; he does indeed but hint at it; he knew he durſt not reſt 
pon it. Never was there a more wretched queſtion, than that of 
bis, * was there any time to fortify any ifland ?? or any anſwer 
nore concluſive than Gen. Robertſon's, when we were in Nan- 
4 taſket road we could have taken our own time. From the date 
of his firſt letter, he had five months before his retreat, and as 
nuch time after it as he might think proper to take, to execute 
this defign of entrenching a battalion ; the work only of a few 
tours ; but ſay it was the work of a month to do it, and to put the 
nen under cover, why was it not done ? 


The battle on Long iſland in Auguſt 1776 is the next capital ob- Montreſors 
evidence 


rather a 


ect. The reaſons given by the engineer Mr. Montreſor, for not 
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aſaulting the rebel lines inſtantly after the defeat of their army, charge than 
fem to convey rather a charge againſt the general and himſelf, an apology. 


than an apology. They had no proper apparatus for an aſſault, no 
artillery, no faſcines, no axes, no ſcaling ladders. And pray 
whoſe neglect was all this owing to? Did not the general know the 
rebels had entrenchments behind them? Did not he expect to beat 
them, when he marched to attack them on the heights ? He had 
been two months in fight of theſe lines ; why then was not the ap- 
paratus ready ? and did not many articles wanted of the apparatus 
belong to Mr. Montreſor's own department? But to paſs over 
this enormous neglect ; could not our victorious army, who ſaw 


the fugitive rebels ſcramble over their own ditch and lines, as eafi- 


ly follow them ? No doubt of it. But here the general interferes, 
and tells us, in his own letter, that it required repeated orders from 
him to prevail on them to deſiſt; for had he permitted them to go 
on, it was his opinion they would have carried the redoubt. Lord 
Cornwallis ſays, that the principal ſtrength of the rebels was 
known then to be on York iſland ; and that their defeated army on 
Long iſland was reported to de 6 or 8000 men. Now of theſe 3300 
had been killed or taken in the action, as the general's letter ſays, 
ſo that only 4000 beaten panic ſtruck fugitives remained' to defend 


lines, at leaſt one mile and an half in extent, againſt a victorious ar- 


my of near 20,000 men. But Gen. Howe would not riſk an at- 
tack ; as he was ſure of the lines by regular approaches. To be 
ſure lines of turf, and ſuch a redoubt as the mud pye (rebel redoubt 
ſo called) were more valuable conqueſts ſingly, than if the capture 
or deſtruction of the whole rebel army had been joined to them. 


. 


Mr. Montreſor alfo ſays, that he gave the alarm of the rebel eva- ph > 7 
cuation at 4 o'clock the morning of the zoth, and that the e . 27 


marched in 25 minutes after; yet Gen. Robertſon was not or 


ered I-half miles 


to march till about 8 o'clock, an interval of 4 hours. If the pi- in 4 hours. 


quets did march at 25 minutes paſt 4 o'clock, they muſt have been 
halted again Gy order, for Gen. Robertſon ſays, and every man 
who has ſeen the ground knows, that the diſtance from our camp to 
where the rebels embarked, could not be above an hour's march; 
yet the very rear guard of the rebels embarked. between 8 and 9g 
o'clock without any diſturbance, but what their own terror gave 
them, though Mr. Montreſor ſays our piquets marched at 25 mi- 
nutes paſt 4. Theſe piquets if they did march without being halt- 


8 7 


Ld. Corn- 
wallis's 
purſuit. 


purſuit from fort Lee to Trenton. Granting the whole of this march 


arrived juſt time enough to fire ſome ſhot at the laſt of the rebel 


were wanting, {fill they were equal, and beſides, victorious and well 


„ guard Dec. 8th, when 1 and paſſing the Delaware, were 

in no danger from our troops 

Lord Cornwallis arrived K 
left it, and there Gen. Howe's orders ſtopped him 6 days; and on 

the gth he arrived, like our piquets at Brooklyn, juſt time enough 


| 
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ed, muſt have puſhed on with great alacrity indeed, when the 
took full four hours to march at moſt between two and thre: 
miles; for thoſe moſt advanced, as the general's letter informs us 


boats then crofling the ferry to New York. on 
The delay occaſioned by the ſhameful blunder of landing off vt 
Frog's neck, and the ſtay of the army on. that iſland, Gen. Howe ut 
. witneſſes do not attempt to vindicate ; and from Gen. Robertſon ck. 
evidence it appears, that Frog's neck was as well known to the peo- 
ple of New York, as Hampſtead is to the people of London. We 
As Lord Cornwallis would not explain Gen. Howe?s motives for n 
declining to attack the rebels October 28th at White plains, we 
muſt be content with what he chuſes to give us, that is, the gene- eu 
ral declined it out of political motives. Juſt ſo he aſſures us there p 


were ſolid reaſons againſt attempting the paſſage of the Delaware in hi 


1777; but neither does his lordſhip explain theſe folid reaſons ; {0M 1x 
the Committee and the public are left to their own conjectures on I in 
theſe points. PTY 5 wi 

Sen. Robertſon eſtabliſhes the practicability of interceptins Ml w 

Waſhington in his retreat from fort Lee to Brunſwick in 1776, 
but allowing the rebels had retreated by their right to the moun- 
tains, they would have loſt all their baggage, ſtores, and maga- 

'zines at Brunſwick, which would have been a fatal blow to them, 

Lord Cornwallis fays, that on the road to Brunſwick . the rebel 

Col. Griffin met him, and he was unwilling Griffin ſhould ſee 
bis troops as they were ſo few,” The rebels were 3300 ſcared 

beaten fugitives, but his lordſhip had with him all the Britiſh gre- 
nadiers, all the Britiſh light infantry, three battalions of Heflian 
grenadiers, the 33d and 42d regiments, the Heſſian yagers, and 
16th light dragoons; and if his lordſhip had recollected perhaps 
the battalions of the guards; theſe were the flower of our troops, 
and if complete would have been double the number of the rebels ; but 
ſay one third were wanting,. ſtill they were more numerous,or if half 


appointed troops. His lordſhip had therefore no good grounds for this 
ſhyneſs; for at the loweſt computation he had a number equal to the 
enemy; unleſs his lordſhip ſuppoſed, that a body of our beſt veterans 
were inferior to an equal number of rebel runaways.— Then follows 
our purſuit of the rebels through the reſt of the Jerſeys in Decem- 
ber 1776. Lord Cornwallis ſays juſtly, * that the enemy's rear 
. How could they be in danger? 
e rſt at Brunſwick, the day the rebels 


. ; p an” we "onus Ul , Y., w. ant Bw EN --- Wi 


to ſee the laſt of the rebel boats croſſing the Delaware. Gen. Howe 
has given us a warm encomium on. the ability and conduct of the 


to be what the general makes it, more than 80 miles, where is the 
wonder, in troops marching that ſpace, from Nov. 18th, to Dec. gth, 
juſt 21 days ?—4 miles a day is rapid marching truly! The gene- 
ral ardour of the ſoldiers, and the ability of the officers on this and 
all other occaſions, no good ſubject will call in queſtion. | * we 

1 5 are 
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have the greateſt reaſon to demand of their general, Why was this 
ardour and this ability reſtrained ? Why were 13 days loitered a- Within 
way in the march from fort Lee to Brunſwick ? Why the 6 days an hour's 
haſt at Brunſwick ? Why that ſuſpicious ſtop at 4 in the afternoon march of 
on the 7th at Princetown, till 9 in the morning of the 8th, 3 
when Waſhington had only left it an hour before? And on the 8th, flops . 
why. that languid purſuit of 12 miles in 7 hours, which permitted hours. 
the ſhattered remnant of the rebels finally to eſcape him ? 

Gen. Robertſon's and Mr. Galloway's evidence ſhew, that there 
were a ſufficiency of materials for conſtructing pontoons, boats, or 
rafts to paſs the Delaware, but no ſuch attempt was made. | 

The panic among the rebels at this juncture, is proved by a con- 
eurrence of circumſtances ; the flight of the rebel Congreſs from 
Philadelphia, and their burſting into tears ſhewed their deſpair and 
humiliation ; Mr. Galloway croſſed from the rebel fide of the De- 
aware, - and joined the King's army; other loyal inhabitants came 
s on in as Lord Cornwallis proves, 3 or 400 a day, for 10 days at leaſt, 

: which make 3 or 4000 men in that ſhort ſpace ; and no doubt more 
tins ¶ would have come in, had not the diſaſter at Trenton juſt then hap- 
170, N pened, which gave new hopes to rebellion. - . 
oun- W This was the happy moment for 22 the Delaware, when the 
aga- Congreſs with the wreck of their fugitive troops, were flying into 
cn. W Maryland, and when the panic of our arms extended even through 
ebel I Virginia. The banks on our fide the river were much higher than 
| fee I thoſe on the rebel fide ; our cannon would have ſcoured the oppo- 
ed fte ſhore, the river no where about Trenton being more than 400 
dre: yards wide; there were plenty of materials for conſtructing boats, 
fan pontoons, or rafts; but the two boats might have ſufficed, for 
and I whilſt the enemy were amuſed by feints in various places, the two 
aps i boats, each carrying 50 or 60 men, might in the ſpace of a few 
PS WM hours, or in the night, have thrown over a body of troops Tuffici- 
out WF ent to face Waſhington's fugitives, had they dared to ſtand battle. 
alf Let us now ſee how another general acted, when he had a much 
ell I nore dangerous paſſage to force.“ Guſtavus Adolphus, when he 
his carried the Sivediſh arms into the heart of Germany, conſtructed a 
he bridge for paſſing the Lech of fuch materials as he could find on the 
in Wl (pot; that is, he pulled down the neighbouring villages, farm 
i fouſes, and gentlemen's ſeats, for large timber; he completed this 
* bridge in two days, and the third paſſed the Lech, in the face, and 
| under the fire. of the batteries of the imperial army entrenched on Gallant ex- 
dle oppoſite fide, commanded by the veteran Tilly :—Tilly, who ample in 
, had been victorious in 36 pitched battles, who bore in his own per- Ps meu 
bon the marks of 50 campaigns, and who poured an inceſſant fire 
from 70 pieces of cannon, ſaw, a bridge conſtructed under that 
fire, and the Swediſh army paſs the river, clear a moraſs knee deep, 

and in ſpite of all his efforts, and his formidable entrenchments, - 
defeat his army, though it was equal in force, and ſuperior in 
heavy artillery ;—his army too a veteran one, which had been vic- 
torious, and hardened in blood for a courſe of 15 years, It is 
granted that the Lech is not ſo broad as the Delaware But was 
there not alſo 4 difference between Tilly and his veterans whe 
poſed Guſtavus, and the rebel Waſhington and his crew who 
fed from Howe ? The ſtrength of Guſtavus and Tilly was equal 
à to number: Howe was fix _—_ ſtronger than the rebels. But 


Guſt: - 


_ 
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Guſtavus was a general ; Howe was brave, but not a general ; it is 
in vain to look for his parallel ; he ſets all compariſon at defiance, 

An evidence has produced a new charge againſt the memory of 
Col. Rhall, and a new vindication of Gen. Howe, reſpecting our 
diſgrace at Trenton. Gen. Howe in his letter makes no mention of 
Rhall's diſobedience in not erecting redoubts to cover his poſt, and 


mention it; inſtead of that, he imputes the defeat to Rhall's march- 


ing out and attacking the enemy. In America this diſobedience of 
Rhall's muſt have been kept very ſecret ; we never heard it even 
whiſpered there; nor even that Count Donop, now alſo dead, who 
is ſaid to have delivered the general's orders to Rhall, and who was 
equally near, and as much expoſed to the enemy, had ſo much as 
orders to erect redoubts to cover his own poſt. The want of Ml y 
redoubts was one cauſe, but the chief cauſe of the defeat at Tren- b 
ton, was, placing a body of troops in that important poſt, whoſe il b 
t 


{ 
| 
| 
{ 
: 
! 
yet nothing could be more natural or more proper than for him to 
f 
1 
\ 
c 
| 


True cauſe diſcipline had been previouſly ruined by habits of plunder ; for 


ef Trenton hen the rebels attacked and took them priſoners, they were occu- 


defeat. 


u 
pied, not in defending themſelves, but in loading their waggon; Wl E 
with their booty. It is a well known military maxim, that a plun« IM 1: 


dering army never can be a good army. k 


In 1777 the campaign opened with the month of June ſpent in a h 
ſham retreat to draw Waſhington from Quibbleton, and when that v 
miſcarried, in making a real one, abandoning the whole province I fc 
of the Jerſeys. When our commander was at Hillſborough in that Ml 2 
province, he was only 22 miles from the Delaware, but he choſe ta t 
attract the attention of all mankind by an unexpected manceuvre, go- il $i 
ing a ſea voyage, and many a land march, and ſpending near three ¶ it 
months, to come at a river, which at Hillſborough he was only one 2 
day's march from. Here we ſhall not dwell upon the ruin of the cl 
Canada army, and the confederacy of France and Spain, both of pr 
which were the conſequences of his never to be forgotten Cheſapeak ve 


voyage. He could not on this occaſion pretend want of pontoons G 


Waſhing- 
ton in three 


or boats; for theſe he had; but he did not intend to uſe them. G 
Even Waſhington had ſnewn him four times in leſs than a month ill 
how to croſs the Delaware in the preceding December; the firſt IM it 
time, that rebel had our army fix times his number on his rear, Ml ev 
yet he retreated over it with 1mpunity ; the ſecond time, about a W G 


weeks ſhews fortnight after, he recrofled it, with not more than 3000 men, in in 


Howe four 
times how 
- tocroſs the 
Delaware. 


campaign had opened, our general dif 


June, July, Auguſt, September, and October, as 


voyage, to give the troops an airing during the ſultry ſummer 
mont . According to Lord Cornwallis, our commander had olli 
reaſons for not attempting the paſſage of the Delaware; but what 


the face of our cantonments, and defeated us at Trenton; then Ml ou 
paſſed it a third time with his priſoners in triumph, ſtill unmoleſted; 
and on finding our greatly ſuperior army under ſuch indifferent ni 
command, he croſſed it a fourth time, and braved us with a hand: th 
ful of men all winter and ſpring in N But now when the 
ained to follow rebel exam- 
les, though his army was double the number of Waſhington #t 
Quibbleton, and though he had little need of his pontoons and 
boats, the Delaware being fordable in a great _ of places in 
. Galloway's 
evidence informs us. It ſeems he was now determined on a ſea 


thei? 


- 
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theſe ſolid reaſons were, we are ever to remain ignorant of, as his 
lordſhip has wiſely thought proper to keep them a ſecret, which 
perhaps is the beſt method of preſerving their ſolidity ; for if he 
ſhould diſcover them, we very probably might find them frivolous 
and unſatis factory. Waſhington's poſt at Quibbleton, in the opi- 
nion of his lordſhip and Gen, Grey was too {ſtrong to be attacked; 
but Gen. Robertſon gives us a more officer like opinion, when he 


tells us, that if our army had taken poſt between Waſhington and 


his provition country, the rebel general muſt have moved, which 
would have tended to bring on an action. This, not entering into 
our commander's head, he retreated through the Jerſeys, and put 
his whole army on ſhipboard. | 

When Gen, Howe in ſpring, and beginning of ſummer 177, 
was looking at Waſhington in his camp at Quibbleton, Gen. Ne- 


bertſon is of opinion that the forts on the North river might have. 


been taken with more eaſe, than when Sir Henry Clinton took 
them in the fall of the year; as early in the ſpring and ſummer the 

were not ſo well fortified, He is alſo of opinion, that if Gen, 
Howe, when he ſailed to Cheſapeak, had left 3000 men to have a- 
larmed the coaſt of New England, their militia would have been 
kept at home, and Gen, Burgoyne ſaved. This our commander could 
have done, and yet have bad a ſuperior army to Waſhington ; he 
would have had at leaſt 11,000 men, which was his own allotment 
for his Pennſylvania army ; and Waſhington had but 10,000 in arms 
at Brandywine, In doing this too, he would have obeyed his Majeſ- 
ty's orders ſent him March zd, 1777, and received by him on the 
Sth of May, at leaſt a month before he opened the campaign. But 
it appears that nothing was to be done that would fave the Canada 
army, It would be ſuperfluous to repeat here what has been ſo 
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G. Robert- 


clearly pointed out in Gen. Robertſon's evidence, relating to the ſon obviates 
propriety of acting on the North river, in preference ta the abſurd all Howe's 


voyage to Cheſapeak, The intelligent reader, when he peruſes 
Gen. Grey's contrary opinion, will not fail to recollect, that Gen. 
Grey never ſaw but the mouth of the North river about New York 
iſland ; and that Gen. Robertſon has often paſſed both up and down 
it with large armies. And another reflection muſt always occur on 
every difference of opinion between Gen. Howe's evidences and 
Gen. Robertſon, that theſe evidences were at moſt about 2 years 
in the country, but that Gen. Robertſon had acted there in vari- 
ous important military capacities for 24 years. Sp" 
Gen. Howe in his letter dated October gth, propoſed to the mi- 
niſter the plan for opening a communication with Canada, as the firſt 
thing to be done. I would propoſe 20 battalions to compoſe 


| © the diviſion for New York, which would be near 12,000 men: 


this corps to be employed in opening a commnication with Ca- 
* nada in the firfl inflance, leaving 5 battalions for the defence of 
© New York.” And in a ſubſequent part of the fame letter he 
mentions it again as the primary object, which once obtained, both 
the Canada army and his own,might operate,as circumſtances might 
require, againſt New England.“ The accompliſhment of the pris 
* mary obect, for opening the communication, being obtained by 
* the two armies, and Crna by proper poſts, in which the re- 
* tuction of the rebels in the 3 New York muſt in ſome 
en 3 2 meas 


eyidence. 
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“ meaſure be included; theſe corps might take ſeparate routes into 

„ the province of Maſſachuſets as circumſtances may ariſe,” Yet 

no ſooner does the happy time arrive for accompliſhing of this pri- 

mary object, than he haſtens to deſert the very ſpot on which he 

ſhould have acted, and though he had received a letter from Gen. 

Burgoyne that the northern operations were begun, and even ad- 

vice of the taking of Ticonderoga, before he failed on his frantic voy. 

age, and though he had 15,000 men on board of tranſports at the 

mouth of the North river, and had firit planned the operations for 

flefling it, yet to the aſtoniſhment and deep regret of every body, 

be turned his back upon it, and failed off to the ſouthward:— With 

what juſtice did. the execrations of every good ſubject follow him! 

Then after beating the ocean for eight days, he writes a letter to 

Sir Henry Clinton, as if he had juſt recollected for the firſt time, 

; that an army was coming from Canada. It is not poſſible for 

Gen. Howe « me to ſay when I may be able to ſend you reinforcements; but 

writes © „ J beg you will be aſſured, that I ſhall not fail to do it, as ſoon 
G. Clinton 3 2 | . 

to act in fa. ©* as expedient ; in the mean while, zf you can make any diverſion 

vour of G. ** in favour of Gen. Burgoyne*s approaching Albany, with ſecurity lo 

Burgoyne, „ King's bridge, I NEED NOT POINT OUT THE UTILITY or 

after Ts Go: SUCH A MEASURE.” If he did not mean this as an inſolent 

NG power; piece of mockery, it diſplays a deficiency of memory 1 ex- 

ample, or muſt have originated from a cauſe more dreadful than 

either. He had but eight days before at the head of 15,000 men, 

run away from this buſineſs himſelf ; yet from the ocean, writes 

back to Clinton, he need.not point out to Kim THE UTILITY of a 


diverſion in favour of Burgoyne ; and writes this too, after having 


ſtripped him of the power of doing it, pro | 
But where did he go himſelf? To regale for 5 weeks at ſea 
during the heat of the dog days ; to ſee his ſoldiers beat the enemy, 
but not to permit a purſuit ;- to laviſh the lives of his men and off. 
cers in ill planned attacks; to take a defenceleſs town from which 
he never choſe to ſtir a day's march; and there to be blocked up, 
together with his whole. army, by a wretched enemy, not a third 
of his force. ——Abandoning the Canada army to periſh for want of 
a co-operation, and by that diſaſter drawing down upon his ill fat 
ed country a powerful combination of new enemies, and ſinking 
her— into an abyſs of ſhame and misfortune, arg ot 
As this deſertion of his, loſt us the northern army, and is the 
ſource of our preſent mortifying and critical fituation, we ſhould 
now wiſh- to quit the humiliating detail, but the ſake of unifor- 
mity forces us to proceed, to the cloſe of his operations, Having 
thus put our misfortunes in the train of completion, and opened up- 
on us all the floodgates of diſgrace, he peeped-into the mouth of the 
Delaware, zoth of July, where hearing of a formidable water fort! 
of two or three frigates, and a ſcore or twoof gallies and row boats, 
with a great gun in each, and that Waſhington was poſted at Wil 
mington to oppoſe him, though in fact, the rebel general and his 
whole army were at leaſt 80 miles diſtant from that place, and who 
did not even reach Philadelphia, little more than half way, til 
Auguſt 23d, full four and twenty days after this ſupernatural in 
telligence had advanced him to Wilmington; our gallant commar 
der turned his ſtecn to the Delaware (as did his . 
„ | | — 4 | Wa! 


* 


four days have carried him as high up the Delaware as Newcaſtle, 


I tion with, and aſſiſtance from the ſhips of war, from which he to- 
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whole fleet of men of war, frigates, and tranſports) and made off 
for Cheſapeak, that he might land quietly and at his eaſe, which 
he certainly did, after ſomething more than four weeks ſtruggle 
with adverſe winds, and thoſe very winds would in leſs than 


within 36 miles of Philadelphia, at which town, by his own round 
about way, he did. not arrive till between two and three months; 
from the-time of his embarkation at New York ; and by landing at 
Newcaſtle too he would have been within 7 or 8 miles of his favou- 
rite road by the Elk, if he had then choſen to get into it. But let us 
grant for a moment, that Waſhington was at Wilmington, and that 
his being there, was the occafion of the noble brothers carrying the 
army round to. Cheſapeak, according to Sir Andrew Hammond's 
evidence; to what a grand diſcovery does this conceſſion lead! 
The general took a month to ſail round to Cheſapeak, and to 
land at Elk river. And what is the diſtance from Wilming- Howe fails 
ton, where Sir Andrew places Waſhington, to the Elk river? a month to 
Pray reader obſerve, that from Wilmington to Elk river, is juſt avoid Waſh- 
23 miles! ſo the noble brothers made a month's voyage to avoid ington, who 
landing in the face of Waſhington, whilſt he had only 23 miles to 3 
march in that month, if he ſhould chooſe to oppoſe them. Well might march in 
a noble lord ſay he did not to this hour — the ſouthern voy- that time. 
age by Cheſapeak ; and that he had evidence to prove Sir Andrew 
Hammond's information chimerical ; for Waſhington was in the 

Jerſeys when this Gentleman had placed him at Wilmington. Mr, 
Galloway's evidence has ſettled this point. Had our commander 

landed in the Delaware, he would have had a conſtant communica- 


tally precluded himſelf, by ſailing round -to Cheſapeak, and march- 
ing acroſs the country to Philadelphia. At that time too, Mud 
ifland had only 130 men in it, and Billingſport only go, both militia, 
there being no continental troops in Pennſylvania, nor were-the 
floating batteries manned, nor the lower chevaux de frize fixed in 
the river, There is no doubt this comes from a gentleman then 
in Pennſylvania, though it is not in evidence. Thus, beſides ob- 
taining an eaſy conqueſt from the weakneſs of the rebel defences, and 
advancing our operations ſome months, we ſhould have ſaved the 
ſhips of war burned at Mud ifland, and the brave Donop and near 
400 Heſſians; we ſhould: have taken that iſland early in Auguſt, 
at a moſt . trifling loſs, inſtead of meeting with repeated defeats, 
and having the communication between the army and fleet cut off 
till the middle of November. | 

We ſhould here offer a military criticiſm on the Brandywine ma- 
neeuvres, ſo celebrated by ſome of the evidences ; but we have no 
intention to leſſen the merits, real or ſuppoſed, of that ſucceſsful 
action; it may be ſufficient to obſerve, that our commander was un- 
der the neceſſity of fighting or retreating. But here the old queſ- 
tion recurs,—why was there no purſuit ? | . 

The next action of any conſequence is, what has been generally 
ealled the ſurprize at German town. An evidence, the only one 
examined on that point, declared, that Gen. Howe gave him infor- 
mation the day before, that he would be attacked next morning at 
day-break. Yes. this does not clear up the point; but rather in- 


; yolves 
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volves it in farther obſcurity ; for the ſame officer declined to an: 
ſwer the queſtion, - Whether the army, or any part of it, was ſur. 
prized on that day ? We never heard in America, - that the arm 
had been apprized the day before that action, that they would be 
attacked next morning; but all the circumſtances of the action 
would lead us to a ſuppoſition, that it was ſurprized. The 2d batta- 
lion of light infantry under Lieut. Col. Maitland, ſupported by the 
goth regiment under Lieut. Col. Mufgrave, by the general's own let. 
ter, © ſuſtained the enemy's attack for a confiderable time, till they 
„ were overpowered by numbers and forced to retreat, at which 
* time Lieut. Col. Muſgrave threw himſelf into a ſtone houſe; 
“with 6 companies of the 40th, and gallantly defended it, till the 
* army came to his relief.” Now if there was no ſurprize, would 
the rebels have had à confiderable time to overpower theſe two battas 
lions? Would not Lord Cornwallis inſtead of “ being early ap- 
« prized at Philadelphia of the enemy's approach,“ have been 
apprized the evening before, and have been then ordered up; inſtead 
of being apprized early, as it would appear, after the attack had com- 
menced, and forced to bring up the grenadiers upon the run from 
Philadelphia, juſt 8 miles diſtant? Does not this ſending $ miles to 
The battle Philadelphia, and Lord Cornwallis's arrival“ juſt as the enemy were 
of German 66 — out of the village,“ in all 16 miles, imply, that the action 
3 2 1Ur- jaſted more than an hour and a half? If the general had information, 
* before ſunſet, the day preceding this attack, would it not have been 
more prudent to have brought up the ſquadron of light dragoons, 
and the grenadiers, in the cool of the evening of that day, than to 
have waited till the attack began, and then bringing them up out of 
breath with running 8 miles? Will any perſon ſay that Lieut, 
Cols. Maitland and Muſgrave, (than whom perhaps two better 
officers are not be found, either in our army, or in any other army,) 
had advice of this attack the evening before, and allowed themſelves 
to be ſurprized ? It would be no compliment to the general officers 
who commanded the ſeveral corps, to ſay, that they had alſo been 
apprized the evening before of this attack, and that they had been 
ſo deficient in point of duty, as to permit the enemy to advance, 
and engage a confiderable time, and overpower two battalions of our 
beſt troops, and enter our encampment in the very center of it, and 
nearly cut our army in two, before they could put their men under 
arms? Whereas, if they had been informed the evening before, 
they would, moſt affuredly, have had their ſeveral brigades under 
arms all night, ready to repulſe the enemy the moment of their ap- 
pearance, and would not have permitted them to engage in a con- 
fiderable combat for a length of time, to overpower part of the 
army, and to penetrate into our very quarters? Another wor 
derful circumſtance in this buſineſs, is, that the rebels marched 16 
miles, from Shippack creek, to make this attack, which one would 
have imagined muſt have fatigued them much more than our troops, 
who were attacked in their encampment, without havimg marched 
at all; and yet from the general's letter, . ſuch was the expedr 
«tion with which they fled” that our men were not able to over. 
take them. The rebels, it ſeems, after a march of 16 miles, were 
more alert to retreat, than our troops, who had not marched one 


mile were to purſue, On the whole, if this was not à ſurprize, it is 
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2 very incomprehenſible affair, and 'muſt remain one of the 
many arcana, in which the general conduct of the American war 
is involved. | £3 3 

The next capital event, in the order of time, is the attack of Red 
Bank. Lord Cornwallis ſays, ** that Col. Donop deſired him to 
« repreſent to the general that he thought he had net been ſuffici- 
© ently conſidered, that he had had no ſeparate command, and, 
« conſequently, had had no opportunity of diſtinguiſhing himſelf.” 
In anſwer, the general ſaid he would take the firſt opportunity of 
iving him a ſuitable ſeparate command. And an opportunity he 
bid take. The general had ſeen Redbank fortified before his face, 
but did not think proper to attack it, till the rebels had compleated 
1d il their works. Lieut. Col. Sterling at the head of two regiments 
a+ Wl drove the rebels from Billingſport, Oct. 1ſt. Lord Cornwallis tells 
p- Jus, © that the Lieut. Colonel could not proceed to Redbank for 
en“ want of a reinforcement.” Gen. Grey ſays, troops could not 
ad “ be ſpared to occupy Redbank, and if they could have been ſpar- 
n- Ml © ed, they would have been expoſed to the fire of the rebel gallies 
m“ and other veſſels, and that Donop's troops, when attacking. it, 
to Ml © ſuffered greatly from the fire of the gallies.“ Capt. Montreſor 
re fays, that if we had poſſeſſed the eaſt bank of the Delaware above 
n Il © Billingſport, we could have deſtroyed the rebel ſhipping a- 
n, Ml © bove that poſt. This laſt is the fact: had we raiſed a bat- 
en tery on Redbank, the rebel gallies inſtead of annoying it, could 
s, not have lain near it with any degree of ſafety ; ſo that inſtead of 
to our troops being expoſed by being in poſſeſte 
of I abſolutely would have commanded. the rebel water force, whie 
t. we could then have eafily deſtroyed, and Mud iſland which coſt us 
er ſo much time and two men of war muſt have fallen inſtantly, as the 
,) MW rebels then could not have relieved it with freſh men every fix 
es hours, which the poſſeſſion of Redbank alone enabled them to do. 
rs Of the gone men poſted at Philadelphia and Wilmington, ſome 
n hundreds might eaſily have been ſpared to gccupy it, and had they 
covered themſelves with works as the rebels did, Waſhington's 
e, whole army could not have taken it. But the demon of misfortune 


and folly preſided in our councils. It has been poſitively aſſerted 


din America, and fince that at home, that Lieut. Col. Sterlin 
et would have taken poſſeſſion of Redbank, but was not CT 
„ Ve, it appears, could afford to loſe near 400 men in attacking it 
2r when fortified ; but could not afford a man to take poſſeſſion X it 
when we could have done it without loſs ; for the rebels did not oc- 
1« WW Cupy it till after they were driven from Billingſport. Having thus 
e Lated our previous miſconduct, let us conſider the orders and 
ry atack, which is indeed a melancholy conſideration. Donop's 
6 I orders were verbal, they were delivered by Lord Cornwallis, and 


d ve mult take them according to his lordſhip's recollection, that 


„ Sir William Howe by no means wiſhed- Col. Donop to ſacri- 
d fice the troops; that if the place could not be eaſily carried, to 


- MW © give notice, and reinforcements and artillery ſhould be ſent him; 


. WM © but that if it could be carried eaſily, the general wiſhed him to 
brufquer Paffaire, It is evident that arguing ſolely from theſe 
e orders, as given to us, by thoſe who could have no intereſt in ex- 
„ ipating Donop, that the general meant he ſhould. attempt _ 

| place 


* 


10n of Redbank, they rebels. 


Folly in not 
ocupying 
Redbank 
before the 


| 
| 
| 


Donop ſa» 
crificed. 


Obſervations on the Evidence, with the Events in the order of Tame, 


place by a coup de main; ſending. him without artillery implied it. 
All military men know that a German can hardly be forced to 
move a foot without artillery, even when he has no certainty of 
meeting an enemy. To ud a German then, without artillery, 
to affault an enemy ſtrongly poſted, and covered with intrench- 
ments, has been thought by many a committing him to death, 
and equivalent to the cruelty of telling him ſo, before he marched, 
The gallant Donop was unfortunately circumſtanced. He had 
thought the general had neglected him, and had conveyed that 
idea to the general; could a brave man in this predicament, cavil 
at his orders? Certainly not, and preſerve his character. Could 
he firſt ſolicit a command, and then diſpute with his commander on 
the manner of conducting it? After being detached without ar 
tillery, and with @ /ufficient hint to attempt the place by a briſk 
attack, a brave man had no choice left him. 5 9m delay on his 
part might have been conſtrued into timidity. Therefore he 
marched, did his duty, and fell. Even rebels reſpected: his me- 
mory, and interred him with military honours." But, who was he 
that ſent him without artillery on this deſperate undertaking? A 
commander, who had called off a victorious army from much leſs 
teſpectable works, which a routed enemy had ſhewn him the way 


over; but there battering cannon was to be waited for, and a weak, 


extended line to be approached with all the formalities of a regular 


_ fiege.* Whereas Donop had to attack, a compact poſt, covered 


with double entrenchments, defended by half his own numbers, the 


approaches to which were flanked by the fire of that formidable re. 


bel water force; the very idea of which, three months before, 5a 


Howe in- 


ſtead of re- 
- . inforcing 


Clinton, 5 


| weakens 


him. 


deterred the commander and his brother, with their whole fleet 

and army, from even entering the Delacuare. | 

In this attack Donop ſhould have had artillery, as all the ar. 

— knew, that Redbank, and the rebel gallies, and floating batteries 
orded each other a mutual protection; at this time our ſhips 

eould not act againſt Redbank and the water guard, as the che- 


vaux de frize prevented them from coming ſo high up. 


Much about this time Sir Henry Clinton had ſtormed the rebel 
forts in the Highlands, having been reinforced by 1700 men from 
England. When Gen. Howe heard of this reinforcement, he im- 
mediately wrote for the troops to be ſent to him at Philadelphia; 
on receiving this order, Sir Henry Clinton was under the neceſſity 


of abandoning the Highland forts; and the troops ſailed for Phila- 


delphia early in November. Thus inſtead of reinforcing Gen. 
Clinton, as he had given him hopes, the commander in chief with- 


drew from him the reinforcement which had come from England. 


It is true, that in the next month, December, Gen. Howe ſent the 
>1{t and the regiment of Mirbach to New York, which was of no 


further ſervice than encreaſing the garriſon there; for the Canada 


army had been fought down and taken priſoners, and the = 
77 15 5 A 8 ; wind LS! ands 


e rebel Lines on Long iſſand Mr. Montreſor has ſaid vere on 
mile and an half in extent, other writers have called them three miles; 
Mr. Montrefor reckons from Wallabout bay to the head of the Moraſs on 


bay, | 


e right ; the others, it is ſuppoſed, reckon from Redhook to M. allabout 
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lands had been deſerted, when Gen. Howe called off the above- men- 
tioned reinforcement to Philadelphia. | | 
Our commander himſelf ſeemed to think, that his diſgraceful 
and ruinous operations had completed the ruin of the Britiſh inte- 
reſt in America; or if he had not done it, it ſeemed as if he wiſh- . 
ed to complete it. For previoully to his embarkation for England, Abus ig 
he adviſed Mr. Galloway, and the magiſtrates of Philadelphia, to Gen. Howe 
go over to, and ſubmit to the rebels. — Here language fails us to ex- had not 
preſs our deteſtation! Had this man not been the favourite of op- been their 
pofition, —How would theſe emphatical words — Treaſon! Traitor ! favourite. 
Puniſhment ! Public Juſtice ! been ecchoed through the kingdom. 

On hearing the examination of Gen. Robertſon and Mr. Gallo- 
way, oppoſition found they could not pervert the enquiry to an at- 
tack on miniſtry, with any hopes of ſucceſs ; they found themſelves 
entangled in their own factious web; in vain they implored aid of 
miniſtry to extricate them; it would have been impolitie indeed 
for miniſters to have interfered. The friends of the general and 
admiral therefore moved to diſſolve the Committee, which they 
had clamoured ſo much to obtain, and it was diſſolved according- 
ly. Whilſt this was going on, miniſtry were ſilent, they ſat view- 
ing the confuſion and perplexity of their opponents with the cold- 
eſt indifference, only the noble lord at the head of the American 
department, though the whole of their malignity had been directed 
againſt him, in pity, ſhook his head, Fic 


ENQUIRY or REMARKS 
On Gen. Howe's Speech, Conduct, and Letters. 


HE general ſays, © his only view is to juſtify himſelf—that 
“many ſevere cenſures have been thrown out againſt him, 
and miniſters have been filent—that when he was calumniated, 
„he ſhould have been vindicated by the noble lord.” Let me afk 
the honourable general, who were the calumniators ? where were 
the cenſures paſt? there has been no charge brought againſt him in 
Parliament; and he expreſsly ſays, that his conduct has been 
approved of, and that the miniſter conveyed that approbation.“ 
Whatever were his deſerts, he cannot complain of want of ſupport 
from adminiſtration. * The papers before the Houſe are replete with Flattering 
the moſt flattering marks of attention from the noble lord at the es hi 
head of the American department; he not only conveys the appro- 10 ding a, 
bation of the ſovereign, but is himſelf laviſh of praiſe and perſonal mour. 
civility, Did not the King honour him with a red ribbon unaſked; 
and can any thing be more ſtrongly marked than the attention that 
has ever been paid to his recommendations ? almoſt all his aid de 
camps, who were captains at the beginning of the campaign 1776, 
are now lieutenant colonels, and many of them have been promot- 
ed by the King, without his even aſking it. He expreſſed his wiſh 
tor particular officers to be ſent out to ſerve upon the ſtaff; they were 
all fent as he deſired. He wanted to have Mr. M Kenzie his fecreta- 
ry appointed paymaſter to the provincial forces, a very lucrative 
office; it was done. In ſhort,” every thing was done that could be 
done to keep him in good 3 ” I. | 
- ut 
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Fris conduct 
univerſally 
condemned. 
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But ſays he, I have been ſeverely cenſured, and miniſters 
& have been ſilent.“ Does he allude to anonymous publications? 
he ſurely could not expect the miniſters to vindicate his character 
againſt ſuch attacks as theſe! the noble lord might as well expect 
the fame favour from the general. He could not be ſo weak as to 
ſuppoſe that miniſters could ftop the mouth of catumny, or influ. 
ence the public opinion ! they would undoubtedly be very glad to 
be able to exerciſe ſuch a power ; it might be often very conveni- 


ent for them; but the misfortune is, that in this land of liberty, 
people will ſpeak their ſentiments in ſpite of miniſters, or any body 


elſe. It is true, the general's conduct has been cenſured—ſeverely 
cenſured, or rather univerſally condemned. It has not been in 
news papers alone, and anonymous publications that he has been 
attacked, but his inactivity and his blunders, have been ſubjects of 
general converſation : people of all ranks and deſcriptions have 
ſpoken their minds freely upon the matter, and have teſtified their 


. difapprobation and uneaſineſs without reſerve, But are miniſters 


to be blamed for this! If the general thinks that a vote of the 
Houſe of Commons will whiten him, and convince the world that 
he is a great commander, he does very right to move for a parlia- 
mentary enquiry. Indeed it 1s the only chance he has left, poor as 
it is, of reſcuing his character, as an officer, from total perdition, 
Conſcious as he muſt be that his conduct in America will not bear 


the ſtrict examination of a military enquiry, and encouraged by 


the flattering ſucceſs that others in his ſituation have met with, I 
am not ſurpriſed that he has choſen the ſafer method of laying his 
caſe before a good natured and indulgent. Houſe of Commons, ra- 
ther than demanding a court martial, when he found himfelf 
„ cenſured” and © calumniated.” For though the ſentence of a 


military court, and that only could acquit him in the eyes of mili- 
, tary people, yet as members of Parliament are, ex eficio, compe- 


tent judges of military operations, as well as of all other matters 
whether political or profeſſional, he might think that their appro- 
bation might ſtand in lieu of a regular acquittal, and then there 


would be no riſk; for if he did not ſucceed, he could always impute 


it to the undue influence of a wicked and corrupt adminiſtration, 
and his character would not be at all the worſe for his having failed, 
Oppoſition would always be ready to receive him with open arms, 
© the merit of having CT. abortive the plans of the preſent 
miniſtry, however well they might have been contrived for the 


public good, could not fail to entitle him to a high ſeat among 


His charges 
difingenu- 
ous. 


thoſe worthy characters who ſtile themſelves patriots, and the guar- 
dians of the liberties of this country. 


We ſhall endeavour to anſwer all Sir Wm. Howe's charges againſt 


adminiſtration, and prove that they are difingenuous and ill found- 
ed. He ſays, * his orders ſhould have been clear”—not whiſpers 
acroſs the Atlantic; ** not- ſo ambiguouſly expreſſed, that they 
“ might always be explained away.“ He complains of wanting 
the confidence and ſupport of his ſuperiors—the want of a plan 
from home, &c. yet at the ſame time acknowledges, ** that his own 
plans and meaſures met with ſuch approbation from the miniſter, 
that he could juſtify himſelf under it if he thought proper.” 1 
it not a ſtrong proof of confidence in a general, when ——_— 

| | | Dy 


6 


he came to the chief command till he aſked leave to return to this 
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by inſtructions, and uncontrouled by any ſuperior power, he is left 
entirely at liberty to follow his own plans, and proſecute a war ac- ' 
cording to his own ideas? and was it ever before a matter of ſeri- 

ous complaint againſt a miniſter, that he did not furniſh military 

plans in detail to a commander in chief ; eſpecially when every 

plan propoſed by the general was ſure to meet with approbation ? 

The ſecretary of ſtate, in his letter dated October 22, 1776, ex- 

preſsly ſays, „his Majeſty does not intend that the general ſhould 

in his plans of operation be confined to any particular province: 

& his choice of ſituation muſt in that reſpect be governed by his 

« own Judgment.” How many times in the courſe of a few. 
months did Sir William Howe alter his plan for the campaign of 

177% ? between the months of November and April, no leſs than 

four, eſſentially different from each other, were propoſed, and yet 

by the general's own account, each of them in its turn was approv- 

ed of. The miniſter in his letter of the 3d of March ſays, I am 

„now commanded to acquaint you, that the King entirely ap- Generous 
* proves of your deviation from the plan which you formerly ſug- confidence 
“ geſted.” And again, May 18th, ** As you mult from your ſitua- placed in 
tion and military ſkill, be a competent judge of the propriety of e- 

* very plan, his Majeſty does not heſitate to approve the alterations 

# which 8 propoſe. Indeed the nature of the American ſervice 

requires that the general ſhould be at liberty to vary his plan of o- 
perations, according to the varying circumſtances of the war; and 

to any, who will take the trouble to caſt his eye over the American 
correſpondence, it will plainly appear, that the moſt ample and ge- 

nerous confidence was placed in Sir William Howe, from the time 


country. — He was not only ſupported with the whole weight of go- 
vernment, but was indulged 1n all his wiſhes both for himſelf and 
his friends, —Unaſked favours and honours were heaped upon him 
with the moſt liberal hand—and he was entruſted with every power 
both civil and military, that could add weight and dignity to his 
5-5" or claim reſpect from thoſe about hun, and from the 
world. | Poe 
But though he was left thus entirely at liberty to act as he 
thought proper, and as exigences might require, yet he was by no 
means ignorant of the ideas of adminiſtration reſpecting the future . 
operations of the war. The miniſter did very often take the liber- 
ty of humbly propoſing his plans, though he never preſumed ſo 
tar as to give any poſitive orders in conſequence of them, Indeed 
ſometimes the King went ſo far as to ſuggeſt his ideas, and his roy- 
al will and pleaſure has been ſignified by the ſecretary of ſtate. 1 
confeſs that this in any other ſervice would be conſtrued an order, 
but I hope the general will not complain of it as ſuch, as he never 
thought proper in any one inſtance to pay the leaſt attention to it, 
any more than to the plans ſuggeſted by the miniſter, Sir William Has loſt 
Howe and his noble brother have the entire merit of every military "759706 : 
plan that was executed during his command, not excepting the fa- new war. 
mous one of the voyage round the capes of Virginia and up Cheſa- | 
peak bay, which brought on the loſs of Burgoyne's army, the pre- 
t war with France, and every ſubſequent evil that has ariſen 


irom them to this country, | 
IF # The 
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” 


Turns ac- 
cuſer. 


ſent him a copy of his letter to Sir Guy Carleton (containing the 


framed that, in the eyes of a military man, could appear more bind- 
ing l upon the general, than the copy of this letter to Sir Guy Car- 
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The general in his ſpeech complains of the miniſter for having 


arangements for the Canada expedition) without any inſtructions 
whatever to himſelf. I am aſtoniſhed that an officer could hazard 
a charge ſo unmilitary. Could any inſtructions be neceſſary when 
the copy of the ſecretary of ſtate's diſpatch made him perfectly ac- 
quainted with every circumſtance relating to the northern army? 
Does not the letter ſay, that Sir Guy Carleton was to “ detach 
& Lieut. Gen. Burgoyne with direction to proceed with all poſſible * 
& expedition to join (him) Gen. Howe, and to put himſelf under 
& his command?” That © with a view of quelling the rebellion 
& as ſoon as poſſible, it is become highly neceſſary that the moſt 
& ſpeedy junction of the two armies ſhould be effected? And in 
another place, I ſhall write to Sir William Howe from hence by 
5 the firſt packet; but you will nevertheleſs endeavour to give him 
„ the earlieſt intelligence of this meaſure, and alſo direct Lieut, M 7 
Gen. Burgoyne, and Lieut. Col. St. Leger, to neglect no op- 
& portunity of doing the fame, that they may receive inſtructions 
& from Sir William Howe.” ' Surely no order could have been 


oo ym, — — — mp tw. 


leton ? it made a part of a general plan, from which he could not 
deviate, without hazarding or devoting an expedition, whoſe move- 
ments he had not time to countermand, and whoſe operations he 
knew were begun. The moment theſe troops croſſed the lakes, d 
they became a part of his army, and their ſubſequent misfortunes, ¶ ſi 
if they aroſe from the want of 7 and co-operation, are as much W v 
to be laid to his charge, as the ſurpriſe and defeat of the Heſſians, N at 
which he left expoſed and unſupported at Trenton. ti 
Gen. Howe, in the beginning of his ſpeech expreſsly declared, v. 
he only meant to juſtify himſelf; yet we afterwards find him ¶ ee 
turned the accuſer, and obliquely charging adminiſtration with le 
crimes of the moſt ſerious nature—that of hiding from Parliament MW m 
the true ſtate of our affairs in America, and promifing ſucceſs, when u 
they knew there was no reaſon to expect it. This ground Mr. Fox 
took up after him, and with his uſual virulence charged miniſters I ne 
directly with having © treacherouſly and traiterouſly deceived this 
% country.” He ſaid they had declared to the Houſe of Com- 
mons, that they had reaſon to expect a ſucceſsful campaign, 
& when they knew, and when they had it in their pockets under Si 
£ the general's own hand, that nothing was to be expected.” A 
The general's words were not fo pointed as thoſe of Mr. Fox, 
nor did they convey a charge ſo directly; yet their meaning is the re 
ſame. They were as follow: The noble lord ſaid he learned from 
„ his intelligence the difficulties the rebels were under in raiſing 
„troops, that he hoped I ſhould be able to get a ſufficient force in 
« Pennſylvania for the defence of that province; and he ſtill hop- 
* ed that this campaign would be the laſt. So that in ſpite of my 
< poſitive affurances from the ſpot, the miniſter's deluſive hopes 
& and conjectures were to influence him in oppoſition to my certain 

knowledge. | | 
However deluſive the miniſter's hopes and conjectures may have 
been, his intelligence does not appear to have been TY dif- 
| | | erent 
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ferent from that of the general, notwithſtanding this round affertion 
to the contrary. Let us hear what the general's letters ſay up- 
on this ſubjectthoſe very letters which Mr. Fox charges the mi- 
niſter with having had in his pocket when he told the Houſe he had 
reaſon to expect a ſucceſsful campaign. April 2d, 1777, he writes 
from New York, that it is his opinion the rebels will not be 
able to raiſe their army voted laſt autumn, &c.” And again, 
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© have reaſon to expect in caſe of ſucceſs in Pennſylvania, there His ill 


„will be found a conſiderable part of the inhabitants who may be 
„ embodied as militia, and ſome as provincial troops, for the in- 
© terior defence of the province, which muſt be a great aid in the 
further progreſs of the war.” And in the fame letter he ſays, 
“ fil I think it probable that by the latter end of the campaign, 
„we ſhall be in poſſeſſion of the provinces of New York, the ſer- 
“ ſeys, and Pennſylvania.” In his letter of the 20th December 
5 the general tells the miniſter, that, the opinions of 
people were much changed in Pennſylvania, and their minds in 
„ general, from the late progreſs of the army, diſpoſed to peace; 
„in which ſentiment they would be confirmed by our getting poſ- 
« ſeſſion of Philadelphia.“ And he ſays in his ſpeech, © In the 
«© mean time from all the intelligence JI received, the reduction of 
“ Pennſylvania appeared very practicable, though I ſhould have 
but an army of 19,000 men. 

I will not infiſt upon the fact, that the rebels did actually find 
difficulties in raiſing troops, but will, for the ſake of the argument, 
ſuppoſe the miniſter 1gnorant of what every body elſe knew ; nor 


| will J lay any ſtreſs upon the great abilities of the general, nor his 


activity and © impatience to begin the campaign,” which are men- 
tioned by the miniſter in his letter of the 18th May, and are gi- 
ven as reaſons for his hoping for a ſucceſsful campaign. I will 
confine myſelf fimply to the information contained in the general's 
letters, and will then leave it to the world to judge, whether the 
miniſter's aflertion is not juſtified in the moſt ample manner, even 
upon this ground. The noble lord told the Houſe, ** that he had 
+ reaſon to expect a ſucceſsful campaign.” The general writes to the 


ounded 


promiles. - 


noble lord, that by the latter end of the campaign he expects ro Minifter 
be in poſſeſſion of the provinces of New York, Jerſeys, and Penn- juſtified 
„ ſylvania:“ *tis true he adds, „that this in ſome meaſure muſt from 


depend upon the ſucceſſes of the northern army.“ In his letter to 


Howe's 
own let - 


Sir Guy Carleton, ineloſed in the letter to the miniſter of the ad of ters. 


April, Gen. Howe writes, that the poſſeſſion of Ticonderoga 
* would naturally be the firſt object of the northern army ;” and 
recommended the ſecuring Albany and the adjacent country“ as 
the ſecond, © The further progreſs of this corps,“ ſays he,“ de- 
pending ſo much upon the enemy's movements, cannot be fore- 
* ſeen at this diftance of time, ſtill I flatter myſelf, and have rea- 
* ſon to expect the friends of government in that part of the coun- 
* try, will be found ſo numerous, and ſo ready to give every aid 
and aſſiſtance in their power, that it will prove no difficult taik 
* to reduce the more rebcllious parts of the province.” The 16th 
of July the general writes, the enemy's movements taking this 
„turn,“ (viz. Waſhington marching to the defence of Pennſylva- 
nia) „1 apprehend Gen. Burgoyne will meet with little interrup- 

| „tion 
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& tion, otherwiſe than the difficulties he muſt encounter in tranſ. 
* porting ſtores and proviſions for the ſupply of his army.“ But 
let us ſee how far the miniſter's hopes were authoriſed by his in- 
| telligence from that quarter. Gen. Burgoyne, in his letter dated 
And Bur- Skeenſborough, July 11th, 1977, ſays, * your lordſhip will par. 
Sone s. ( don me, if I lament that my orders do not give me the latitude 
I ventured to propoſe, in my original project for the campaign, 
% to make a real effort, inſtead of a feint upon New England. Ag 
% things have turned out, were I at liberty to march in force im- 
% mediately by my left, inſtead of my right, I ſhould have little 
„doubt of ſubduing before winter the provinces where the rebellion 
„originated. If my late letters reach Mr. Howe, I ſtill hope this 

© plan may be adopted from Albany.“ 
Who would not have imagined from theſe accounts that the re- 
bellion was at an end? Who would have heſitated at promiſing a 
ſucceſsful campaign? It is true, our expectations were deceived, 
our hopes were moſt cruelly diſappointed; but ſhall the authors of 
our misfortunes, thoſe very men who flattered us with the hope of 
brilliant ſucceſs from operations they themſelves planned, and who 
afterwards by their delays and blunders waſted the campaign and 
Thedeceiv- ſacrificed our armies, be allowed to call thoſe hopes deluſive, and 
=_— *c- charge the miniſter with deceiving Parliament, when they them- 
culeks. ſelves have been the only deceivers. | | 
Was the force ſent out from this country equal to the objects of 
the American war ? The nable lord at the head of the American 
department being aſked in the Houſe of Commons; ſoon after he 
came into office, what force he thought would be ſufficient to reduce 
the revolted colonies ? replied, „that the meaſures of the force 
„ ſhould be the wiſhes of the general.“ This truly is a generous 
method of eſtimating force for military operations. And we find 
that Gen. Howe's wiſhes were not only gratified in thts reſpect, but 
the force that was ſent out in the ſpring of 1776, ſo far exceeded 
his moſt ſanguine expectations, that he appears to have been ſur: 
peg to a degree of aſtoniſhment at the amazing efforts that had 
en made. What he thought of the preparations, and of the mi- 
niſter, under whoſe immediate direction they were made, will beſt 
appear, by his own letter, dated Halifax, 8th June, 1776, where 
Howe aſto- he ſays, I cannot take leave of your lordſhip without expreſſing 
niſhed at © my utter amazement at the deciſive and maſterly ſtrokes for car- 
ee „ rying ſuch extenſive plans into immediate execution, as have 
„been effected ſince your lordſhip has aſſumed the conduct of this 
% war, which is already moſt happily experienced by thoſe who 
& have the honour of ſerving here under your auſpices. That you 
may finally receive the acknowledgements of a grateful country, 
* the laſting glory which ſuch ſervices merit; and that I may in 
„ ſome degree contribute to the completion of meaſures ſo vigo- 
& rouſly concerted, is the fervent with of your lordſhip's, &c. 
„% W. Hows.” In his letter of the 2d of April 1777, the general 
acknowledges that the force of 1770 was 2 to its object. It 
would be thereſore prepoſterous in me to adduce a ſingle argument 


to prove it. I will, however, beg leave juſt to ſtate the following 
fucts, that Gen, Howe's army in 1776, exceeded 30,000 regular, 
effective troops, excluliye of thoſe left at Halifax, and of the om 

| | | | thern 
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thern army, and that Waſhington's army did not amount to more 


than 16,000 men. 

By what means ſuch an army, ſo well appointed, ſerved by ſo 
large a train of artillery, and attended by ſo numerous a fleet, could 
fail of ſucceſs againſt a divided people, deſtitute of officers, ſoldiers, 
magazines, fortified towns, ſhips of war, or any apparent reſources, 
will be the ſubject of my enquiry. TI follow the general in not en- 
tering into the policy or juſtice of the war, nor ſhall I dwell upon 
the wanton unparalleled ſacrifice of our braveſt troops on Bunker's 
hill, but will take up his conduct where he thought proper to do it 
in his ſpeech, v1z. at the time of his receiving orders from the Se- 
cretary-of State for evacuating Boſton, and before I follow him to 
the ſouthward will ſhew—that by his not quitting Boſton when he 
was ordered to do it, and it might have been effected without any 
diſgrace, the army remained thro? the winter cooped up in a moſt 
ignominious fituation, ſuffering for want of neceſſaries, expoſed to 
inſult, and were neither the objects of terror, or cauſe of diſtreſs 
to the rebels ;—that by abandoning that poſt when he had wrote 
to government that he ſhould not, and by declaring that Boſton 
was tenable and then ſuffering the rebels to drive him from it 
with marks of diſgrace, he did his utmoſt to depreſs the ſpirits of 
the troops and to raiſe thoſe of the rebels ;—that tho' the invincible 
fortitude of Britiſh troops prevented the firſt, the latter had its full 
elfect; the defection from Great Britain was greatly increaſed, and 
the rebels excited to exertions that otherwiſe they would never have 
attempted.— That by not blockading the harbour, as the general 


himſelf had recommended, in caſe Boſton ſhould be evacuated, and 


leaving that as well as the other ſea ports on the coaſt in every reſ- 
pect open and accommodated to their naval efforts, the rebels not 
only ſupplied themſelves with military ſtores from our own ſtore- 
ſhips, and captured great numbers of our troops, but were enabled 
to collect ſuch a marine as to make depredations on our trade in eve 

part of the wotld, which for ſome time was the ſole ſupport of the 
rebellion : and that by going northward, 600 miles further from 
the intended ſcene of action, inſtead of going ſouthward as he had 
been directed, the ſpring and ſummer were waſted away. Waſh- 
ington had four or five months leiſure to fortify New York and its 
dependencies, and to draw the whole force of the continent to the 


ſpot where he knew our main army was deſtined, So that finally, ed manœu- 
with an army fo decidedly ſuperior to the enemy, the general did vres and 


little more in that campaign than provide winter quarters for the 
troops. But theſe wretched manceuvres, unequalled but by the 
wretched excuſes made for them, ſhall now be the fubject of con- 
fideration. | | | 
Having now fully obviated the charges which the general thought 
proper to inſtitute againſt the miniſter, I will confider Sir William 
Howe's vindication of his own condudt. The order (ſays he) 
for evacuating Boſton came too late for me to execute it when TI 


received it. I did execute it on the 175th of March, and in a 


* manner, I truſt, that was free from diſgrace.” It is only neceſſa- 

ry to conſider what thoſe orders were, and the time and manner in 

which they were executed, to decide on this part of the general's 

conduct, In the beginning of November 1775, Gen. Howe — 
| 3 | ceĩve 
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% 


_ army's being removed to New York, and the hazard of continuing 


ly both the one and the other, and the ſituation of the troops 


Bofton eva- 
cuation. 


Various 
conjectures 
on his con- 
duct, 


wiedded to a ſyſtem of politics that favoured the rebellion, I do not ” 
e 


who principally compoſed his cabinet council: to his own love of 
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ceived a letter from the Earl of Dartmouth, wherein, after refer- 
ing to a former letter which had ſuggeſted the advantages of the 


at Boſton through the winter, his Lordſhip writes, The intelli- 
6 gence and information of every day fince have ſhewn more clear- 


* cooped up in a town, expoſed to inſult and annoyance, if not 
„ ſurprize, from more places than one, deprived of the comforts 
* and neceſſaries of life, waſting away by diſeaſe and deſertion 
“ faſter than we can recruit, and no longer the objects of terror 
or cauſe of diſtreſs to the rebels, is truly alarming, and demands 
© the moſt ſerious conſideration 3 and I am commanded by the 
“King to ſay, that if no alteration for the better ſhould have hap- 
„ pened before this letter reaches you, or any unexpected adyan- 
tages of carrying on the war, on the fide of New England, 
* ſhould have opened themſelves, it ſeems not only adviſeable but 
& neceſſary to abandon Boſton before the winter, &c.—and to re- ec 
* move with the troops either to New York, or ſome other place p 
& to the ſouthward, where a ſquadron of the King's ſhips may © 
e not only lie, but carry on operations with ſecurity during the 
winter.“ Here is an explicit, practicable order, framed on the real Je 
ſituation of affairs in America, by conforming to which, great evils I al 
were to be avoided, and advantages of equal magnitude to be obtained. . 
Had the general, immediately on receiving it, gone to New Vork, 
he might have effected in 1775 nearly, if not quite as much, as 4 
he did in 1776 with 30,000 troops. There was nothing to oppoſe ea 
his army, which then conſiſted of 9000 effective men. Staten to 
ifland and Long iſland would have received him with open arms, . ®! 
and New York, by his own confeſſion, was then in his —— fo 
The army would not only have been relieved from the preſſure of 
an ignominious and diſtreſſing blockade, have abounded with freſh 
ae erg and been able to carry on operations during the winter, 
but what was of ſtill greater moment, the early poſſeſſion of New 2 
York would have left the immenſe armament that was ſent to A- 
merica in 1776, at liberty to act on the extenfive ſcale for which it I ' 
was calculated, and to which it was adequate, and a total ſuppreſ- 7 
ſion of the rebellion have been the neceſſary conſequence. | & 
Bur whether it is to be imputed to incapacity, to an utter inabi- 
lity to combine circumſtances, to balance probable events, and to the 
improve ſituations and conjunctures, to the ſordid views of thoſe , | 
ay 


caſe, and reluctance he felt at abandoning the rotine of pleaſure the 
that had been eſtabliſhed at Boſton for the winter; or to his being fla 
4 


pretend to ſay, but certain it is, Gen. Howe ſo conducted as to = 
rh 


ſuffer all the evil pointed out in his lordſhip's letter, with accumu- WW ©. 

lated ignominy and diſgrace, as well as to loſe every advantage dit 
that had been ſuggeſted. The general did not think proper to obe) b 

the Secretary of State's order, and aſſigned for the reaſon of his N 
diſobedience, that he had not ſufficient ſhipping to effect the remo- 
val at one embarkation, and going at two would be hazardous. 
True it is that the tonnage of the ſhipping then at Boſton fell ſhort 
of the quantity uſually allowed for long voyages; there Ke 
PE: - w. 


on our unſuſpecting trade, and have cut off the only reſources that 
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however, a ſufficiency for a ſhort one; for in the March following, 
when the evacuation took place, there was {till leſs ſhipping in the His written 
harbour, owing to more veſſels, having, within that period, been excuſe re- 
ſent to Carolina, Georgia, Nova Scotia, the Weſt Indies, and to futed. 
Europe than had arrived; notwithſtanding which, enough were 
found to tranſport the army which had been reinforced in the mean 
time, together with 1100 loyal inhabitants, at one embarkation, 
beſides near 50 ſail of veſſels left at the wharfs, for the uſe of the 
rebels, many of which were ſoon converted into privateers, and de- 
corated with the thirteen ſtripes. Theſe are facts, and I adduce 
them as unequivocal proof of the inſufficiency of the reaſons, given 
by Sir William, for his coritinuing 'in Boſton during the winter, His verbal, 
And I allow him credit for ſaying nothing in the Houſe of Com- <xcuſe re- 
mons, of a want of tranſports, and reſting his defence for diſobey- futed, 
ing the order ſolely only on its late arrival. But unfortunately for 
him this ground is equally untenable with that which he abandon- 
ed; for the northerly winds, which he tells us in the ſame letter 
prevail at that ſeaſon, are extremely favourable for a movement 
ſouthward. | | 
The cruſhing the privateering buſineſs in its bud was another ob- 
jet worthy the attention of a general. In November 1775, the 
aſſembly of Maſſachuſets paſſed an act for granting letters of mar- 
que and repriſal, and conſtituting a court of admiralty for the con- 
demnation of Britiſh ſhips. The deſtruction of thoſe neſts of pi- 
rates, the ſea ports, where the evil originated, might have been very 
cafily effected, and would have rendered the moſt eſſential ſervice 
to the Britiſh empire, as it would have prevented the depredations 


for a long time enabled the rebels to ny on the war. But this 
was never Once in contemplation. To judge from his letters, Sir 
William intended neither the. one nor.the other ; but after ſolacing 
himſelf at Boſton during the winter, to have gone, at his own leiſure, 
in a pleaſant ſeaſon of the year—to ſome other place. 
To quiet the minds of e e the general wrote he was His written 
not under “ the leaſt apprehenſion of any attack from the rebels bravado. 
* by ſurpriſe or otherwiſe; on the contrary, that it was to be 
% wiſhed that they would attempt ſo raſn a ſtep; requeſted inſtruc- 
tions reſpecting the effects at Boſton; and propoſed that whenever 
the troops ſhould be withdrawn, a battalion ſhould be entrenched 
at a place where ſhips could winter in ſafety, for blockading the 
harbour, Government acquieſced in the reaſons he-had given, and 
the aſſurances he had made, and not doubting but their general 
might be found at Boſton in the ſpring, ſent a large force to that 
place, and expected him to put a very different face on the war 
there before he left it. But in this, as in every other inſtance, in 
which any confidence had been placed in our hero, they were to be 
Uſappointed. a 
The rebels having cannonaded and bombarded the town from Rebels ac. 
Roxburgh and Phipps Farm, three nights ſucceſſively, in the be- cupy Dor 
ginning of March, with very little effect however, unleſs it was the cheſter. 
amuſing and diverting the attention of the garriſon from the main 
object, took poſt on the commanding heights of Dorcheſter neck. 


Here, as at Bunker's hill, 293 were in great forwardneſs | 


when 


0 
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when diſcovered ; with this difference, however, that theſe were 
more extenſive, had ſtrong abbaties round them, and were ſo ſitu- 
ated as not to admit of the choice of ground for attacking them ag 
the others did. The general tells us they muſt have employed 
12,000 men in their conſtruction ; we may therefore reaſonably 
conclude, that they would have been defended by an equal num- 
ber. A detachment of 2400 only were ordered to diſlodge the 
rebels, and were embarked in e dee to fall down the harbour to 
Caſtle William, from whence the deſcent was to be made. The in- 
tervention of a violent ſtorm of wind and rain prevented the attack, 
and providentially ſaved thoſe devoted troops; and the very next 
day, without any material change of circumſtances having taken 
place, (for the ſtorm that had prevented the debarkation of the troops 
had ſtopt the progreſs of the works) the enterpriſe was abandoned, 
and to the utter aſtoniſhment of all who were not in the general's 


| councils, orders iſſued for evacuating Boſton. 

The farcu- Now, I beg leave to aſk Sir William Howe whether Boſton was 

rite engi- tenable or not? he had indeed ſtaked his reputation as a general 

neer ne- on the affirmative. If it was not, how could he or his favourite 

glected it. engineer overlook this poſt ? Could they ſuppoſe that the rebels, 
who before winter had made regular approaches to the foot of this 
hill, would fail as ſoon as the ſeaſon opened to occupy the top 
of it? why were no precautions taken to prevent it? why was not 
a poſt eſtabliſhed there as at Bunker's hill ? or if Boſton was tena- 

: ble as the general had pledged himſelf, and I confeſs I have not 
the leaſt doubt of, why in God's name was it ſo ſhamefully a. 


bandoned ? why were the army and the loyalitts obliged to combat 


war, peſtilence, and famine through the winter at Boſton, only to 
be hurried from it in the ſpring ? or why was the town finally eva- 
cuated with circumſtances ſo 8 to the troops, and ſo en- 
couraging to the rebels? All the cannon at Charleſtown, the 
greateſt part of thoſe on the lines at the neck, two 13-inch mortars, 
and other ordnance, amounting in the whole to (ſerviceable and 
unſerviceable) 100 pieces, great quantities of military ſtores, and 
even proviſions, fell into the hands of the rebels, And as though 
ſomething was ſtill wanting to ſwell their triumph and make it 
complete, a convention was entered into with the rebels, with Gen. 
Howe's knowledge and approbation, that the town ſhould not be 
injured, in cafe they would ſuffer the troops to embark without 
interruption. - The agreement was religiouſly kept; as the laſt divi- 
fion of troops embarked at the long wharf, a flag was hoiſted on 
the ſteeple of a church, and Waſhington entered the town with 


Jos cannon 
&c. aban- 
doned. 


drums beating, mufſe playing, colours flying, and in all the pride 


and exultation of victory. ; #, 
_ . However forcible the reaſons for evacuating Boſton before the 
winter had been, thoſe for not doing it at this time were equall 
ſtrong. The ſeaſon had moderated, ſeveral victuallers had arrives, 
and the circumſtances of the garriſon were rendered happy to what 
they had been. The being compelled, or what was equally as 
bad, the appearance of being compelled to ſurrender that long cor 
teſted town, indeed the only one in the thirteen confederated provin- 
ces, that the crown was in poſſeſſion of, could not fail of producing 
the worſt effects on the minds of the coloniſts. Beſides, it mul 


necel- 


— 


Tn ow 
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neceſſarily counteract the plans, and derange the meaſures of ad- 
miniſtration. 8 | 

Had the general only entrenched a battalion on George's iſland, 
as he had purpoſed, this with a man of war, would have been 
mutual ſecurities to each other, and would have prevented our 
tranſports, victuallers, and ſtoreſhips from running and even fight- 
ing their way directly into their enemies port. As this was neglect- 
ed, a man of war that was left behind, was ſoon compelled to 
quit her ſtation, and there was at leaſt an equal chance of ſo great 
a part of our fleet being caught in the ſnare, as even to have pre- 
vented a campaign. Fortune was once more aur friend, and ward- 
ed off ſo great a calamity ; ſo many ſhips however, by this means 
fell into the hands of the rebels, as to ſupply them with ordnance, 
a complete aſſortment of military ſtares, and camp cquipage, and 
ſeveral thouſand ſuits of regimentals; articles which were abſo⸗ 
lutely neceſſary for them to take the field, and which at that time 
they could have had by no other means, Beſides, near 1000 of 
our beſt troops were made priſoners, | 

Had the general gone ſouthward as he was directed, the conſe- 
quences would not have been ſo bad ; but in defiance of orders, 
advice, and even common ſenſe, he failed to the oppoſite point 
of the compaſs, and carried the army to the northern extremity of 
the continent, 600 miles directly from the intended ſcene of action. 
Want of proviſion has been ſuggeſted as an excuſe for this extraor- 
dinary ſtep; but a moment's reflection will convince us of its in- 
ſufficiency ; for Nova Scotia as the general tells us in his letter, 
had been ſtripped of its proviſions the preceding winter ; and the 
victuallers, on which his ſole dependence was placed, were all deſ- 
tined for Boſton ; theſe could as well have followed him ſouth as 
north; and beſides Rhode ifland, Staten ifland, and Long iſland, 
abounded with proviſions. The only reaſon the general himſelf 
thought proper to give for this myſterious conduct was, that the 
tranſports were crouded, and the ſtores difforted, This might with 
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propriety have been urged as a motive for not going againſt a 


place, where an enemy was in force to oppoſe him ; but ſurely it 
is not a ſufficient reaſon for his not going to places where there was 
no enemy, nor poſſibly could be 15 beſore his arrival, viz. Sta- 
ten iſland, Long itland, or even Rhode ifland. It could not be 
"x6 =amga that a reinforcement was neceſſary, for he finally left 

alifax, and took poſſeſſion of Staten ifland with leſs force than 


that which he ſailed: with from Boſton, By this delay all the 


ſpring and ſummer, wore waſted away on our part; the rebels were 


at liberty to fortify New York and its dependencies, and to collect 
all the . of the continent to that ſpot where they knew our arms 
would be directed; the diſlodgment of which force occupied our 
whole army the remainder of the campaign. | 

Upon a review of Gen. Howe” 


ceſſary aſſault of the rebel works at Bunker's hill, whereby three 


quarters of the aſſailants were killed and wounded—or after this 


experience, his ordering 2400 troops to diſlodge 12,000 rebels ſtill 
more ſtrongly poſted on the heights of Dorcheſter neck; his ne- 


glecting to evacuate Boſton in. the fall, under pretence of his not 
| "» 0 # having 


s conduct at the northward, I Review of 
don't know which part of his generalſhip to admire moſt; his unne- his conduct. 
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having ſufficient ſhipping, and yet doing it in the ſpring with more 
troops and fewer ſhips ; his aſſuring the miniſtry that Boſton was 
tenable, and inducing them to ſend a reinforcement there, and be- 
fore its arrival ſuffering himſelf to be driven from it at the head of 
gooo Britiſh troops ; his propoſing, in caſe the troops ſhould be 
withdrawn from Boſton, to entrench a battalion at the entrance of 
the harbour to blockade it, and afterwards leaving it open to en- 
ſnare the unſuſpecting ſhips that were bound there; his going to 
Halifax when he had been ordered to New York, or his ſaying in 
his ſpeech, that going northward in the ſpring was executing the 
Secretary of State's orders, which was to go ſouthward before the 
winter. 5 | 


Left rebel- It has been the ſingular fortune of this general to efface former 


lion ſtrong- 


Prom whom 


miſtakes by ſubſequent blunders of greater magnitude : his northern 
miſconduct was in this increaſing ratio; and the whole is forgot 
when. Long iſland, York, White Plains, Trenton, Quibbletown, 
Saratoga and Cheſapeak are mentioned. Even reſentment gives 
place to pity at his ſuffering himſelf to be burleſqued by the Mif: 
chianza, in honour of his leaving America unconquered, and the 
rebellion ſtronger than he found it. b 
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On Sir Andrew Snape Hammond's Evidence, by a Sea Officer on the 
1, Cheſapeak Voyage. AEST | 


EADING the other day in the papers, the examination of | 
Sir Andrew Snape Hammond in the Houſe of Commons, re- 
lative to the expedition of the Cheſapeak bay ; I could not help 
obſerving a certain partiality in the evidence. Though I have a 
high opinion of the worthy Knight's abilities as a ſea officer, yet 
the vulgar proverb of Aſt my brethren if I am @ rogue, ſtruck me 
moſt forcibly. Can it be ſuppoſed, that one whom the noble Lord 
has raiſed to the higheſt pinnacle of honour he could, would not ap- 
plaud his conduct? if he is admitted on one fide, why not call /me 
who have felt his implacable reſentment on the other fide, by way 
of a balance ? or to proceed in the faireſt way, call in thoſe who 
are above prejudice, ſeveral of whom were preſent on the expedi- 
tion, and they are the only people to give the honourable Houſe 

the moſt ſatis faction. „ A gi ee 
I couJd have wiſhed to have heard the opinion of the truly he- 
roic Sir James Wallace on this expedition, and ſeveral others J 
could point out, but. tis too late. Tis well known in the navy, 
that Sir Andrew Snape Hammond, in preference to older officers, 
had the command of the fleet at Philadelphia all the winter, Be 
fore this he was Lord Howe's oracle! It was he that adviſed him, 
very ſagaciouſly, not to attempt landing in the Delaware; he fays 
the rebels might have come down with their gallies, and annoyed 
our landing ; he likewiſe obſeryes that they were only three weeks, 
| 5 0 on the paſſage to Cheſapeak.— The firſt ſuppoſition is im- 
poſſible, provided the fleet were properly diſpoſed of, and the de- 
tention by the different places was full two months, I muſt now ob- 
ferye that I had the honour to belong to the navy on that expedi- 
i tion 
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tion, and beg to aſk a few queſtions, and give a plain narrative of | 
ſome facts juſt as they fell out. Did not Capt. Lindſay, in his Danger in 
_— — the Pearl, chace the whole force of the rebels the Dela- 
from the Capes of Delaware to very near Reedy iſland? Did not Ware refute 

: the Roebuck, Sir Andrew's own ſhip, and Liverpool, when at- oy. 

f WW tacked by the gallies, though one was aſtern, oblige them to deſiſt ? 

Did not the Roebuck, Camilla, Liverpool. and Pearl, keep the 

o | 2dvanced poſt for a month at Billingſport, both before the Eagle 

1 arrived, and for ſome time after, when the whole fomidable rebel 

. navy, with fire-ſhips, rafts, &c. were there, and the ſeveral at- 

e tempts made with fire-rafts, &c. all proved abortive, and only o- 
bliged the ſhips to cut once? The rebel army were then partly on 

r Wl theJerſey ſhore, and the Eagle at Cheſter, 19 miles above Newcaſtle. 

n MW —As we had with us four fail of the line, two 50 gun ſhips, fix or 

t ſeven frigates, beſides gallies, armed veſſels, tenders, &c. could 

„ not the frigates advance three miles above Newcaſtle, and the ar- 

s W my land under cover of the large ſhips and other veſſels, any of 

- W which could go within piſtol ſhot of the town, or any parts conti- 

e guous to it ?—Or if it was found neceſſary, ſome of the large 

ſhips might have advanced, and left the reſt to cover. Round 

Newcaſtle is a fine level country. Here the army would have been 

within 40 miles of Philadelphia, I don't ſay three weeks, but two 

months ſooner, than when they begun to march at the head of the 

Elk, which is more than three times the diſtance. We were three 

weeks on the paſſage to Elk, and detained there near a month fee tus 

longer before the army was ready to march; in the courſe of , 1. ang 

which, by death, ſickneſs, ſeamen and ſoldiers taken ſtraggling, 1 500 men. 

.. and deſertion, &c. we were fifteen hundred at leaſt leſs to do 

p duty, than when at the Delaware. 

4 We failed from New York the latter end of July, were off the - 

et Delaware in one week, and before we left Cheſapeak, *twas the 

je latter end of September; from thence to Delaware again we were 

d I tyelve days, in ſuch weather, that the fleet was ſeparated ; one 

. tranſport foundered, and many of the ſmall armed veſſels were in 

ne danger of being loſt. I would then wiſh to leave to any impartial 

y judges, whether the expedition did honour to the two great officers 

> or credit to the nation. As the detention of the army, for near a 

month after the landing in Elk river, may excite curioſity in ſome, 

ſe and raiſe wonder in others, I ſhall endeavour to give a ſhort account 
of that politic buſineſs. The tranſports, with the ſmall men of 5 

e. war, anchored about ten miles below the head of the river Elk; 2 de- 

Iand in about an hour and half after they anchored, the whole of 3 1 

7 the troops were on ſhore. The ſtores, proviſions, &c. were not 

„ landed here, but for weighty reaſons, ordered up in the ſmall veſ- 

e. ſels to the head of the river; a very ſhoal and intricate paſſage. 

n, I ſhould have ſuppoſed, provided every thing neceſſary had been 

js landed where the troops were at firſt, that a week, or ten days at 

d moſt, might have compleated the army for their march. As a , 

4; proof that I cannot be very much out in my judgment, I muſt beg 

n- leave to remark, that Sir Henry Clinton, after marching acroſs the : 

+. MW Jerſeys, from the time he began at the heights of Navefink till e- = 

b⸗ ry matter was compleated, was only a week ; but we were not. 1 
in ſuch haſte! for after the flat boats had carried up tents, tent- 


0 Could have 
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poles, heavy baggage, & c. they were advantageouſly employed a. 
- nother week in bringing them down again. The commanding off: 
cer by this time having ſettled within himſelf that no heavy bag- 
gage ſhould proceed with the army, As it was ten miles from the. 
tranſports to the head of the river, theſe amuſing orders and coun- 
ter orders, muſt of courſe take up ſome time in the executing. 
When the fleet arrived in the Delaware) the Roebuck, Pearl, Ca- 
milla, and Liverpool were advanced as far up as Billingſport, a 
ſtrong poſt, which the rebels had evacuated on the approach of our a 
troops; and as they brought down. ſome artillery in the night, and Il 7 
fired on our ſhips, to favour an attempt made by their fire-ratts, it I ! 
was not only thought, but found very neceſſary to ſecure a poſt here, IM © 
Some marines with a detachment of the 7 1 regiment were accord- ill t 
ingly ſent. | 3 f 
Redbank The rebels did not evacuate this poſt without ſome better view, I b 
* be for they were now ſeen to be ve buſy throwing up works on a f 
ore Howe's ; bn. ich h 
De place called Redbank, a high, ſteep place; which not only com- 
manded, and ſecured a communication with Mud ifland, but pro- fe 
tected their ſhipping, and entirely ſecured them from any attack d 
we could have made. The general might have ſeen this every day 1 ®! 
himſelf; for it took them ſome time before they compleated it. ” 
He was told of it, but it availed nothing! he was determined they MW ** 
ſhould finiſh it before he would attack it !—and they did; for the ® 


brave Count Donop, with 2000 Heffians attempted it, and near iſ * 

400 ſoldiers were killed and wounded.—This was not the on: MW 

ly loſs we ſuſtained, for Capt Reynolds who was then lying at IW © 

Billingſport, perceiving the attack, and fearing the rebel gallies be 

might annoy our troops, weighed immediately, and endeavoured W © 

to get as near as poſſible to the fort and gallies to divert their atten- 

tion from the attack, but unfortunately got on ſhore. The Merlin fa 
ſloop of war alſo ſhared the ſame fate; a cannonading began between 
the Auguſta, Roebuck, and the Mud Fort, which laſted pretty 

briſkly, for near two hours. The next morning it was renewed, iſ 

but the Auguſta was not only too far from the fort, but lay in a e 

very diſagreeable ſituation; about eleven o'clock the took fire by th 

Two men of the accident of her own wads, and as the lower deck guns were i ** 

war burat. loaded, and going off every minute, it was impoſſible for the boats I m. 

to go along-fide ; however, every thing was done that could be m 

done to ſave the people; many who could not ſwim periſhed, and by 


all the poor men that were wounded, were blown up in her. 
There were miſſing above 100 of her crew ;—may we not aſk with WW Po 
propriety, if the poſt had been ſecured in a proper time, if we ſhould 
not only have ſaved many lives, but have taken Mud ifland with ph 
very little trouble, as it entirely commanded it, and likewiſe ſaved 15 
the trouble of often riſking the flat boats with provifions under the b 
guns of Mud Fort in the night, to keep the army from ſtarving ; 
as they never were above five or ſix days proviſions before han 
till the Mud Fort was reduced, which was fix weeks? The reſt of ber 
the proceedings for the reduction of the iſland are well known. 
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mer living on his own plantation, not in villages. 


| "Wy uſed hereafter, as an apology for military indolence and miſ- 
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Conpvecr of the War in the Mip DIE CoLonits: 


Deſcription of the Seat of War in the Middle Colonies, and the practica- 
bility of the Country in reſpect to military Operations 


HA part of the middle colonies, the ſcene of the late milita- pace of the 
L ry operations, cannot, with the leaſt propriety, be termed, country. 
a country uncommonly ſtrong, much leſs impracticable. The o- 
perations were chiefly carried on between the mountains and the 
ſea coaſt, In that part, the hills when compared with thoſe of this 
country, are neither high nor difficult of acceſs ; there are few of 
them, which, either on one fide or the other, do not afford an ea- 
ſy aſcent, Very unlike this country, where numerous hedges, 
high dykes and other ftrong fences, many of which form bulwarks, 
for a time, proof even againſt cannon; in that country neither 
hedges nor dykes are to be found : the fences are only poſts at 10 
feet diſtance, in general with 4 or 5 croſs rails about a foot aſun- 
der. The country, thick ſettled and populous, is interſperſed with 
open fields, intermediate woods, and large plantations, every far- 
The woods are 
tall trees growing at different and conſiderable diſtances, without 
any underwood, and are eaſily ſcoured with cannon or muſquetry. 
This is a true deſcription of that part of Jerſey and Pennſylvania 
where the war has been carried on. The words ſtrong and imprac- 
ticable ought to be eraſed from every dictionary, to prevent their 


conduct, and for men who have ſacrificed to party and faction their 
own honour, the glory of their ſovereign, and the dignity and wel- 
fare of the nation. | 


5 Conduct of the war in the Middle Colonies. | 

The troops ſent to America were 52,815 men. Of theſe. 40,874 Compara- 
were under Gen. Howe. A force ſo great, and ſo well appointed, tive tate of 
that Sir William Howe in his letter | — 8th, 1776, could not a- _—_ —_—_ 
void expreſſing his utter aſtoniſhment at an exertion ſo deciſive and rand the 
maſterly. In 1776 the rebel force did not amount to 18,000 men, rebels. 
militia included. The Britiſh troops were veterans, commanded 
by experienced officers ; the rebels raw and undiſciplined, moſtly 
commanded by tradeſmen and ploughmen : the firſt had the beſt ap- 
pointments, even to ſuperabundance; the other the worſt, and e- 
ven a deficiency of neceſſaries: the one had the ableſt ſurgeons and 
phyſicians, and were healthy and high ſpirited ; the other were ne- 
glected in their health, cloathing, and pay, were fickly, and con- 
ſtantly murmuring and diffatisfied : ſuch is the comparative diffe- 
rence between the force ſent to ſuppreſs, and that which ſupported 
the rebellion, The cauſe of our failure, with a force ſo much ſu- 
perior to the enemy, though inveloped in miſrepreſentation, on 
this fide the Atlantic, is no ſecret in America. There friends and 
foes unite in declaring, that it has been owing to our commander 
in chief, who ſhewed neither wiſdom in his plans, nor vigour in his 
operations. He never began his operations till the middle of June. 
Part of that month, and the whole of April and May, _—_ = 

. caſon 


_ 
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ſeaſon is moderate, and moſt proper for action, and the roads are 
good, were wantonly waſted ; though a variety of the moit cogent 
motives pointed to an early and vigorous campaign. In theſe 
months the rebel army was in its weakeſt ſtate ; diminiſhed by in- 
ceſſant fatigue, deſertion, and ſickneſs ; as the general tells us in his 
letter, March 5th, 1778; and thoſe who remained were almoſt na. 
ked, half ſtarved, and deſtitute of ſupplies. As the rebel recruits 
were chiefly procured in April and May, they never conld join 
8. 1 their army before June. d it was apparent, that as ſoon as the 
not opening Operations however indolent, of the Britiſh army began, that the 
n eee ſpirits of the rebellious ſunk, ſo as totally to obſtruct the recruiting 
paign re- ſervice. But in vain did theſe inviting circumſtances preſs the ge- 
futed. neral to the field. He preferred the pleaſures of indolence and dif. 
; fipation to his duty; fooliſhly reſting his vindication on an apolo- 
gy, equally groundleſs and unmilitary ; his army could not move 
until the green forage was to be found on the ground.“ Had 
this been fact, the green forage 1s always ſufficiently grown by the 
middle of May. But waving this argument, he &new, that dry 
forage was more hearty food for his horſes than green ; that the 
ſame forage which ſuſtained them in their quarters might have been 
carried with the army ; that the country was full of dry forage of 
every kind ; that he had always obtained it when wanted, whether 
in the field or in his quarters; /te his own letter, Fanuary 179th, 1778, 
Lord Cornwallis procures from the country, forage ſufficient 
for the winter conſumption ;*? and conſequently that he could 
not fail in procuring it in any month in the year. | 
Though he ſaw gentlemen of influence and fortune conſtantly I 
coming over to him; though he ſaw repeated attempts made by bo- 
dies of men to form themſelves in arms to aſſiſt him; though he 
knew many inhabitants were fined, impriſoned, and even put to 
death for their loyalty ; though he knew thouſands had refuſed to 
ſwear allegiance to the rebels, or to abjure their ſovereign ; /te bir 
letters Fune 8th, and December 20th, 1776; yet contrary to theſe 
wy he and ſome of his officers, have affected to believe, and 
have declared, that the people were almoſt unanimouſly diſaffected 
. to the Crown. In Jerſey he took no ſtep to embody the friends of 
His aſſer- 8 who were anxious to be employed in diſarming the 
tions of the diſaffected, and to defend the province when the army ſhould pro- 
general dH- ceed to other operations. In Philadelphia, where a militia might 
eee of have been formed, with the aſſiſtance of a thouſand regulars and a - 
e © few ſhips, ſufficient to defend it againſt any force that could be g 
brought againſt it, whilſt the Britiſh army was operating againſt - 
the main body of the rebels, there was the ſame unpardonable ne- W 7 
ſl 
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glect, although he remained in that city near 9 months. No ex- 

- tenfive country was ever yet reduced and retained without the afli- 
tance of its * It has been the policy of every ſucceſsful 
conqueror who entered an extenſive country, to gain a knowledge 4 
of the prejudices, reſentments, and attachments. of the people, and 
to gain the parties diſaffected to the power in oppofition by every W 1 
means that reaſon and policy could ſuggeſt. But his condud WF . 
was a perfect contraſt. The major part of the inhabitants were in 
well affected to his meaſures, and many were deſirous to affiſt in his 

operations; but he took no advantage of theſe important Aro 5 
5 | ances | 
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ftances. His proclamations never invited them to take up arms in 


behalf of the Crown; he only enjoined them to remain quiet, 


which had the effect of a prohibition, becauſe a ſtrict obedience was 
the only condition on which he promiſed his Majeſty's protection. 
Thouſands came in on his proclamation that promiſed protection, 
and took the oath of allegiance; but the Royal faith, pledged for 
their ſafety, was ſhamefully violated. The loyal, but unhappy 
people, inſtead of the protection they were promiſed, were plunder- 
ed by the ſoldiery; their wives and daughters polluted ; friends and 
foes indiſeriminately met with the ſame barbarous treatment. The 
rebels turned theſe enormities to their own benefit. Affidavits of 
plunder and rapes were printed in all their papers; the Britiſh fol- 
diers were repreſented as a race more inhuman than ſavages. By 
theſe means the force of the rebels was increaſed, and the intereſt 
of Britain weakened. | | 

Suffering the ſoldiers to commit outrages was a dangerous relax- 
ation of diſcipline. It rendered them avaricious and diſobedient. 
To this cauſe only, can be imputed the loſs of "Trenton, and the 
train of heavy misfortunes that attended it. Rhall though he had 
notice of the enemy's approach could not form his men. They, 


more attentive to their plunder than their duty, were deaf to all or- 


ders; they were ſurrounded and taken when buſied in putting to 
their horſes and loading their waggons. | | 

Every circumſtance forbade his voyage to the ſouthward, until 
the northern army had joined him. He knew the ſtrength and 
numbers of the northern army, and the difficulties it had to en- 
counter; — a country covered with mountains and ſtrong defiles; 


the collected force of New York province and the four eaſtern co- 
lonies to meet; theſe by far the moſt diſaffected; their militia more 
numerous, more eaſily collected, and better trained than any other 
in America. Yet he went to the ſouthward, hundreds of miles. 


from Albany, into a country the beſt affected to government, of Burgoyne 
loſt by 


courſe the leaſt capable of reſiſtance, with an army double Bur- 
goyne's, which put it out of his power to ſupport or relieve that 
army, with which it was intended he ſhould co-operate, If near 
20,000 men, aſſiſted by a fleet, were neceſſary in Pennſylvania, a coun- 
try which he acknowledges to be in general well affected, he cer- 
tainly knew, that an army one third of that number, were not /uffi- 


cient to oppoſe the united force of the five moſt diſaffected of all the 


revolted colonies ; and conſequently that it was his duty to co-ope- 
rate with, and ſupport it. He did not even leave a corps to make 


a diverſion in its favour on the coaſts of New England, though. 


Lord G. Germain's letter March 3d 1777, recommended it in the 
ſtrongeſt terms. A body of 2000 men would, -in a great meaſure, 
have prevented the militia in that part from joining Gates, and be- 
yond all doubt would have enabled Gen. Burgoyne to have oppoſ- 
ed with ſucceſs the force he had to encounter. SJ. 
But if we even ſuppoſe the expedition to Pennſylvania was an e- 
ligible meaſure, why not according to his firſt plan march through 
the Jerſeys, and ſend: the fleet up the Delaware ? There was noth- 
ing to prevent it. Pontoons were built, and flat bottomed boats 
orepned and put on carriages to paſs the Delaware. That river 
is fordable in many places from June to October, with very little 
e | | inter. 
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interruption from rains. Why was ſo high ſpirited an army taken 


from the fight of an enemy of not half its force; and expoſed to the 


dangers of the ocean, to go boo miles by water, to a place not 60 
miles diſtant from him by land, and at a ſeaſon of the year, when 
he knew the ſouth weſt winds, would, in all probability, oppoſe 
every mile of his paſſage ? And why, after he had experienced the 
oppoſition. of the trade wind, did he obſtinately perfiſt in his cireu- 


itous courſe, when he knew, or ought to have known, that neither 


Howe lets 
Waſhing- 
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greſs of the Britiſh commander, On the jth of December the 


a ſufficient proviſion of water or food had been made for his ca- 
valry ? | | 

I ſhall not dwell upon the blunders of his general plans, but 
haſten to remarks on their execution, which will ſhew, they were 
founded in ignorance or folly, or ſomething worſe. Such was the 
ſuperior force and ſpirit of the Britiſh army, it met with no difficul- 
ty in defeating the enemy 1n every battle ; and yet in them all, the 
enemy was ſuffered to eſcape without purſuit. The rebels were 


new raiſed and undiſciplined, and after being defeated, a vigorous 


purſuit could not have failed to have deſtroyed, or totally diſperſ- 
ed them. At Brunſwick in December 1776, the deſtruction of the 
bridge over the Rariton, ſaved the rebels only a few hours ; the 
Rariton is fordable at that place on every receſs of the tide ; their 
further ſecurity was owing to the orders received by Lord Corn- 
wallis to halt. At Brunſwick the Britiſh army halted near a week. 
Waſhington's army, 3000 men, lay at Princetown 17 miles, and 
Trenton 29 miles diſtant, with all their heavy cannon-and baggage. 
Some of Waſhington's own officers cenſured his folly to his face, 
in remaining a week ſo near the ſuperior force of the Britiſh, with 
a large river in his rear to croſs. Gen. Weedon wrote to a friend 
at Brunſwick, „that Gen. Howe had had a mortgage on their ar- 
my for ſome time, but had not yet forecloſed it.” But Waſhington 
on this, and on every. other occafion, relied on the indolent oy 

ri; 
riſh army left Brunſwick at four in the morning, and about 4 in 
the afternoon arrived at Princetown. Waſhington {in perſon, with 
Stirling's brigade, left that place not one hour before its arrival. 
At 12 at night he began to embark his heavy baggage and artillery, 
and did not finiſh paſſing his army over till 3 in the afternoon. Ne. 


ver was there a fairer opportunity of gaining a final victory. The 


Britiſh general, by a forced march of 3 or 4000 men, might have 
overtaken and deſtroyed the ſmall remains of the rebel force, with 
all their baggage and artillery, But he deſpiſed a conduct fo un- 
fair and ungenerous againſt a defeated enemy. He waited at Prince- 
town 17 hours, marched at 9 in the morning of the 8th, and ar- 
rived at Trenton at 4 in the afternoon, when the laſt rebel boat 
croſſed the river; thus he took 7 hours to march 12 ſhort miles, 
calculating with great accuracy, the exact time neceſſary for his e- 
nemy to eſcape. At this time the panic had extended from the re- 


bel military, to all the civil departments. The governor, coun- 


eil, aſſembly, and magiſtracy of New Jerſey had deſerted that pro- 


vince. The rebel ſtate in Philadelphia had diſperſed; and the 


_ Congreſs themſelves, giving up all as loſt, fled into Maryland. 


Gen. Mifflin and others attempted in vain to raiſe the militia of 


Pennſylvania, A deputation from the city of Philadelphia had 


waited 
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waited on Congreſs before their flight, and informed them, they 
intended to implore the King's protection, to which the Congreſs 
did not object, All the middle colonies were ready to ſubmit ; 
the loyaliſts from principle, and the rebels from an opinion that 
the Britiſh troops were invincible, The rebellion would have been 
effectually ſuppreſſed by crofiing the Delaware. Every one expect- 


ed it. Boats, pontoons, or rafts, might have been built in a few Howe could 
days, and the Delaware croſſed in a variety of places; the country havecrofied 
was full of proviſions, which the inhabitants were ready to ſupply ; the Dela- 


the Britiſh rroops might have enjoyed more comfortable quarters at 
Lancaſter, Reading, or Philadelphia, than at New York or in the 
Jerſeys ; but without the leaſt apparent neceſſity or reaſon, this 
great opportunity of cruſhing rebellion was neglected. 

He ſhewed no more military judgment in forming his winter can- 
tonments, than he had ſhewn vigour in purſuing his enemy. He 
ſcattered them from Burlington to Now: York, a ſpace of go miles. 
The frontier poſts were committed to foreigners, 1gnorant of the 
language of the country, The commander at Trenton was brave, 


but totally unfit for his ſtation. He was obſtinate, paſſionate, and 


inceſſantly intoxicated with ſtrong liquors. The other at Borden- 
town was equally brave, and a good ſoldier, but unacquainted with 
the people of the country and their character, and of courſe liable 


to be deceived in his intelligence. Theſe poſts, with only the De- 


laware between them and the enemy, were the weakeſt in number 


of the whole line, without a fingle redoubt or entrenchment to de- 
fend them in caſe of an attack. Col. Rhall at Trenton had only 


1200 Heſſians; and Col. Donop at Bordentown, White Horſe, and 
Burlington, only 2000. In this weak ſtate the frontier poſts, the 


poſts of moſt danger, were left by the commander in chief, whilſt 


the other poſts were made ſtronger and ſtronger, as they receded 
from the enemy, and conſequently as their danger decreaſed. The 
poſt at Princetown was under a brigadier general; thoſe at Brunſ- 


wick and Amboy under two major generals; that at New York 


under the commander in chief, ak 
Waſhington knowing the extent and defenceleſs ſtate of the Bri- 


tiſh cantonments, meditated an aſſault on Trenton to recover the 


ſpirits of his troops, and to take off the terror impreſſed upon them 
by repeated defeats. To draw Col. Donop from Bordentown, and 
prevent his ſupporting Rhall, he ſent 450 militia, many of them 


boys, picked up in Philadelphia, Gloceſter, and Salem counties, 


to Mount Holly, not to fight, but to fly, as ſoon as they had mii- 
led Donop. The plan. ſucceeded, Donop marched againſt this in- 
ſignificant rebel party, with his whole corps, 80 left at Bordentown 
excepted, down to Mount Holly, 12 miles from his own poſt, and 
18 from Trenton, the poſt he ought to have been at hand to ſup- 

rt. The rebels diſperfed on his approach, yet inſtead of return- 
ing to ſupport Rhall, he loitered two days abour Burlington with- 
out an enemy to oppoſe. Waſhington ſaw the moment of ſucceſs, 
croſſed the Delaware with 2800 men, and aſſaulted Trenton. Rhall 
was unprepared, though he had repeated information of the enc- 
my's * and had repulſed their advanced guard the evening 


orders, attentiye only to loading their waggons, in order to fly. 
FE > X 2 Rhall 


n vain he attempted to form his men; they were deaf to 


WAarc, 


Donop out. 
witted by 
Waſhing- 


ton. 
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Rhall was killed, and near 1000 of his men taken priſoners. As the 

rebel general, though ſucceſsful, dreaded the approach of Gen, 

Leſlie from Princetown, and Col. Donop from Mount Holly, he 

fled in haſte again over the Delaware. He had no thoughts-of tak- 

ing up quarters in Jerſey, not doubting, from the great ſuperiority 

of the Britiſh, that the important poſts on the Delaware would be 
re-occupied, and ſtrongly fortified. Common ſenſe pointed out 

this opinion to Wathington ; but nothing was done by the Britiſh 
commander that common ſenſe pointed out : his policy was too 

deep for common underſtandings. Inſtead of the two neareſt corps 

marching to regain what was fo fooliſhly loſt, Col. Donop aban- 

doned his poſit, and retreated to Gen. Leſlic at Princetown. 'Theſe 

when united, though much ſuperior to Waſhington, and no enemy 

to moleſt them, waited till Gen. Grant joined them from Brunt- 

wick, This timid conduct invited Waſhington. After waiting 8 

days, and finding no attempt to repoſſeſs the banks of the Delaware, 

he croſſed it again, and marched to Trenton with 4000 men, Lord 
Cornwallis had now arrived at Princetown from New York ; he 

marched againſt Waſhington with the corps of Grant, Leſlie and 

Donop, a force greatly ſuperior to the rebel general, and came up 

: with him at Trenton in the evening, intending to attack in the 
ee morning; but Waſhington ſenſible of his inferiority, lighted up 
dons a ath his fires about midnight, and retreated to the heights of Morris town. 
part of his This he did with ſuch precipitation, that he left a fourth part of 
army. his army, and part of his cannon and baggage behind, which were 
poſted a mile from his camp. Theſe men in the morning ſearch- 

ed in vain for their main body, and on finding themſelves deſerted, 

fled in ſmall parties to Burlington. The rebel general in his retreat 


met the 17th and 55th regiments, the firſt was commanded by Col. 


Mawhood ; this gallant othcer with his fingle regiment, beat back 
the van of the enemy, cut his way through their army, and joined 
Gen. Leſlie. Waſhington proceeded to Morris town; and the Bri- 
tiſh troops returned to Brunſwick, giving up the entire province of 

Welt Jerſey. | 
There was ſomething ſo inexplicable in all theſe tranſactions, 
that men of ſenſe were amazed at their unparalleled abſurdity. 
They could not on any principle of reaſon account for the injudici- 
ous cantonment of the troops; for the leaving ſo ſmall a force in the 
frontier poſts ; for the neglecting to fortify theſe poſts neareſt the e- 
nemy and moſt in danger; for the placing the Britiſh, and the 
troops in the greateſt numbers fartheſt from the enemy ; for the not 
retaking the poſts on the banks of the Delaware, as theſe poſts co- 
vered the whole province of Jerſey, the river forming an excellent 
barrier againſt the enemy ; and —— for not diſarming the diſaf- 
- fected, and inviting the loyal to aſſiſt in the defence of the colony. 
Howe's bad It was incomprehenſible to them that a Britiſh commander, at the 
be ne head of 30,000 veteran and victorious troops, ſhould ſuffer an army 
ihe Jeter of undiſciplined rebels, not a fixth part of his own numbers, to re- 
inexplicable main in a province ſo lately in his firm poſſeſſion; much leſs to com- 
pel him to abandon that province. When the friends of govern- 
ment reflected on the pernicious conſequences that muſt naturally 
attend thoſe groſs miſtakes, they were ſtruck with grief and deſpair: 
| : they 
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they ſaw that ſuch miſtakes would revive the almoſt extinguiſhed 
ſpirit of rebellion. | 

Waſhington ſaw that during the winter his fituation required en- 
terpriſe, that would keep his men in action, and raiſe their ſpirits, | 
whilſt it harraſſed the Britiſh army. Though his numbers were 1 
truly contemptible, he always took poſt near the Britiſh army, he tucen Howe 
was inceſſantly inſulting, ſurpriſing, and cutting off their piquets and Waſh - 
and out poſts. No inclemency of weather, no difficulty deterred ington. 
him. Amboy, Bonumtown, and Brunſwick were in a manner 
beſieged. In the opinion of many able officers, far more men were 
cut off, than wonld have been loſt in an attack on Waſhington's 
whole force; which at this time was leſs than 4000 undicipiined 
troops, and might have been defeated and diſperſed without any dit- 
ficulty, by a fifth part of the Britiſh army. Such was the policy of 
the rebel chief, while that of the Britiſh general formed a perfect 
contraſt to it. Deſtitute of every idea of military enterpriſe, he 
ſuffered his inferior enemy, for 6 months, to remain within 25 
miles of his head quarters without moleſtation, and continually to 
inſult and diſtreſs him with impunity, 

From December 1776, to the middle of June 1777, the Britiſh 
troops were in this diſagreeable ftuation. The rebels made every 
exertion to recruit, but had httle ſucceſs ; many of the militia 
when drafted, fled to places where they were not known ; and when 
embocied, often deſerted in whole companies. Until June, Wath- 
ington had not 8000, militia included ; the rebels could never col- 
lect their force till the middle of that month. This ſhould have dic- 
tated an early campaign to the Britiſh commander, but he did not 
open it till the 12th of June. On that day he aſſembled his troops 
at Brunſwick ; Waſhington was on a hill above Quibbleton, ꝙ miles 
from Brunſwick, on the north {ide of the Rariton, with leſs than 
booo undiſciplined and badly appointed troops, with a corps under 
Sullivan of 2000 men at Princetown, His camp was neither inac- 
ceſſible nor fortified ; it was ſtrong and defenſible in front, being 
guarded by the Rariton, and the hill ſteep and difficult of acceſs ; 
but on his rear towards the mountains, and on his right towards Waſhine- 
the Delaware, not at all impracticable. There were wide and good ton's piio- 
roads around it, leading from Brunſwick on both fides of the river. tion at 
The Britiſh commander marched in two columns to Middlebuſh Quibbleron 
and Hillſborough, two villages lying in the low level country, per- deſeribed. 
fectly overlooked by Waſhington, on the ſouth fide of the Rariton, 
keeping that river, not then fordable, between him and the enemy. 
He took only proviſions for a few days from Brunſwick. The pon- 
toons and flat boats were left at Brunſwick ; and the fleet lay ready 
at Staten iſland to receive the army. From theſe circumſtances, or 
knowing by ſome other means, that Sir William Howe did not in- 
tend to croſs the Delaware, and that he was not anxious to bring on 
an action, Waſhington remained at his eaſe, inſulting and harraſſing 
the Britiſh piquets. 1 
On the approach of the Britiſh, Sullivan fled from Princeton 
in a panic to the Delaware. and began to embark his men; but he 
was ſtopped by an order from Wathington, and took poſt at Flem- 
ington. From the 14th to the 19th, both armies remained in theſe 
poſitions, during which the Britith general, to leave ſome monu- 
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ment of his adm and military ſtill behind him, erected three large 


proof of Sir redoubts, which he left undemoliſhed, to be fortified by the enemy. 
W. Howe's The affairs of the rebels were low and critical at this time. Gates 


wiſdom, 


had not 5000, nor Waſhington 8000 men including militia. Gen, 
Burgoyne was approaching from the north, and Sir William Howe 
had 17,000 men in the field, in the face of his contemptible enemy, 
Gen. Howe might have had 24,000 men to attack Waſhington's 
camp had he choſe it, and yet have left $478 men to defend New. 
York, having at that time 29,458 effectives under his command. 
Aſſaulting Waſhington's camp, or cutting off his ſupplies, or if he 
had eſcaped, a vigorous purſuit after him, muſt have had the moſt 
favourable conſequences. Waſhington muſt have been cut off from 
his magazines to the weſtward of Philadelphia ; the rebel poſts on 
the North river muſt have fallen; and our northern army muſt 
have been ſaved. Gen. Howe returned to Brunſwick June 19th, 
and to Amboy the 22d, ſuffering the rear of his healthy, ſpirited, 
and ſuperior army, to be inſulted by the rebels, and on the 3oth, 


he paſſed his army over to Staten ifland. —Such manceuvres ſurpaſs 


all military ſkill ; nay all human underſtanding. Why did he make 
fuch r preparations for croffing the Delaware, and yet not 
eroſs it? Why did he poſt himſelf on the ſouth ſide of the Rariton, 
which put it out of his power to attack the enemy? Why did he 
not march round either on the north or ſouth ſide, and attack that 
enemy in rear? or Why did hie not with his vaſtly ſuperior army, 
cut off his ſupplies and ſtarve him? or croſs the Delaware and cut 
off all his magazines and reſources ? Waſhington fought for theſe ma- 


gazines in September, and would have fought for them in June, or | 


loſt them. Philadelphia was then altogether defenceleſs both by 
land and water; and there were no rebel troops to defend the ma- 
gazines in Pennſylvania.—But the Britiſh general was too honour- 
able to take rebels at ſuch diſadvantages. | 

Now comes the Cheſapeak voyage, the ſource of all our mif- 
fortunes ! : | | 

His motives for this fatal expedition, are a myſtery, and likely 
to remain ſo. He perfectly well knew the delays and difficulties he 


| ſhould meet with in his voyage; Mr. Galloway forewarned him of 
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them, ſee his evidence. Vet he purſued it, though it preſumptu- 


ouſly ſuperſeded the plan that had the approbation of his ſovereign. 


He embarked the troops July 5th. The troops remained pent 
vp in the unhealthy holds of veſſels, in the hotteſt ſeaſon of the 
year, until the 23d, without the leaſt apparent cauſe. That day 
he ſailed from the Hook, but meeting the ſouth weſt winds, as had 
been foretold, he did not arrive off the capes of Delaware till the 
30th, Here, had he been inclined to render his ſouthern voyage 
as little injurious as poſſible, he would have failed up the Delaware; 
for the wind was fair at ſouth weſt. Waſhington was ſtill in New 
2 believing it impothble he could deſert the northern army. 

ud iſland and Billingſport had only 210 militia in them both; 
there were no regular continental troops in Pennſylvania, except a 
few recruiting parties; the floating batteries were not manned, nor 
the lower chevaux de frize placed in the river; the chain was not 
finiſhed ; the paſſage from the capes to Philadelphia was open; 


Redbank was neither fortified nor occupied: in ſhort, there was 
| nothing 
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nothing to oppoſe the taking of Mud iſland, the rebel water guard, 
and the city of Philadelphia, The Congreſs and the rebel ſtate 
were ready to fly a ſecond time. But all theſe favourable circum- 
ſtances were loſt upon the Britiſh general. He rather choſe, yet 
longer, to combat the uncertainties of the ocean, than to ſurprize the 
rebels who were unprepared to receive him. He therefore proceed- 
ed round to Elk, where he arrived the 23d of Auguſt. 
Perhaps he now thought he had carried his military farce too far. 
His infantry and cavalry had been near two months pent up in veſ- The horſes 
ſels, feeding on ſalt proviſions only, in a ſouthern climate, in the _ by 
hotteſt months of the year, his horſes feeding on peaſe, and on a aue _ 
ſhort allowance-of water, many of them dead, and the reſt utterly * 
unfit for ſervice. | ; 
The army landed the 25th, but could not move, the horſes were 
either dead or wanted time to recruit. They did not march from 
Pencadder till September 8th, and paſſing thro' Newark, Hocke- 
ſon, and New. Garden, arrived the roth at Kennet ſquare, Waſh- 
ington on the 8th had marched from Wilmington to Chad's ford, 
and taken a ſtrong poſt on the heights of Brandywine, on the eaſt 
fide, 6 miles from Kennet ſquare, 
The Britiſh general to arrive on this ſpot, had waſted idly and 
wantonly 12 weeks; he had % his enemy, who was in his fight 
at Hillſborough to combat the elements, to go in the neareſt courſe 
boo miles, and in the courſe of his traverſe failing more than 2000, 
to 2zeet that enemy again, poſted on ſtronger ground, and with 
double their former force. Waſhington had now 16,000 men, the 


rebels had obtained this number by univerfally circulating that Sir 


William Howe had left America, and that the recruits were only 
wanted, to drive the remnant of the Britiſh at New York from the 
Continent, This, though falſe, had the intended effect, Gen. 
Howe's going to ſea for ſo many weeks, giving it the ſemblance of 
truth, The Britiſh left marched round by the forks of Brandywine 
to attack the right of the rebel army, and Gen. Knyphauſen with 
the Britiſh right paſſed the Brandywine to attack them in front. 
The rebels were totally routed. They fled in ſcattered parties to 
Philadelphia, Lancaſter, and Reading; and Wafhington with a 
corps he was able to keep together, fled to Cheſter with his can- 
non and baggage. Here he remained till next morning, within 8 
miles of the Britiſh, and then marched by Derby to Philadelphia ; 
many of his ſcattered troops never joined him. Here he ſtaid 3 
days to collect ſome of his men, and recruit from his magazines, 
the ſtores he had loſt in battle. On the third day he marched up 
the north fide of the Schuylkill, croſſed at Swede's ford, and paſſed 
to the Lancaſter road. During this time the Britiſh general as uſual 
remained with arms folded; and in careleſs indolence for five days on | 
the field of battle. When the left column of the Britiſh had turned Gen. Howe 
Waſhington's right flank, his whole army was hemmed in: Gen, might have 
Knyphauſen and the Brandywine in front ; Sir William Howe and Wo _ 
Lord Cornwallis on his right: the Delaware on his rear; and Chriſti- "no "ge 
ana river on his left. He was obliged to retreat 23 miles by Chef- 
ter to Philadelphia; when the Britiſh lay within 18 miles of it. 
Had Gen. Howe detached Knyphauſen's column in purſuit _ 
next morning, Waſhington might with cafe have been — 1, 
1 either 
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either at the heights of Crum Creek 9g miles, at Derby 14, or at 
Philadelphia 18 miles from the Britiſh camp; or the Schuylkiil 
might have been paſſed at Gray's ferry, only 70 yards over, and 
Philadelphia with the rebel magazines taken; if Gen. Howe had 
not witely left his pohtoons at New York as uſeleſs. Any of theſe 
movements muſt have deſtroyed the rebel army. | 
Waſhington now advanced by the Lancaſter road; the Britiſh 
general meditated a ſecond battle; the rebel vanguard was defeated, 
But what is human reſolution ! How eafily is it diverted from its 
purpoſe ! A fall of rain prevented the intended attack. Some men 
thought the rain was a circumſtance in favour of diſciplined troops, 
who would take more care of their ammunition than undiſciplined 
men. The Britiſh general thought otherwiſe. His troops were 
called from the attack ; and the enemy eſcaped ; but loſt all their 
great and ſmall ammunition. September 26th, Lord Cornwallis 
Loyalty of entered Philadelphia'; the Congreſs fled to York, and the rebel 
Philadel= ſtate to Lancaſter, His entry was truly triumphant. The Roman 
— citizens never received a victorious general with greater acclama- 
tions, than the loyal citizens of Philadelphia did his lordſhip. 
Mud iſland fort and the rebel water guard now became the ob- 
jects of attack; as they cut off the communication between the ar- 
my and the fleet, now in the Delaware, having come round from 
Cheſapeak. To prevent an attack on Mud iſland by batteries on 
ſhore, the rebels had cut. the dykes of Province and Blackeleys 
iſlands and let in the water. It was neceſſary to repair the dykes, 
and ſtop out the water before batteries could be erected. A gentle- 
man of influence offered to effect theſe repairs in a few days. This 
was pointed out to the commander in chief, but from a motive un- 
known to this day, they were not permitted to be made. The men 
working in water and ſoft mud laboured in vain. The work they 
did in the reflux of the tide, the influx waſhed away; a month was 
ſhamefully waſted, and no progreſs made. Whilſt this conteſt be- 
tween the general and tide was going on, Lieut. Col. Sterling took 
poſſeſſion of Billingſport, and ſeeing the neceſſity of taking poſt at 
EKedbank, deſired permiſſion to occupy it, but it was not granted 
Lt. C. Stir- him. When the rebels poſſeſſed Billingſport, Redbank was of no 
ling fre, conſequence to them; but when Billingſport was loft, Redbank be- 
vented from . , - 1 
occupying Came of the greateſt importance. It was now the only key to Mu 
Redbank. ifland fort ; the only ſpot from which that fort could be reinforced, 
relieved, or ſupplied ; without poſſeſſing it, they could not protect 
their water guard, which could lie in no part of the river, but un- 
der the cannon of this poit. Lieut. Col. Sterling ſaw this, but 
his repreſentation had no effect. Ihe rebels improved upon oui 
| neglect, and inſtantly fortified it. Waſhington gave 100/, bounty 
to every rebel ſoldier who ſerved in Mud ifland fort; the preſerv- 
ö ing it was of the utmoſt importance to him; as it cut off the com- 
munication between the Britiſh fleet and army. The rebels in it 
were relieved every 6 hours from Redbank ; it held out fix weeks, 
from our blunders in not occupying Redbank, and from not al 
lowing the dykes of Province and Blackeleys iſlands to be repaired. 
A gloom appeared in the countenances of the*beſt officers. The 
general himſelf at laſt was alarmed, and detached Col. Donop to 
attack Redbank, now flrongly fortified and defended by 800 meu. 
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the ditch 6 feet wide and 3 in — the mound not 4 feet high, 
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But let us take the general's own account of the attack ; © Ofo- 
ber 25th 1777, Col. Donop made the beſt diſpoſition, and led 


16 
5 


Deſcription 


“ on the troops in the moſt gallant manner to the affault. They of Redbank 


% driven into an interior intrenchment, which could not be forced 
« without ladders, being 8 or 9 feet high, with a parapet boarded 


„ and fraiſed. The detachment in moving up, and returning 


« from the attack were much galled by the enemies gallies and 
« floating batteries.” Had Lieur, Col. Sterling been permitted to 
occupy Redbank, Donop and near 400 men would have been ſaved, 
Mud iſland muſt have been taken, and the rebel water guard de- 
ſtroyed, with but a triffing loſs. — - : 

After this repulſe, the general was forced to apply for that aſſiſ- 
tance he lad ſo lately rejected. Lord Cornwallis fent for the gen- 
tleman who had offered to repair the dykes. This he chearfully 
complied with, and though the breaches were now double the ſize, 
the repairs were compleated in ſix days. The batteries were then 
erected with eaſe, aud opened November 1oth, and Mud ifland 
fort taken poſſeſſion of by the Britiſh the 15th, fix weeks after their 
arrival at Philadelphia. 5 ” 

The general's own account ſeems to juſtify what the rebels have 
called the ſurpriſe at German town; he fays, © at 3 in the morning 


the 4th of October, the patroles diſcovered the enemy's approach, 
% and upon the communication of this intelligence, the army was im- 


% mediately ordered under arms.” If the general received other 
5 intelligence, he has not as uſual mentioned it in his letter; 
by his own account it ſeems as if he had not received any ſach in- 
telligence, otherwiſe he could not have been ſo infenfible to the 
ſafety of his army, as not to order it under arms till the approach 
of the rebels. 5 5 
When the Britiſh retired to winter quarters in Philadelphia, 
Waſhington approached nearer them, to White Marſh. He en- 
camped on a hill; a valley and ſandy run in front; to the ſouth 
and eaſt an abbattis of trees, their top branches pointed and lying 
outwards. The ground was ſtrong and difficult of approach on 
theſe ſides. But on his rear on the north and north weſt, the ap 


| 6 75 eaſy and unfoxtiſied. December 4th, Sir William marched 


s if to attack Waſhington. He defeated two bodies of rebels of 


looo men each. He made ſome movements on the enemy's front, 


aſhington from his baggage and proviſions, whieh lay five miles 
diſtant. Waſhington dreaded this and was prepared for flight. 
But the Britiſh general returned to Philadelphia on the 8th, highly 
eenſured by all, who knew the ground on which Waſhington was 
encamped, and the variety of excellent roads that led round to his 
rear; it was even well known that Waſhington's army was in the 
greateſt confuſion and fright, and night and day prepared to fly. 
After this fortunate deliverance, Waſhington took up his winter 


carried an extenſive outwork, from whence the enemy were fortification 


Pofition at 
White 
marſh ; _ 
might have 
beat Waſh- 


right and left; but none on their rear, where they were vulnerable ington. 
without difficulty. By the fame movement he would have cut off 


quarters at Valley Forge. With immenſe labour he raiſed wooden 
huts, covered with ſtraw and earth; which formed very uncomfor- 


table quarters. On the eaſt and ſouth an entrenchment was made; 


very 
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| very narrow and might have been eafily beat down by cannon, 
Poſition at Two redoubts were alſo begun, but never compleated. The 
Valley Schuylkill was on his left, with a bridge acroſs. His rear moſtly 
Forge. covered by an impaſſible precipice, formed by Valley Creek, hav- 
ing only a narrow paſſage near the Schuylkill. On the right, his 
camp acceſſible with ſome difficulty. But the approach on his 
front was on ground nearly on a level with his camp. His head 

quarters 20 miles from Philadelphia. | | 
It is difficult to give an adequate deſcription of his miſery in this 
ſituation. His army was deſtitute of almoſt every neceſſary of 
cloathing, nay almoſt naked; and very often on ſhort allowance of 
proviſions ; an extreme mortality raged in his hoſpitals, and none 
of the moſt proper medecines to relieve them. There were perpe- 
tual deſertions of parties from him of 10 to+50 at a time. In three 
months he had not 4000 men, who were by no means to be termed 
effectives. In this infirm and dangerous ſtate he continued from 
December to May ; during all which time the Britiſh in great health 


| 
| 
| 
| 


and ſpirits lay inactive in Philadelphia: permitting the rebels to . 
diltrels the royal inhabitants on every fide of the Britiſh lines, de- 
ſtroying mills, ſeizing grain, horſes and cattle; and impriſoning, 
whipping, branding, and killing the unhappy, but loyal people, : 
who at every riſk were daily ſupplying the army, navy, and inha- 1 
bitants within the Britiſh lines, with all the neceflaries and luxuries 1 
of the country. Every military man, and every man of eommon ; 
ſenſe, who. knew the Anas the two armies, and the feeble ſtate P 
of the rebels, expected to ſee Waſhington's camp ſtormed or be- h 

ſieged, particularly in March, April and May, when the EN 
of winter was gone, knowing that to attack it was eaſy and a buſi- p 
neſs of little riſk. Waſhington often had not 3 days proviſion in : 
his camp, and at times not enough for one day. On his left the 8 
Schuylkill impaſſable but over the bridge; on his rear lay Valley , 
Creek with the precipice and narrow paſs ; on his front and on his x 
. Tight he could be approached on equal terms. The ſituation of F 
_ have his camp favoured the Britiſh either in ſtorming or beſieging him. 5 
en up Poſting 2000 men, on a commanding ground near, the bridge, on *. 
Wathing- the north fide of the Schuylkill, rendered his eſcape on the left im- * 
ton at Val- poſſible; 2000 men poſted on a like ground oppoſite the narrow * 


ac Forge. paſs, effectually prevented a retreat by his rear; and 5 or 6000 men By 
placed on the front and right of his camp, deprived him of flight 

on thoſe ſides. The poſitions were ſuch, that if any of the corps 

were attacked, they could have been inſtantly ſupported. Under f 

ſuch propitious circumſtances, what mortal could doubt of ſucceſs! . 

But neither the diſtreſſes of the loyaliſts, the millions he was wal- 
ting, the proſpect of glory, nor the duty he owed his King and 2 


S - 


| | country, could prevail on the Britiſh commander to quit the 1 
| deluſive pleaſures of the long room and pharo table. 10 
| : Britiſh and Rebel Force in 1776. 1 | r 
| Dates. : Britiſh Rebel Bauperiority of fid 
i x Troops. Troops. Brit. Troops. pr 
il Auguſt - 24,000 16,000 8000 
| November - 26,900 | 4500 22, 400 
December - 27,700 3300 24, 400 
? | | "Þritifh 
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fave the colonies, obtained general belief in America. 
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= Britiſh and Rebel Force in 1777. 


Dates | Britiſh Rebel Superiority of 
| Troops. Troops. Brit. Troops. 
March - += 27,000 4500 22,500 
June, July - 30,000 8000 2 2,000 
September 30, ooo 16,000 14,000 
December - 30,000 10, 500 19, 500 


Britiſh and Rebel Force in 1778. 


5 2 6000 Waſhington in Pennſyly, 
ren March 29,500 Britiſhe { 2500 Gates in Connecticut. | 


Superiority of Britiſh Troops —  — 21,000 


— . 


Lokp HOWE's NEGOCIATIONS. 
And Naval Conduct. | 


T has been ſaid that his lordſhip's friends ſolicited, and we are 
ſure his lordſhip accepted the naval command in America. The 

terms of accommodation were adjuſted according to his lordſhip's 
own ideas of right, and of what in his opinion, the Americans 
ought with gratitude to embrace. The minds of the people, and , 
even of the army, were ſo favourably diſpoſed to negotiation and wat 
peace, that Waſhington's troops on the very report of a treaty had anxious for 
nearly diſbanded; to prevent which, and to perſuade them the King peace, and 
had no gracious intentions towards them, and to keep them fixed in their army 
rebellion, Waſhington gave it out in public orders to the army, — 
that there was no treaty in agitation, though he had juſt ſent Lord 
and Gen. Howe's propoſals to Congreſs. Vet the earneſt wiſhes of 
the people for an accomodation, forced the rebel Congreſs to ſend 
a deputation to confer with Lord Howe on his powers to redreſs 
their grievances. On the return of theſe deputies,. the Congreſs to 
deſtroy even the idea of a peace, publiſhed, * that Lord Howe's 
« Commiſſion contained no other authority of importance, than 
é that of granting pardons, with ſuch exceptions as the King's 
„ Commiſſioners ſhould think proper to make, and to declare A- 
„ merica, or any part of it, to be, in the King's peace, upon 
„ ſubmiſſion.” Theſe falſhoods were univerſally publiſhed and 
circulated under the name and authority of the Congreſs, to im- 
preſs upon the minds of the people another ſet of falſhoods, by the 
frequent repetition of which, they, together with the oppoſition in 
England, had already deluded the people into rebellion. Theſe 
were, that government zever intended to redreſs American griev- 
* ances ; that they were determined to tax the coloniſts w/thout 
* their conſent ; ind that they had in direct object the eſtabliſhment 
* of an abſolute tyranny over theſe ſtates,” Declarations of Con- 
greſs, July and September 1776. | — 

Lord Howe, though it was his duty to expoſe and refute the in- 
fidious falſity of theſe declarations of Congreſs, allowed them to 
prevail without contradiction; by which bad policy the deceptions 
that Britain was averſe to accommodation, and was reſolved to en · 


* 
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His proclamations confirmed, inſtead. of refuting the rebel decla- 
rations. His firſt contained only a hint of his power to grant 
* pardons, and to reſtore the colonies to the peace of the king.” 
And the ſecond, only fignified his defire “ to'confer with his Ma- 
& jeſty's well affected ſubjects; that his Majeſty was diſpoſed to 
direct a reviſion of his royal inſtructions; and to concur in a 
© reviſal of all acts by which his ſubjects may think themſelves ag- 
„ grieved.” Theſe proclamations of his lordſhip's, ſcarcely offered 
Ld. Howe to the mind one certain or preciſe idea ; they were compoſed of no- 
equivocal & thing but hints and intimations ; and as has been truly ſaid, they 
3 rs rather confirmed all thoſe falſhoods, fo aſſiduouſly propagazed by 
—_ x21:c} the Congreſs, than refuted them, His lordſhip's propoſitions ſhould 
ws 3 have been clear, open, deciſive and direct; *! not given to an 
impatient people in drawling columns of uncertain, heſitating, 
creeping phraſes, expreſſed, as they had been concei ved, in doubt 
and confuſion. The aukward and reterved. glimpſes that he gave 
them of redreſs, appeared to the warm, agitated minds of the colo- 
niſts, the ambiguous and ſuſpicious language of treachery and de- 
ceit. His lordſhip no doubt meant well; but there was not a man 
in the world more unfit for a negociator. — 
Yet his lordſhip thought proper to be more. open, communica- 
tive and direct to the rebel Congreſs, if we ought to give credit to 
his private meſſage ſent by Gen. Sullivan; “ that he and his bro- 
ther had ull porvers to compromiſe the diſpute between Great 
„Britain and America, upon terms advantageous to both; and 
that the obtaining thoſs terms had detained him two months in 
„England.“ It has been well remarked on theſe paſſages, that to 
the rebels, who were reſolved to reject all propoſals with contempt, 


he was explicit, but to the well affected, (that is two thirds of the 


Americans) who wiſhed to embrace them with cordiality, he was 
equivocal and obſcure. Þ nk» ; 7 


On Deſtroying the Rebel Reſources by Sea. | 

No rebel harbour between Boſton and Charleſtown could have 

Neglected reliſted a tenth a part of his fleet, yet naval expeditions againſt them 
to block up never were attempted, Even the port of Philadelphia, for 14 
the rebel months after his arrival in America was only defended by a half fi- 
Ports. niſhed battery of 7 ordinary guns. The ports of Egg harbour within 
one day's fail of his head quarters; Sinepuxent, Matchapungo, 

and Rock inlet within two days ſail; and the ports in Cheſapeak 

and Albemarle ſound were totally defenceleſs; yet there the rebel 

naval force and trade remained undiſturbed. Some. frigates were 

ſent to the mouth of the Delaware, but were only once ſeen, ſo high 


up as Reedy iſland, their proper ſtation. Others were ſent off the | 


heſapeak and South Carolina to cruiſe for rich tobacco and indigs 
ſhips, but every thing elſe was thought unworthy of notice. Theſe 
cruiſers were 1n a great meaſure unſucceſsful ; the rebels waited fa- 


vourable opportunities; the high gales that blew our frigates off 


the coaſt, opened a paſſage for the rebel trade. 
_ Albemarle ſound not being blocked up, North Carolina was ſup- 
plied with ſalt, the country abounds in hogs, and the rebel commul- 
faries laid up magazines of ſalt proviſions at Suffolk. From Sut- 


e e e e the mouth of che. Nanemonds d 
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to a Nobleman, and a letter to Lord Howe: Thoſe who wiſh to 


pitch, by your magnificent harangues in the ſenate, and your libe- tion fromG. 
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the Cheſapeak to the head of the Elk, and from thence in waggons 
to Valley Forge. Theſe ſupplies juſt ſaved Waſhington's army Rebel army 
from famine. All' theſe circumſtances were pointed out to the Bri- how ſup- 
tiſn general, and of courſe we may preſume were known to the ad- Plied. 
miral. The method of preventing this ſupply was alſo pointed 
out. A fingle frigate at the mouth of Nanſemond, another at the 
Tangier iflands, with 2 ſmall armed veſſels up James river, would 
have ſtopped the navigable part of the tranſportation, and the car- 
riage by land was impracticable, being 400 miles; for waggons 
and horſes are ſcarce in that country, and the roads in winter im- 
paſſable. Notwithſtanding all this information, no frigates were 
ſent to the Tangiers or Nanſemond, and by this neglect Waſhing- 
ton's army was ſaved from ruin. | 

If his lordſhip had taken advice, and properly blockaded the re- 
bel ports, American produce could not have been tranſported to 
Europe, nor could ſupplies have been carried from Europe to enable 
the Americans to continue their unnatural rebellion : and had his 
lordſhip, when his fleet was ſuperior, attacked Count d'Eſtaign in 
the ſummer 1778, when the- French fleet was diſabled and within 
a few hours ſail of Sandy Hook, that commander would not at this 
time have been ſupporting the rebellion in our ſouthern colonies, 
and in all probability Spain would have been deterred from joining 
in the confederacy againſt us. | | 


The ſubſtance of the two laſt articles is chiefly taken from Letters 


ſee the whole are referred to theſe pamphlets. 


AMILIUS SCAURUS 
Ou the Expedition from Canada, and Lieut, Gen, Burgoyne's Evidence. 
| ' Addreſſed to Gen, Burgoyne, 


T HEN you received the command of the northern expedi- High natio- 
tion, the public expectation was raiſed to the higheſt nal expecta- 


ral promiſes of active and extenſive operation in the field. The Burgoyne. 
miniſtry were as ſanguine as the mob, and rejoiced beyond meaſure, 2 
that they had at laſt found an opportunity 5 employing a confiden- 
tial general, not only unconnected with oppoſition, but zealous in 
the cauſe of the fupremacy of the Britiſh legiſlature. But it was 
not ſufficient that our expectations ſhould be raiſed ; the fears of 
the enemy were to be encreaſed in the ſame proportion. To pro- 
duce this effect, a proclamation was publiche at Ticonderoga, 
which out thundered all your great guns, numerous and noiſy as 
they were. You there aſſumed the form of an offended Jupiter. 
Vengeance and death were in your right hand—peace and forgi- 
veneſs in your left. The time ſeemed to be come, when rebellion 
was to be ſwept from the face of the earth, by the irreſiſtible vigour 
of your outſtretched arm, attended as it was to be in its awful pro- 
greſs, by the bleſſing of providence on the one fide, and the ſavages 
of Canada on the other. This proclamation, though mighty ſub- 
lime, was looked upon by the illiterate Americans as —_— ob- 

| ws : cure. 


170 Scaurus, on the Canada Expedition, and Burgeyne's Evidence, 


ſcure. You thought proper therefore, a few months afterwards, 
Proclama- to elucidate it by a very clear commentary, written at Saratoga, 
tion & ſur- The public admired the happy variety of ſtile that diſtinguiſhed 
render con- thoſe two performances. They concluded you to be a ve d 
— Pp 5. They co! y ry goo 
author, but recollected, with ſurpriſe, that they had once dreamed 
vou was a great general. This illufon, though vaniſhed from 
their minds, ſeems ſtill to keep poſſeſſion of yours: for though we 
are now groaning under the weight of thoſe misfortunes which your 
defeat has brought upon us, you are not contented, Sir, with e- 
ſcaping the indignation of your country, you boldly ſtep forward 
In the Senate, and inſiſt upon your claim to its applauſe, I think 
in prudence you ſhould have delayed this claim a little time longer. 
Engliſh ears are not yet ſufficiently prepared for it. Allow a few 
more precedents to be eſtabliſhed, and then you may make it with 
ſafety and ſucceſs : for with an adminiſtration of cowards, and an 
oppoſition of bullies, diſappointment and diſgrace will ſoon become 
the beſt titles to approbation and reward. | 
You, Sir, took the earlieſt meaſures to obtain the patronage of 
the latter of thoſe reſpectable bodies; for the moment you ſurren- 
dered your arms to the rebels, you reſolved to ſacrifice your princi- 
ples to the oppoſition. The ſacrifice met with the moſt propitious 
acceptance, for it came accompanied with the worſt tidings this 
country ever heard. You had done a deed, that ſecured even the 
forgiveneſs of Col. Barre, for all your paſt offences. In reading 
the convention at Saratoga, he forgot that you had once been a 
ſtickler for the honour of a Britiſh ſoldier. | 
Whoſhouts This ſtep being taken, the next conſideration was to determine 
bear the Who ſhould bear the blame of thoſe misfortunes, which, you was 
blame of reſolved ſhould not be imputed to you. Sir William Howe, Sir 


his misfor- Guy Carleton, and the American ſecretary, preſented themſelves | 


nes. at firſt, as the parties among whom it would be proper to divide 
the whole. All your letters ſhew, that, for a time, you attribut- 

ed your want of ſucceſs entirely to the failure of that co-operation 

which you expected from Gen. Howe's army. This was the lan- 

guage you held to the miniſter, to your army, and even to vir 

illiam Howe himſelf. You ſpoke it in the moſt clear and unam- 

biguous manner in your meſſage to Sir Henry Clinton, by Capt. 


« up your communication with Ticonderoga, had you not expect- 
t ed a co-operating army at Albany.” Now, had you not given 
up your communication with Ticonderoga, it is clear you could 
never have been forced to ſurrender your army. The whole of 
your misfortune then, if we may believe yourſelf, was entirely ow- 
ing to Gen, Howe's failure in the expected co-operation. 

Strong as this ground of defence may at firit fight appear, you 
were obliged, for prudential reaſons, totally to deſert it, and aban- 
don every advantage you could derive from it. Sir William Howe 
had now left the King's ſtandard to its own fortune in America, and 
had returned to look for laurels under the banners of oppoſition. 
He was of a weight and ſtanding in the corps, which you, though 
a hopeful recruit, could not poſſibly pretend to rival ; it was there- 
fore neceſſary to give up every idea of criminating him, before you 
could procure the concurrence of the whole party in defendin 170 

' o it 


Campbell, when you declared that“ you would not have given 
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With regard to Sir Guy Carleton, it had been given out by your 
friends that he had been greatly dcficient in making the neceſſary 


preparations for the commencement of your campaign, and ſhame- Then Care 
is leton. 


fully dilatory in forwarding to you the ſupplies and aſſiſtance that 
were afterwards to come from that province, Unfortunately he too 
was connected with a part of the oppoſition, in ſuch a manner as 
made it neceſſary to ſuppreſs this charge, for the ſame reaſons that 
induced you to keep back that againſt Sir William Howe. There 
now remained nothing to lay the blame upon, but your orders from 
the ſecretary of ſtate. Thoſe hopeleſs orders therefore are now to 
be cenſured for every thing you did, and every thing that you omit- 
ted to do- for you marches and your halts for lying by while you 
had a proſpect of ſucceſs, and advancing when you 34 none—and 
finally, for that ſtrangeſt of all ſtrange ideas, that when you could 
proceed no farther, it was better to ſurrender than attempt to re- 
treat. | 5 

The firſt charge againſt you in the conduct of your unfortunate 
expedition, 1s the carrying with you a quantity of artillery ſo to- 
tally incompatible with that celerity of movement, on which your 
ſucceſs entirely depended. It was neceſſary indeed to carry a train 
to Ticonderoga, equal to the reduction of the very ſtrong works 
we expected to meet with there, So far you could have juſtified 
yourſelt even without the example of Sir Guy Carleton; but far- 
ther, you in vain endeavoured to procure his opinion in your fa- 
your. You, and your learned friend Capt. Money, have inform- 
ed the Committee, that artillery kills men at a diſtance, and that 
it makes a greater impreſſion on the enemy's defences, than mere 
muſquetry can effect. Indeed !—It did not require the teſtimony 
of Moſes and the prophets, much leſs that of two men from Sara- 
toga, to convince the moſt incredulous ſenator of the truth of this 
allegation. But you ſhould have recollected, Sir, that the very car- 
riage of this artillery created afterwards the neceſſity of employing 
it. The army was pinned down to attend its motions, and the e- 
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Laft the 
American 
ſecretary. 


normous delays occalioned, in a great degree, by the flowneſs of * 


its progreſs, gave full time to the rebels to recover from their firſt 
panic, and to collect again that army which had been compleatly diſ- 
perſed. Whereas, had you advanced rapidly without encumbrance 
or delay, you would neither have found men to oppoſe, nor works 
to interrupt your progreſs through the country. In point of fact, 
what works did this artillery of yours ever get the better of ? Af- 
ter paſſing Ticonderoga, you met with but one fortified camp of the 
enemy, and all your boaſted artillery never enabled you ro advance 

a ſingle foot beyond it. | | LEY 
But it was not ſufficient to embarraſs yourſelf with every inecum- 
brance that could. retard the progreſs of an army; it was neceſſary, 
in order to complete your plan, to adopt ſuch a route as would add 
to every difficulty, and augment every delay. Inftead of the 
ſtraight and common paſſage by the way of lake George, which it 
never would have occurred to any other officer to have departed 
from, you thought proper, at the expence of much time, and in- 
credible labour, to cut a road through a'piece of ground the moſt 
dificult and impracticable that perbaps all America afforded. You 
ſeemed to be convineed, that to the generality of mankind this 
is meaſure 


— 
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Scaurus, on the Canada Expedition, and Burgoyne's Evidence, 


| meaſure would appear altogether inexplicable, and were therefore 
- pleaſed to communicate to us your motives for a movement fo ex- 


Route. 


Army halts 
a month, 
hen the 
rebels are 
weak. 


tremely eccentric. You were apprehenfive, it ſeems, in the firſt 
place, that the retrograde motion of the army from Skeenſborough 
to Ticonderoga, would abate the panic of the enemy, and at the 
fame time have a bad effect upon the ſpirits of our own troops, 
Your 1 ſeems of a piece with your generalſhip. It muſt 
be in ſome new ſyſtem that you have diſcovered, that a man is moſt 
terrified when it is leaſt poſſible to overtake him, and a ſoldier led 
out of his road in purſuit of an enemy, will feel himſelf dejected or 
depreſſed, if he returns into it after the purſuit is over. Gen. Fra- 
ſer's corps made this retrograde motion from Huberton, and yet I 
3 the grenadiers and light infantry never betrayed the ſmalleſt 
ymptom of the truth of this ſtrange theory of yours : but you are 


further pleaſed to expreſs your opinion, that had you gone by the 
lake, the enemy would have delayed you greatly by making a ſtand 


at fort George; and in this opinion all your witneſſes are pleaſed 


to concur. Now let us ſtate the premiſes from which this conclu- 
fion is drawn. : | 

The rebels had fled from Ticonderoga, where they had collected 
all the force it was poſſible for them to afſemble—where they had 
works of a moſt amazing ſtrength, and had made every preparation 
for a long and vigorous defence. You, therefore, ſuppoſe that 
thoſe very rebels, panic ſtruck, beaten and diſperſed as they were, 
would make a 79 at fort George, where they had no ſtrength, no 
defence, nor any preparation that indicated an intention of a mo- 
ment's reſiſtance. Beſides the total abſurdity of ſuch a ſuppoſition, 
you know perfectly well that in point of fact there was not the ſmal- 
teſt foundation for it ; for on the 11th of July you write to Lord 


George Germain, in your private letter, that the enemy, ſo far 


from preparing to make a ſtand at Fort George, were even then la- 
bouring to remove their magazines from thence and from fort Ed- 
ward. Yet, in direct contradiction to this, you and your friends 
now ſeriouſly aſſure the Committee, that you expected to find the 
rebels in force at the firſt of thoſe places, and that your march by 
Skeenſborough was occaſioned chiefly by that expectation. 

At laſt, Sir, when the ſeaſon was half ſpent, you arrived at the 
banks of the Hudſon's river, where you thought proper to make a 
dead halt of one entire month. If Mr. Gates himſelf had directed 
your operations, he could not poſſibly have planned meaſures more 
favourable to his own views. The flight from Ticonderoga had made 
fuch an impreſſion on the ſpirits of the rebels, that it was impoſſible 


immediately to collect an army, or to infpire them with that confi- 


_ dence which is neceſſary to enſure ſucceſs ; but it was certain that in 


time that impreſſion would wear off, unleſs it were continued or re- 
newed by the rapid movements of the King's rg . When, inftead 


of ſuch movements, they ſaw thoſe troops waſting days, weeks 


and months, without making the ſmalleſt progreſs, it is no wonder 
that they at laſt got an army to aſſemble—it is rather ſurpriſing 
that they were without one ſo long. I wiſh your friend Col. King- 
ſton, in ſome of his confidential communications with Mr, Gates, 
had obtained a return of the rebel force not only on the 7th of Oc- 
tober, but during the whole months of Auguſt and September. II 


it 
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it had anſwered your purpoſe, I make no doubt but it would have 
been procured and produced. But it would have appeared too 
clearly from thence that during the whole of the firit month, and 
the greateſt part of the ſecond, they had no force that could enter 
into competition with” yours, and that nothing but vour mon- 
ſtrous delays, joined to the misfortune at Bennipgton, created that 
formidable army which appeared againſt you in the month of 
October. . 


But your excuſe for thoſe delays is the want of proviſions 3 and Proviſions, 
to account for this want, the roads from lake George are ſaid to 


have been out of repair. This is one of the blefſed conſequences 
of the March by the way of Skeenſborough. Had the army come 
by lake Gegrge, they would of courſe have repaired the roads as 
they came along, But you contrived juſt to n both the fa- 
tigue and the delay; for they had firſt one road to make from 
Skeenſborough, and then they had another to open and repair from 
fort George. In the whole of the evidence you have produced, 
the method is, to ſtate a neceſſity for every one of your meaſures, 
contriving to fink this trifling circumſtance,” that, that neceſſily inva- 
riably originated from ſome previous blunder or omiſſion of your 
own. The delay in this caſe you prove to have been unavoidable, 
forgetting to inform us that it became ſo, only by the unaccount- 
able whim of departing from the route which any other man would 


have taken. | 


I come now to the unhappy affair at Bennington, which being 


the commencement, and in a great meaſure, the cauſe of all your 
misfortunes, it will be neceſſary to ſtate at ſome length. Your ar- 


my, far from being too numerous, you ſay was not even adequate 
to the enterpriſe you were ſent upon. It is therefore perfectly clear, 
that you could not aftord to riſk detachments from it, for the exe- 
cution of any collateral purpoſe whatever. But ſuppoſing an ob- 
ject had preſented itſelf, of ſufficient magnitude to juſtify a devia- 
tion from this rule, the detachment employed ſhould either have 
been ſtrong enough to maintain itſelf againſt any oppoſition that it 


could be expected to meet, or it ſhould have had orders to retreat 


the moment it was threatened with an attack. Inſtead of proceedin 
on this clear military principle, you ſent out 600 of your wth 
troops, at a diſtance from your army, into the heart of the enemy's 
country, and ordered them to keep their ground at all events;—even 
though the whole country ſhould riſe againſt them. A detachment 
thus circumſtanced was not only hazarded ; it was clearly and in- 
fallibly devoted; for the enemy muſt have wanted common ſenſe, 
if they did not reduce its deſtruction to an abſolute certainty. 


When you communicated your intention to Gen. Fraſer, he ex- G. Fraſer a- 


prefled his moſt poſitive diſapprobation, not only of ſending Ger- gainft the 


mans, but of ſending ſuch a detachment of any troops, for any pur- 
poſe whatever. He thought the poet of ſo great conſequence, 
that he did not confine himſelf merely to a verbaldiſapprobation;— 


he remonſtrated againſt the meaſure in writing, and predicted the 


fatal conſequences which it might be expected to produce. This 

you know to be true. It was the common report of the camp, 

that this freedom of his diſpleaſed you ſo much, that you declar- 

ed with ſome warmth, that * ſnould learn for the future — 
1 e - ; | 66 


Bennington 
expedition. 


Improper 
troops em- 


ployed. 
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© he more | xn eh and leſs communicative.“ Certain it is 


that you diſregarded his remonftrances, and proceeded to execute 
this-very ſtrange plan in an equally ſtrange manner. Had you 
ſought through all the various deſcriptions of men who then receiv- 
ed the King's pay, you could not poſſibly have found a corps fo to- 
tally unfit for this kind of ſervice as Reideſel's dragoons. Beſides 
that heavineſs and ſlowneſs which they poſſeſſed in common with 
other Brunſwick regiments, they were loaded with accoutrements 
which rendered them additionally clumſy. "Their very hats and 
ſwords weighed more than the whole equipment of one of our ſol- 
diers. Yet theſe poor devils did you pitch upon for a flying expe- 


dition through the woods, for the ſagacious purpoſe of mounting 
them on horſes, in a country where cavalry could not be uſed, 


The command of this expedition was given to Col. Baum, a 
braye man and good officer in his way, but juſt as much qualified 
for this ſort of ſervice as an Indian chief would be for the command 


of an army in Flanders. He neither had, nor could be expected 
to have, an idea of the nature of American warfare ; he did not e- 
ven underſtand a ſyllable of the language of the people whoſe aftec- 


tions you fent him to try. The event was juſt what might be ex- 


8 from ſuch a plan. The country people finding ſo ſmall a 
e 


Baum. 


Breyman. 


tachment at ſo great a diſtance from the army, flocked in from 
all quarters to ſurround it, while poor Baum, totally ignorant of 


the country, the people, and the language, hardly knew whether 
they were aſſembling as friends or foes. He however diſpatched 
intelligence of this rifing to you, and you now perceived the con- 
{ſequences with which your deep laid ſcheme was about to be attend- 
ed. The only poſſible chance of retrieving the blunder, and pre- 
venting the detachment from being cut off, was to ſend forward 
the lighteſt and moſt expeditious . in your army, who by 
mere dint of quick marching might perhaps arrive before the ene- 
my ſhould find it expedient to commence their attack. ä 
But gl ſeem poſitively to have abjured the guidance of reaſon 
throu 

made pi hb of the Germans, who poſſeſſed no one qualification 
that ſuch a duty required. Did you really believe, Sir, that they 
would march to Bennington in a — time than any equal num- 
ber of Britiſh troops in your army ? did you not know, on the con- 
trary, that the worſt Britiſh regiment in the ſervice, would with eaſe 
march two miles for their one? was not the choice of them then a 
voluntary and a wanton ſacrifice of the detachment which you pre- 
tended to ſend them to relieve ? the Germans proceeded exactly as 


every man in the camp knew and expected they would. They halt- 


ed ten times an hour to dreſs their ranks, which were liable to be 


broken at every ſtep in ſuch a road as they had to march by. You 


knew this to be their conſtant practice, and therefore had no reaſon 
to be aſtoniſhed at it on this occaſion. The conſequence was, that 
they arrived juſt time enough to be attacked by the victorious rebels, 


fluſhed with their conqueſt over the unfortunate Baum. Col. Brey- 


man made a gallant ſtand, notwithſtanding the advantages the re- 


bels had got by occupying the hills, at the foot of which he was o- 
bliged to march. At laſt both parties ſeemed tired of the conflict; 


| —for they both retreated at the ſame inſtant, the Germans leaving 


behin 


out the whole of this tranſaction. For you, a ſecond time 
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behind them their cannon, which the rebels did not take poſſeſſion 
of till four days after the engagement. | 

Thus ended this unfortunate affair, which almoſt inſtantaneoufl 
darkened the proſpect of the whole campaign. We loſt in killed, 
wounded, and priſoners, little leſs than 1000 men. The Indians 
began immediately to deſert. The loyaliſts were diſheartened, 
while the rebels were elated beyond meaſure, and totally forgot 


the terror with which you had at firſt inſpired them. They even 


conceived the moſt contemptible opinion of your talents as an offi- 


cer, and filled their papers with the moſt ſatirical reflections on 


your orders to Col. Baum, which they faid betrayed a want of mi- 
litary ſkill, that one of their militia colonels would have been a- 
ſhamed to diſcover. To all this, what do you and your friends 
anſwer ? why, that it was entirely the fault of the Germans, who 
did ee, ſo faſt as you expected they would have done. Good 
God ! Sir, do you and your witneſſes mean to trifle with the com- 
mon ſenſe of mankind ? We all blame the Germans, but muſt we 
therefore acquit you, who, with an abſurdity bordering on mad- 
neſs, pitched upon thoſe very Germans, in preference to all the o- 
ther troops of your army ? that would be to make your crime the 
inſtrument of your 9 


REFLECTIONS 
On Gen, Burgoyne's Conduct fince his return to England. 


the nation ſuffered, in loſing the army under the command 
of Gen. Burgoyne, the public in general continued to entertain a 


New mode 
of juſtifica- 
tion. 


\ TOTWITHSTANDING the diſgrace and misfortune which _ — 
racter o . 
Burgoyne; 
but his con- 


high opinion of that officer's integrity and talents. The ruin of his duct at 

army was juſtly imputed to the want of a co-operation. But to the home a tiſ- 
infinite ſurpriſe and regret of thoſe, who are properly ſpeaking his ſue of im- 
only real friends, his conduct at home has been little elſe than a Prudencies. 


tiſſue of imprudencies. | 
His refuſal to join his captive army cannot be juſtified. The 
e of a beloved and reſpected commander, would certainly 
ave contributed to the conſolation of that army, and might have 
retained many in their duty, who have been ſeduced by rebel arts. 
Suppoſing his health not very robuſt, it could ſuſtain no great ſhock 
from reſiding in comfortable quarters, though in an enemy's coun- 
try. All the northern part of America is much healthier than 
England, the air being purer and drier. x 85 
His complaint of being denied acceſs to the King, is not diſtin- 
guiſhed for its propriety or decorum, nor does it correſpond with 


that ſenſibility and delicacy of mind, which were always thought 


to conſtitute a great part of his character. He ought not to have 
expected admiſſion to his Majeſty, till after the deciſion of a court 
martial, and a court martial could not with any. propriety deter- 
mine on his conduct, whilſt he remained a priſoner under the con- 
vention. — But had admittance been granted him, — How humiliat- 
ing for him the ſcene! He had parted with his Majeſty in the 

tt 2 „ high 
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high hope of conqueſt, and he returned to him 


fave ſenſibility from the repetition of misfortune. 

On his firſt interview with the ſecretary of ſtate, the facts, obſer- 

vations, and opinions, reſpecting his late important truſt, became 

the firſt and natural objects of diſcuſſion. The hint of abſence from 
Court till after an enquiry, being a ſecondary, a perſonal, and un- 
pleaſing buſineſs, the noble lord naturally and delicately deferred 
it to the cloſe of the converſation, in ſhort deferred it to the lait 
moment. | | | 

His charge of being infidiouſly drawn into very confidential com- 

All his munications, relatively. to the very important objects of his late 
charges a. command, only diſplays the bitterneſs of bis ſpirit, in converting 
1 an act of duty in the miniſter, and an act of duty in himſelf, into 
an odious charge againſt the miniſter. It was the duty of the mi- 
niſter, not only to lead him to thefe communications, but it was 
his duty voluntarily to give them in the moſt unreſerved manner. 
His charge, that he ſaw a ſy ſtematical deſign of vilifying and 
diſgracing every officer whom the miniſtry had ever employed by 
ſea or land, and.that the ruin of officers forms almoſt the whole of 
their military ſyſtem, ought not perhaps to be termed Malevolent, 
as it partakes more of the Frantic. The charge has not the ſem- 
blance of common ſenſe to ſupport it. His aſſertion, inſtead of 
being fact, is the very reverſe. The ruin of miniſters, on the con- 
trary, ſeems to have been the ſole end and intent of ſome generals ; 
whoſe oblique and ſiniſter operations, convey to the mind no other 
idea than that of the moſt drivelling folly, or abandoned treachery. 
The miſconduct of generals, through the kindneſs of oppoſition, is 
for the moſt part viſited upon miniſters. Military offenders, who 
have diſgraced, and almoſt ruined the nation, have been rewarded 
with unmerited honours, inſtead of receiving merited puniſhment, 
Miniſters ſo far from inclining to ruin every officer, heartily and ſin- 
cerely pray for their conſtant ſucceſs ; and never did miniſters ſo 
exert the national ſtrength to render officers fucceſsful : Their own 
power, not to mention the intereſt of the nation, almoſt exiſts on 
the ſucceſs of officers ;—to ſay then, that the ruin of officers forms 
the military ſyſtem of the miniſters, 'is a charge contradictory to 
common ſenſe. Such a charge almoſt amounts to a proof of a to- 
tal deprivation of judgment, | 3 
Tnfulred In regard to Gen. Burgoyne himſelf, miniſters and their friends 
1 have treated him, and ſpoken of him, with unexampled liberality 
his confe. Of ſentiment.— But Mr. Rigby the ſworn friend of his courted con- 
derate Sir federate Sir William Howe, has been the only perſon who has treat- 
W. Howe. ed him with illiberal ſeverity, And it is true, that Mr. Rigby's 
conduct has been more cenſured by the friends of their country, 
than by oppoſition. This gentleman, while he loaded the unfor- 
tunate commander 'publicly with the moſt aggravated charges, 
ſtrenuouſly oppoſed the examination of his evidence before the 
Committee, This was ſtaining him with diſhonour, and at the 
fame inſtant telling him, he ſhould have no opportunity of wip- 
. ing it off. Such conduct decides a man's character for ever. 

Gen. ee nl caſe is indeed truly pitiable. He has thrown 
up his commiſſions, rather than go and comfort his brave compa- 
nions, captives under a convention of his own making: he has — 

| ; 2 | ſerted 


but alas let us 


Sir William Howes Triumph on leaving America unconquered. 


ſerted the true ground of his defence, the want of a co-operation: 
he has clung to the very man who abandoned him to deſtruction; 
whoſe friends ſtill ſpurn him; and who are the only perſons who 
have cruelly attacked him.— His forming a connection with this 
man who had ruined him and his army, was certainly the moſt 
fatal action, for his own character, that paſſion miſguided by folly 
could commit. Vet the public, more juſt to him than he has been 
to himſelf, equally with himſelf regret his misfortunes, and ſtill 
more, they pity him, for thoſe political imprudencies at home, of 
which he appears, at preſent, to have no due ſenſe.— Never was a 
reſpectable character ſo irretrievably ſelf devoted. 


S TEE ICT YT KM MS 
On Sir William Howve's MISCHIANZA or TRIUMPH, 
upon leaving America unconjuered, With his Character printed under 
the patronage of the American Congreſs, in order to jew hoxv far the 
King's enemies think his General deſerving of Public Honours, This 
Writer flrongly recommends MATTER of FACT and the 
LETTER from NEW YORK, dated May 17th, (ſee pages 
34 and 38, Sc.) as excellent Letters, which ſhould be read oy every 
good Engliſhman who wiſhes to underſland the reaſons of our failure 
in America, x 


IF Sir William Howe had thought fit quietly to reſign his com- 
1 mand, and been content to enjoy in ee, the fortune he had 
acquired, till the nation had in ſome meaſure digeſted the diſgraces 
and loſſes we had ſuffered under his command in America; or till 
the dangers and calamities, which, in conſequence of them, threaten 
us here at home, were paſſed over; —he might not then perhaps 
have been diſturbed in his retirement. : | 
But at a time when the Britiſh empire in America is ſunk; and 
when thouſands and thouſands of good ſubjects in both countries 
are ruined by its fall ; at a time, when, with the loſs of our colonies, 
the empire here in Britain itſelf is ſhaken and endangered; at ſuch a 
time of public calamity, when every good Engliſhman was trem- 
bling for the commonwealth ; at ſuch a time of diſtreſs, for a gene- 
ral to take to himſelf ovations and triumphs greater than the Duke 
of Marlborough, or any Engliſh commander ever thought of ; to 
ſuffer himſelf to be crowned with laurels, and to have triumphal 
arches erected to his honour; is ſuch an inſult offered to our un- 
derſtandings, as cannot but raiſe in the mind of every man of ſenſe, 
the higheſt degree of aſtoniſhment and indignation. 
Could a commander in chief, in a war of ſo much importance, 
aſter the nation had been put to the expence of fo many millions to 
no purpoſe; and when ſo many thouſands of good ſubjects are ruin- 
ed by the miſcarriage of it; could he think, that we ſhould loſe all 
fenſe of the public calamities, becauſe he expreſſes no feelings for 
them? Did he think we ſhould imagine America was ſtill ours, be- 
cauſe he ſhewed no ſhame, but had a triumph made for him upon 
the loſs of it ? Or that a three years ſeries of perpetual diſgraces 
would not be ſeen through all his, ovations and triumphal arches ? 
How much ſoever it may be in a general's power to repreſent his 
army 


Has ſelf de- 

vated his 

own cha- 
acter. 


A triumph 
prepoſte- 
rous after 
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diſgrace & 
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army as greater or les, to ſuit any preſent occaſion, yet one thing at 
leaſt is certain; that Gen. Howe was furniſhed with a force abun- 
dantly ſufficient to have quelled the rebellion. Both friends and 
foes agree in this, that from the year 1776, he never met Mr, 
Waſhington but with an army ſuperior in number, as well as in 
goodneſs, to that of the enemy which was oppoſed to him: yet in 
the courſe of three campaigns, he never thought proper to fight 
Mr. Waſhington but once; and then did not chuſe to purſue the 
victory which his troops had gained for him. Either, therefore, the 
Britiſh troops muſt have been the greateſt of all poltroons, who 
were unable to contend with an inferior number of new-raifed, halt- 
cloathed, half-armed American militia ;—or elſe there muſt have 
been an extreme deficiency in our generalſhip. Whichſoever of 
theſe may have been the caſe, what ground can either of them at- 
ford for a triumph ? Or upon what foundation could a general, 
who had ſeen the Britiſh arms endure innumerable diſgraces under 
his command; who had ſuffered himſelf to be inglorioufly driven 
out of Boſton ; and who after having been beaten at Trenton and 
Prince town, was ſtil more ingloriouſly driven out of the Jerſeys ; 
whoſe troops, by bravely beating in the rebel out-poſts, had often 
3 out to him the way to victory, while he never choſe to fol- 
ow 1t ; but invariably allowed the Americans to march off unmo- 
leſted and unpurſued ; who had ſuffered himſelf to be ſurprized at 
German town, and had ſeen his army thereby brought to the brink 
of deſtruction, from which it was reſcued by the fingle bravery and 
good - conduct of Lieut. Col. Muſgrave ; who had been batted and 
efeated in all his attempts, and out-generaled even by a man that 
was none; and who now, after three years command, found him- 
ſelf much leſs able to ſuppreſs the rebellion, than he was the day 
Crowned he landed on Staten iſland? Upon what pretence, I ſay, could 
with laurels this gentleman ſuffer himſelf to be crowned with laurels which 
never won. he never won? Or encourage the dedicating a triumphal arch 
| *vith plumes and military trophies to his honour, without his hav- 
ing once had the honour of a conqueſt. : 3 
Vhen ſo very extraordinary a method has been taken, to perſuade 
us of the high eſtimation, in which he is held for his military abili- 
ties, it is a piece of juſtice due to the public, to produce the opi- 
nion which even the rebels entertain of him ; ſo very different 
from that which has been given by his flatterers and dependants, 
It is a letter addreſſed to him in the American Critis ; a work 
which ſome have given to Dr. Franklin. It is known to be written 


under the Songs of Congreſs, and under the inſtruction of their 


capital and beſt informed leaders. 


TuT AMERICAN CRISIS, 
Addreſſed to Gen. Sir William Howe, By the Author of Common Senſes 


— — of © That a man, whoſe ſoul is abſorbed in the low traffic of vul- 
Sir William gar vice, is incapable of moving in any ſuperior region, is clear- 
Howe. - ly ſhown in you * the event of every campaign ; your military 
„ exploits have been without plan, object, or deciſion. Can it be 

. that you or your employers can ſuppoſe the poſſeſſion of 
hiladelphia to be any ways equal to the expence or the expec- 
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& tations of the nation which ſupports you? What advantages 
% does England derive from any atchievment of yours? If the 
„ principal events of the three campaigns be attended to, the ba- 
„ lance will appear ſtrongly againſt you at the cloſe of each; 
„but the laſt, in point of importance to us hath exceeded the for- 
mer two. At the cloſe of the campaign in ſeventy-five youw ere 
„ obliged to retreat from Boſton. In the ſummer, ſeventy-fix, you 
appeared with a numerous fleet and army in the harbour of 


179 


„New York. By <vhat miracle the Continent was preferved in that Wonder at 


« ſeaſon of danger, is a ſubject of admiration, If, inſtead of waſting 


their own 


5 preſerva- 


« your time againſt Long iſland, you had run up the North river, 
& and landed any where above New York, the conſequence muſt 
„ have been, that either you would have compelled Gen. Waſh- 
“ ington to fight you with very unequal numbers, or he muſt have 
„ ſuddenly evacuated the city, with the loſs of nearly all the 
“ ſtores of the army, or have ſurrendered for want of proviſions ; 
i the ſituation of the place naturally producing one or the other 
5 of theſe events. 

«© You let {lip the very opportunity which ſeemed to put con- 
% queit in your power. Through the whole of that campaign you 
„had nearly double the forces which Gen. Waſhington immedi- 
„ ately commanded. The utmoſt hope of America in the year 
* ſeventy-lix reached no higher than that ſhe might not then be 


* conquered. She had no expectation of defeating: you in the cam- 


v paign. You had then greatly the advantage of her; you were 


formidable; your military knowledge was /uppr/ed to be complete; 


“ your fleets and forces arrived without any accident; you had 


nothing to do but to begin, and your chance lay in the firſt vi- 


“ gorous onſet. America was young and unſkilled. She was o- 
e bliged to truſt her defence to time and practice; and hath, by 
* mere dint of perſeverance, maintained her cauſe and brought 
her enemy to a condition, in which ſhe is now capable of meeting 
* him on any ground, | 


tion. 


„Let me aſk, Sir, what great exploits have you performed ? Sarcaſtic 
* Through all the variety of changes and opportunities, which this remarks on 
war hath produced, I know of no one action of yours that can his move- 


ebe ſtiled maſterly. You have moved in and out, backward and wents. 


„forward, round and round, as if valour conſiſted in a military 
„ jig. The hiſtory and figure of your movements would be truly 
* ridiculous, could they be juſtly delineated. They reſemble the 
* labours of a puppy purſuing his tail; the end is ſtill at the 
* ſame diſtance, and all the turnings round muſt be done over a- 
* gain.} Some weeks after this you likewiſe planned an attack on 
„% Gen, Waſhington, while at White Marſh ; you marched out wy 

: & infi - 


+ Ido not adopt this language of contempt ; but if his panegyriff had 


not told us, could it haue been thought poſſible, that this gentleman, a 


month after this publication, ſhould have had a Fame ſpangled with ftars, 


uc upon the top of his triumphal arch, blowing from. her trumpet in 


letters of light : Tes lauriers ſont immortels. And not. content avith 


this earth's being filled with the ſound of his fame, ſhe was even pows 
"43th 


dered with flars, to tell us that it reached up to the heavens, 
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infinite parade; but on finding him preparing to attack you, the 

© next morning you prudently cut about, and retreated to Phila- 

„ delphia with all the precipitation of a man conquered in imagi- 

© nation. Immediately after the battle of German town, the pro- 

© bability of Burgoyne's defeat gave a new policy to the affairs in 

* Pennſylvania ; and it was judged moſt confiſtent with the general 

© ſafety of America to wait the iflue of the northern campaign, 

& Slow and ſure is ſound work. The news of that victory arrived 

Retreats be- “ in our camp the 18th of October, and no ſooner did the ſhout of 
fore Walli= 46 joy and the report of the 13 cannon reach your ears, than you re- 


ington t . | | 
1 „ ſolved upon a retreat, and the next day, that is on the 19th, with- 


women. drew your drooping army into Philadelphia. This movement was 


6 evidently dictated by fear, and carried with it a poſitive confeſſion 
« that you dreaded a ſecond attack. It was hiding yourſelf among 
© women * and children, and ſleeping away the choiceſt part of a 
«© campaign in expenſive inactivity. » An army in a city, can never 
« be a conquering army, The ſituation admits only of defence. 
© Tt is mere ſhelter ; and every military power in Europe will con- 
& ciude you to be eventually defeated. 

„The time when you made this retreat, was the very time you 
„ ought to have fought a battle, in order to put yourſelf in a con- 
% dition of recovering in Pennſylvania what you had loſt at Sara- 
* toga; and the reaſon why you did not, mult be either prudence 
or ee; the former ſuppoſes your inability, and the latter 

„needs no explanation.” „ 
Such are the ſentiments which the Americans entertain of this 
gentleman, and ſo great the contempt they expreſs of him. What 
would have been ſaid of the Duke of Marlborough's vanity, if, after 
40,000 enemies killed and taken at the battle of Blenheim, he had 
encouraged his officers and dependants to dedicate to him a tri- 
umphal arch, and had employed even the enemies ſtandards taken 
in battle, in forming an avenue for himſelf and fellow conquerors 
to have walked through ? What then are we to think of a beaten 
A romantic general's debaſing the King's enſigns (for he had none of his ene- 
dir ern af- mies) by planting all the colours of the army in a grand avenue 
ne al thy 300 feet in length, lined with the King troops, between two trium- 
- defeats, phal arches, for himſelf and his brother to march along in pompous 
roceſſion, followed by a numerous train of attendants, with ſeven 
filken knights of the blended roſe, and ſeven more of the burning 
mountain, and their fourteen Turkey dreſſed damſels, to an area 
of 150 yards ſquare, lined alſo with the King's troops, for the ex- 
hibition of a tilt and tournament, or mock fight of old chivalry, 
in honour of this triumphant hero; and all this ſea and land ova- 
' tion 


* Should the reader aſt, what it vas that the general at laſt did 
among them ? his panegyrift here has told us, He bounces off with his 
O bombs and burning hearts, ſet upon the pillars of his triumphal arch, 


which, at the proper time of the ſhow, burſt out in a ſhower of ſquils 


and crackers, and other fire-works, to the deledtable amazement of Mis 
Craig, Miſs Chew, Miſs Redman, and all the other miſſes, dreſſed out 
as the fair damſels of the blended roſe, and of the burning mountain, for 
this farce of knight-errantry,”? | 1 ü 
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tion made; not in conſequence of an uninterrupted ſucceſſion of vie- 
tories, like thoſe of the Duke of Marlborough; not after the con- 
queſt of Canada by a Wolfe, a Townſhend, and an Amherſt ; or, 
after the much more valuable conqueſt of all the French provinces 
and poſſeſſions in India, under the <v//# and afive Gen. Coote; but 
after thirteen provinces wretchedly loſt, and a three years ſeries of 
ruinous diſgraces and defeats. | 


REVIEW or Tat WAR. 


T is a ſingular and convincing proof ef the weak and diſtracted 
ſtate of our councils, and of the power of the reigning factions, 


when notorious public delinquents, who have entailed upon us an delinquents 


enormous additional debt, who have loaded us with national diſho- 
nour, who have plunged us into a French and Spaniſh war, not only 
eſcape with impunity, but are heard with patient ſubmiſſion in the ſe- 
nate, declaim on their own merits, and arraign that country for ill- 
treatment, which they, by their baſe and miſerable conduct have un- 
done. Such tameneſs in us, is the laſt and moſt wretched ſtage of na- 
tional humiliation : In them, to ruin a people, and call for their 
raiſe, is the higheſt pitch of daring inſult and hardened malignity. 
Bur to leave the crowd of delinquents to the conſolations and flatte- 
ries of oppoſition, Sir William Howe ſhall be my object. | 
This man, who has brought a name formerly honoured into 


"contempt, wantonly ſacrificed a thouſand of our braveſt men at Bun- 


ker's hill, by deſpiſing the fituation of the enemy, and rejecting the 
ſimpleſt and eaſieſt of all manceuvres, that of landing on their left 
from Myſtic river, and taking poſt on the heights above their rear, 
which would have given us their whole army to a man. | 
By neglecting to occupy the heights of Dorcheſter, which he had 
contlinity before his eyes for ten months, and which he knew from 
the firſt * the rebels intended to poſſeſs, he was forced to fly with 
ignominy from Boſton ; purchaſing a quiet retreat by a ſecret ca- 
pitulation, never having the candour to own his obligation to the 
negociator of his ſafety, but all along diſingenuouſly attempting to 
_— upon the world, that his fine military diſpoſition had enchanted 
the rebels. | EN | - 


From this place he fled with all the precipitation of a man com- Secret hif- 
pleatly diſcomfited, abandoning an hundred pieces of cannon and tory of Boſ- 
mortars, great quantities of military ſtores, and even proviſions, and ton evacua- 
ſuch a vaſt aſſortment of linens and woollens, as laſted the New den. | 


England rebels, who were in great diſtreſs for them, no leſs than two 
years; together with a fleet of veſſels of various denominations which 
were all fitted out againſt us next ſummer, and ſcouring the Weſtern 
Ocean, nearly ruined for that year, our whole Weſt India Trade. 
He was repeatedly urged and intreated to iſſue orders for tranſport- 
ing the linens yer woollens to Halifax; there they might have been 
reſtored to the proper owners, but it was to no purpoſe ; ſullen, in- 
Aa | dolent 

* Gen, Gage alſo had information of this in May 1775, ai the ſame 
time <vith their intention of occupying Bunker's hill. | | 


- 
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dolent and diſſipated, he was incapable of doing any bufineſs or of ſur- 
mounting any difficulty. The ſame motives or want of motives pre- 
vented his leaving a garriſon on George's ifland near Nantafket road, 
though a propoſal of his own to the Miniſter. A battalion on that 

iſland, which is very defenſible, would, with a ſhip of war, have com- 
pletely ſecured Boſton harbour. But for want of the protection that 
fuch a garriſon could have given to a man of war, and received from 
her, the rebels ſoon forced Capt. Banks to leave the road, in conſe- 
quence of which, moſt of our ftore ſhips from Europe and the Weſt 
Indies with near 1000 men in tranſports, ran directly into Boſton 
harbour, and were taken. 

Orders were ſent in ſummer and fall 1775 to evacuate Boſton, 
Miniſtry being aſhamed of the inglorious ſituation of troops ſo coop- 
ed up, expoſed to inſult, want, and ſurprize ; and no longer either 
objects of terror, or cauſe of diſtreſs to the rebels. Theſe orders 
our commander rejected. The proſpect of fix months total idleneſs, 
was too great a happineſs for a ſluggiſh mind to relinquiſh, In re- 

Ro ., Ply, he ſent home the following bravado : “ that it were to be 
_—_— * withed the rebels would hazard ſo raſh an attempt as to attack 
tacked ; is him. But they did make the attempt, and he ſunk under it, 
attacked & Without a ſingle effort or ſtruggle on his part to make head againſt 
flies; and them. If his mind had not been of a moſt impenetrable or callous 
receives texture how dreadfully mortified muſt he have felt, when juſt as he 
| N had commenced his flight, and not yet out of fight of the ſpires of Boſ- 

Is his flight ton, a ſhip of war from England hailed him, and gave him the miniſ- 

ter's diſpatches, applauding his reaſons for abt leawing Boſton, and 
juſtifying his reſolution of remaining there, as an evacuation would 
have been a very unadviſeable meaſure. Thus he fled with thoſe 
Praiſes in his pocket, which had been laviſhed upon him only on 
the ſuppoſition, that he ſtill kept firm in his poſt, There are few 
minds but would have felt this ſtroke for life. | | 


Though he knew the neceſſity of remaining in Boſton on account 
of his expected reinforcements, and to keep up an alarm to prevent the 
rebels from reinforcing their army before Quebec, yet he went to 
ſhut himſelf up on the inhoſpitable coaſt of Nova Scotia, eight 
ys ſail out of his road, inſtead of going to New York, which at 
laſt he thought proper to do three months after. Immediately on 
our deſerting Boſton the rebels detached a large reinforcement to 
their army in Canada. As to Quebec, he had left it to its fate, or 
rather apparently conſigned it to the rebels; on the 10th of Oc- 
tober, - while ſolacing himſelf at Boſton, Gen. Carleton's letters be- 

ſeeching ſuccours arrived, with intelligence he had not 100 ſoldiers 
under his command. Our great man, fo wiſe, ſo active, and zea- 
lous, in conſultation with Admiral Graves determined a battalion 
of marines ſhould be ſent : in three days the tranſports were ready 
to take them on board : but at that inſtant Admiral Graves re- 
ceiving a new light, thought fit to declare, that to ſend tranſports 
up the St. Lawrence was unadviſeable and impracticable. People 
wondered from whence the admiral had received this ſudden illumi- 
nation, as he had been quite of another opinion three days before. 
Then our general undertook the buſineſs ; but he came to a quicker 
decifion ; doing in one day what Graves had taken three to do; 
that is, coming to a determination to ſend them, and a determina- 

ns tion 
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nion not to ſend them. Sending troops would have been doing Curious o- 
ſomething, therefore it went no further than an idea, as we were Pinions for 
always better pleaſed when doing nothing. After all this preparation and e 
and exertion of wiſdom, the veſſel from Quebec was ſent back expreſs 3 OY 
the 13th of October in the evening, to let Gen. Carleton know, that , 
it was the decided opinion of Gen. Howe and Admiral Graves, 

that it was impracticable for veſſels with troops on board to get up 

the river St, Lawrence; but that veſſels with expre/es without any 

troops certainly might. | : | 

In his paſſage from Halifax to New York, he might have de- 
ſtroyed every thing that could float in all the rebel harbours, and 
yet have landed when he did, Auguſt 22d, on Long iſland. By 
frequent landings on the coaſt, he would have weakened Waſhing- 
ton's army at New York, by the withdrawing of the New England 
men. Had this been done, the privateers that in the ſummer com- 
manded the ſeas, would have been deſtroyed in embryo. 

It is now neceſſary to bring forward Lord Howe, touching his Original 
negociations. The body of the people of America were loyal to diſpoſition 
the King, and affectionate to the mother country. Theſe original of the + 
and habitual diſpoſitions prevailed over two thirds of the people, 
when Lord and Gen. Howe met as Commiſſioners at Staten iſland. 
Men of genius and addreſs, would ſoon have brought moſt of the 
provinces on our fide. But the Howes for want of qualities to 
gain, or abilities to negociate, confirmed all our enemies, and loſt 
us molt of our friends. At firſt, even Waſhington's army ſhewed 
a joy at the proſpect of reuniting. with Britain, and the people of 
the provinces were praying for our appearance, and preparing to 
receive us with open arms; but before the campaign 1776 ended, 
our four manners, our want of- capacity, and even of civility, an 
univerſal and undiſcriminating ſcene of plunder, produced the moſt 
fatal effects; our enemies were rendered more inveterate, and our 
friends dreaded the approach of ſoldiers more than of rebels. This 
aroſe from the contraſted conduct of Gens. Howe and Waſhing- 
ton. Our army plundered. Waſhington retook 20 waggons loads 
at Trenton, and reſtored the whole to the proper owners without 
regard to their political creeds. It ſhould be remarked, however, 
in juſtice to Sir William Howe, that he forbid plundering in or- 
ders, but he could not conceal his illiberal hatred to the American 
name; and officers and men continued a practice, which was 
thought no ways diſagreeable to the commander in chief. But for 
this, plundering might have been prevented in the other parts of 
the army as well as in the firſt brigade. Such conduct in our two 8 
brothers was rather the effect of weakneſs than of vice: they had in _, cnn . 
common the ſullen family gloom : in one thing they differed : Sir ot Lord and 
William hated buſineſs, and never did any ; my Lord loved bufi- Gen. Hows 
neſs, dwelt upon it, and never could leave or end it, Their dit- 
ferent paſſions and defires were equally deſtructive to us; all of 
which, joined to their injudicious, weak, and diſgraceful opera- 
tions, proved the ruin of the war. Their uniform character through 
life has been, and is to this day, haughty, moroſe, hard hearted 
and inflexible ; in general a compoſition of pride and perſonal cou- 
rage, though this laſt phraſe ought to be expunged for inſenſibi- 
hty; on their firſt * they were confidered as the _— | 
N i 13 N 0 
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of the Engliſh ſtate, but now a melancholy reverſe of ſentiment is 
felt; they are looked upon as our undoers, rather than our ſa- 
viours. | : 
The moſt ſanguine wiſhers on the ifide of government, never e- 
ven hoped for half the force to end the rebellion that the preſent 
American miniſter employed. Gen. Amherit's demand of 20,000 
men, had been conſidered as an extravagancy, and only made to an- 
ſwer the purpoſe of a refuſal. Gen. Howe had 40,870 effective 
men under his command. Let us ſee what uſe he made of them. 
| When he landed on Long ifland, he neglected to ſeize the heights 
| Intereſting above Flat Buſh ; the rebels knew their importance, and took poſ- 
13 ſeſſion of them at 3 in the afternoon, which he might have done at 
— wo 10 in the morning. This neglect might have been fatal to him. 
He had nearly been induced to attack where he muſt have failed. 
But the enemy had their neglects too. Waſhington's order for fecur- 
ing the Jamaica road was not obeyed. Gen. Howe by a night march 
occupied that paſs; and unperceived by the enemy, got between their 
army on the heights and their lines. The rebels fled in the utmoſt 
diſorder. Sullivan owned, that when he ſaw himſelf ſurrounded, 
he defired his men to ſhift for themſelves. This they did with - 
rreat expedition ; and our troops were following the rebel fugitives 
to their lines, when they were with the utmoſt difficulty called back 
by the repeated orders of Gen. Howe. Excluſive of the rebels who 
were routed, there were only zoo men with Putnam in their lines. 
There 1s not the leaſt doubt but our ſoldiers would have carried 
them by ſtormj; and in conſequence, all the enemy's army on Long 
iſland, conſiſting of 7000 men, muſt have been killed or taken. 
Gen. Robertſon, in evidence, though he could not deny theſe facts, 
yet palliated the meaſure, by ſaying, he imagined Gen. Howe could 
not know theſe circumſtances, and that it was his opinion at the 
time that Gen. Howe did right in calling back the troops ; but the 
matter is not what an officer ſo delicately circumſtanced as Gen. Ro- 
bertſon was, might think proper to ſay in order to excuſe Gen, 
Howe. Would a great officer, or even any officer, weighing what 
he might get and what he might loſe, have recalled his troops from 
lines, which he himſelf was confident they would, had they been 
permitted, have ſtormed with ſucceſs ? 

Without a ſingle movement we lay 3 days in the face of theſe 
lines with 18,000 men eager for battle, and- allowed the enemy to 
ferry themſelves over to New York with all their baggage, though 
their place of embarkation was only a mile and a half from our 
camp. Lord Howe was equally ſupine ; he lay almoſt within fight 

of the ferry, with the moſt numerous fleet ever ſeen in that part 
of the world, as if he had been ſent to cover, rather than to cut off 
their retreat, Had the two brothers moſt earneſtly deſired that 
the rebel army ſhould eſcape, it was impoſſible for them to have 

acted more properly for the effecting of ſuch a purpoſe. 
Rebel re- Though our commander was now in poſſeſſion of the heights that 
treat might commanded Governor's ifland, he ſuffered, fifteen hundred rebels to 
have been go off without the leaſt diſturbance. They retired in ſuch fright 
out off. that they abandoned their cannon ; but two days after, finding we 
did not take poſſeſſion, they returned and carried them off to New 
Vork. Our chief now compoſed himſelf for more than a fortnight, 
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only amufing himſelf in erecting a battery againſt a gentleman's 
houſe on York iſland, endeavouring to trighten the rebels with the 
noiſe of his cannon, but without doing them any harm. During 
this time he ſhould have gone up the Eaſt river, or rather embarked 


at Whiteſtown juſt adjoining his encampment, and cut off the re- 


bel retreat by King's bridge, while his lordſhip with his parade fleet, 
ſhould have occupied the North and Eaſt rivers ; theſe plain and 
ſimple movements would have given us all Waſhington's army, and 
all the rebel ringleaders almoſt without firing a gun; for they mult 
have ſurrendered ſoon for want of proviſions. In this caſe too, we 
ſhould have ſaved the 500 men loſt before fort Waſhington. 

But as we never were to be in the right, after giving the rebels 
17 days to run away from New York, we croſled the ferry with 
the moſt pompous parade to take poſſeſſion of it. Had we been w/e 
and active, we might even now have cut off the retreat of the rebels 
by King's bridge, but four weeks were ſpent at Haerlem, and the op- 
portunity loſt, the rebels at laſt having diſcovered their dangerous 
ſituation. After ſo much delay, negligence, and blindneſs, we 
were at laſt to do, when all opportunity was gone, what we ought 
to have done fix weeks before. Our infallible Hero, above all good 
advice, and taking his own way, landed on Frog's neck, October 


. I2th, without ever thinking beforehand it was _— to recon- 


noitre the ground. The enemy. having no intention to diſpute this 
paltry flip of land with him, broke down the bridge that joined it 
to the main, and looked at him from their intrenchments on the 


oppoſite fide with no little ſatisfaction : they had ſhut him out from 


the continent ; he was. now fairly blocked up on the land fide. In 
this odd ſituation he had neither candour nor ſenſe enough to con- 
feſs his blunder, and then endeavour to remedy it. Bnt ſpent ano- 
ther week cooped up on this pleaſant ſpot, trying to convince the 
army that he was certainly in the right. With their fituation be- 
fore their eyes, and a full conviction of the folly that brought 


Ridiculous 
ſituation on 
Frog's neck 


them there, all their reſpect for their commander could not make 
them ſwallow this abſurdity. Heaven knows when he would - 


have moved, had not the ridicule and murmurs of the aa" over- 


come for once his obſtinacy, and ſent him to ſea again. Now in- 
deed he landed near New Rochelle, the place he ſhould originally 


have debarked at. | 


It has been juſtly obſerved, that in following our Hero's pro- 


greſs, our aſtoniſhment ſuffers no reſt. Indolence and folly directed 
all our movements. In ten days we hardly march ten miles, though 
it was ſuppoſed the rebels were retreating. On the 28th, however, 
we find them waiting for us on the Brunx. Two regiments attack 
a detached corps of the enemy, and gain a material poſt. Another 
general would have puſhed his good fortune, having an army ſu- 
perior in number, ſuperior in diſcipline, in every point of equip- 
ment, and more than all theſe, victorious, againſt a beaten, diſ- 
heartened, flying enemy. But we had done active ſervice enough 
for one day. Next day, as at the heights of Dorcheſter laſt year, 


the enemy's lines apprared much ſtrengthened, therefore the attack 


was deferred till we were reinforced. Our reinforcement joined us the 
30th. Now we were to attack the next day, but it happening to rain 
in the night and morning, this was ſufficient excuſe for putting it off 


* 
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a third time, though the day proved fair; and then the day after 
that, November iſt, to our great ſurpriſe, the enemy were run a- 
way. They left a rear guard within two miles of us to cover their 
retreat. This corps we did not think proper to attack. Here again 
the rebels were ſaved from abſolute Aen. We had a corps on 
their right flank, befides, on that flank their retreat was cut off by 
the North river, only two miles diſtant, where ſome of our ſhips 
and gallies lay, and they had Croton river in their rear, only four 
miles diſtant, which Gen. Howe's own friends have proved not 
fordable. It is true there is a bridge over Croton river, but cur 
left was almoſt as near it as the rear of the rebel right, and. they durſt 
not atttempt to paſs it in our preſence. It was beyond the power of 
nature to have ſaved them, had they been attacked. A corps upon 
their left flank would have prevented them taking the Connecticut 
road; they were then hemmed in between our ſuperior army, the 
North river, and Croton river; and their total ruin was certain and 
infallible, had we only attacked them. We neither attacked nor pur- 
ſued them. Such conduct will never put an end to any rebellion. 
We now returned or retreated to Vork iſland and ſtormed fort 
Waſhington, in which the rebels bad left upwards of 2000 men. 
It coſt us 500. If our operations had been directed with any degree 
of judgment, we ſhould have had this conqueſt, with Waſhington 
and all his rebels, at much lefs expence. | 
Clergyman By our march back, or retreat, we abandoned all that part of the 
murdered, province of New York beyond Kingſbridge, The rebels whom we 
| and a loyal had not thought worth purſuing, now purſued us, and ravaged the 
po a= Cheſter counties, where we had been joyfully received, murdering 
—_—Q clergyman of Rye, for having been affiduous in ſtrengthenin 
the loyal principles of the inhabitants. In this reſpect . 
has been conſtant and uniform, in urging our well wiſners in Ame- 
rica to public declarations of loyalty, and then abandoning them 
to rr and death. = 1 
We ſhould have intercepted the ſhattered remnant of the rebel 
army, by puſhing a detachment over to Elizabeth town or Amboy : 
our not doing it could only ariſe from ignorance, indolence, or a 
dread that the rebellion would be too ſhort. And again Lord Corn- 
wallis's halt at Brunſwick, for want of orders, when in fight of theſe 
ſame wretched fugitives, little more than 2000 men, whilſt he had 
with him the reſerve of our army, the very flower of our troops, 
nearly double the rebel ſtrength, 1s a ſtrong inſtance of a deficiency 
ſomewhere, and another decifive opportunity rejected. Through 
indolence of manœuvre our hero did not come up till ſix days after 
the enemy's efcape. For ſome days he looked at them acroſs the 
Delaware, and on December the 14th put his troops into winter 
quarters in an extended line of cantonment of near 100 miles, in o- 
pen villages, without a fingle work to cover them. The pleaſures 
DeadDonop Of New York now attracted us; and in 12 days we were defeated 
cited as at Trenton. But the mind cannot dwell on this ſhameful tranſac- 
proof a- tion; Rhall has been blamed becauſe he is dead; and perhaps, the 
gainſt dead brave Donop has been cited as a proof of the charge, becauſe he 
Rhall too is dead. had : 
| The defeat at Trenton andPrincetown broke up our cantonments, 
and loſt us the whole Jerſeys except three villages. During 3 
45 | mainder 
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Io run away from, and conſequently to ruin the people who 


As to the Brandywine manceuvres ſo much idolized by his par- 
tizans, any boy at a military academy can repeat them from 
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mainder of the winter our foraging parties were attacked and ſhot 
down wherever they preſented themielves ; and thoſe petty, diſ- 
graceful conflicts, loſt us more men than a general engagement. Our 
commander paid us one viſit, and was in great danger of being 
killed or taken prifoner ; he had a very hard ride for his eſcape. 
This winter Gen. Vaughan, a very gallant officer, and remarkable 
for his ſtrong and pointed ſayings, being aſked his opinion on the 
enſuing campaign, replied with great promptitude and conciſeneſs, 
& am for the moſt vigorous meaſures : I am not for nurſing a rebelli- 
% on,” I believe his opinion was never again aſked, and he has 
been left to amuſe himſelf the beſt way he can at New York. 
In the ſpring and ſummer it is impoſſible for the mind of man Peſpon- 
to conceive the gloom and reſentment of the army, on the retreat 164595 2708 
from the Jerſeys, and the ſhipping them to the ſouthward : noth- on deſerting 
ing but being preſent and ſeeing the countenances of the ſoldiers, Burgoyne. 
could give an impretfion adequate to the ſcene ; or paint the aſto- 
niſhment and deſpair that reigned in New York, when it was found, 
that the North river was deſerted, and Burgoyne's army abandon- 
ed to its fate. All the former opportunities loit through indolence, 
or rejected through deſign, appeared innocent when compared with 
this fatal movement. The ruinous and dreadful conſequences were 
inſtantly foreſeen and foretold: and deſpondence or execration fil- 
led every mouth. a 7 ' 

Had there been no Canada army to deſert or to ſacrifice, the voy- 
age to the ſouthward could only originate from the moſt profound 
ignorance or imbecility. 


had ſubmitted in the Jerſeys, as he had formerly ſerved thoſe of 

the Cheſter counties, could have no other effect than that of fixing 

on our ſtandards the character of deſtructive idiotiſm, or treachery : 

to fly before Waſhington was depreſſing the ſpirit. of our own troops, 

and giving a triumph to the enemy : and to fly from the ſcene 

where he ought to have acted, and with a land army undertake a ; 
ſix weeks voyage in the very heart of the campaign, was certainly Army in 
an abſurdity even too extravagant for a fairy tale : above all, to _ 
go to Philadelphia, which every corporal: could have told him phia. 
would be putting his army in fetters.—His conduct has verified 

this opinion.—He never dared to move a day's march from it.— 

It was a cord about his neck. 


Saxe's Reycries ; and from the ſame ſource can add to them, That CountSaxe's 
not to proſecute a victory, and purſue your enemy to the utmoſt in opinion of 
„ your power, is founded on a falſe principle: that 10,000 men in 2 go” 
* purſuit, are ſufficient to overthrow 100,000 in retreat: that no ma- 
© neœuvres can fail but thoſe that take up time and give reſpite to 
the enemy: that a regular retreat is impracticable, unleſs a con- 
% queror is guilty of remiſſaeſs; but that generals avord theſe deci 
5 p gow dare ee from an ꝝnsbillingneſs to put an end to the 
* war.” It is a known truth, people preſent at the engagement 
rode to Philadelphia that very night; that the rebel congreſs were 
then afſembled in that town ; and that a ſpirited march of a detach- 
ment from the diviſion of our army that paſſed Chad's ford, and 
N , Were 


- 
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were not fatigued as that part which marched on our left, might 
have ſurpriſed the whole rebel conclave ; at leaſt, would have gain- 
ed poſſeſſion of all the rebel magazines. Inſtead of a movement fo 
very plain and rational, the whole army hardly moved at all, for 
even our moſt forward detachment was 15 days in reaching Phila- 
delphia. Whereas had a detachment the night of the battle been 
puſhed forward to Philadelphia ; and the army, or another ſtrong 
detachment moved briſkly in purſuit of the fugitive rebels, their 
army for that year would have been undone. So far from this hap- 
pgs we ſuffered another blockade in Philadelphia all winter, 
y a ragged contemptible enemy not half our force. Our Hero has 
a paſſion for being blockaded. In 1775 we were blockaded in Boſ- 
ton: in 1776 in New York, and three Jerſey villages : in 1777 in 
Philadelphia. | 
At Germaatown, Waſhington was forced to ſeck him in his own 
camp: we were completely ſurpriſed. He, it is ſaid, was not to 
be ſeen : he was deeply engaged ſomewhere, or with ſomebody : 
he was not to be diſturbed : and if Gen. Grant had not forced his 
way to him, he would have known nothing of the battle but by 
report: yet he could tell his braveſt men, the Britiſh light infan- 


i that harſh inſenſibility ſo characteriſtic in him, that they ought 

G. Howe's 44 to have remained in their poſt, and been cut to pieces on the 

_ % ſpot.” In this affair we loſt our baggage, and had not the gal- 
pert” lant Muſgrave thrown himſelf into a ſtone houſe, which was ve 

ſtrong, tis likely our active hero might have been ſurpriſed in bed, 

Such dreadful conduct could operate in no other manner than it 

did : that is, in bringing deſtruction upon England, and a load of 


3 announced the ruin of Burgoyne: appalled, and conſcience ſtruck, 
— 8 and perhaps trembling for himſelf, inſtant orders were given to re- 
_ = ie. treat, and he led us back to hide his head in Philadelphia. There, 

| religns. finding THAT, the only reſource left him to parry his facrifice of 
Burgoyne ; to extricate himſelf from the unmilitary poſition in 

which he had involved himſelf; and to ward off from himſelf, if 


. miny and ruin he had brought on his country. | 
Our im- The conſequences of this man's m——— weak and wretch- 
_ 2 ed conduct are, thirty thoufand brave men deſtroyed, thirty mii- 
tiene 6. lions of money expended, thirteen provinces loſt, and a war with 


pidity. the whole Houſe of Bourbon. If ſuch miſconduct is to paſs with- 


in the conſtitution of the ſtate, or in the minds of the people, and 
the total diſſolution of this empire muſt be faſt approaching; for 
the people who fit in patient ſtupidity, and ſee themſelves become 
the victims of ignorance or treachery, cannot, and do not deſerve 
to exiſt as a nation. 5 8 


FCoONCLUSION. 


try, who had been fought down by the whole rebel army, with 


diſgrace upon himſelf. On the 18th of October, the rebel cannon 


treats, and After three days tumult of mind, he wrote his letter of refignation ; 


poſſible, under a quarrel with the miniſtry, all blame of the igno- 


out cenſure or puniſhment, there muſt be a radical weakneſs, either 
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Concluſion. 
c ON C LU S 11 
N the moſt candid and ſtrict inveſtigation, it is apparent, 
that the major part of the Americans were againſt any breach 
with the mother country, and that ſentiments favourable to a re- 
conciliation and return to allegiance now poſſeſs many, who lately 
were active adherents of rebellion. The oppreſſions and cruelties 
of the rebel Congreſs, and the compariſon the inhabitants. of the 
provinces draw, between their preſent convulſed and wretched con- 
dition, and their former peaceful and happy ſtate, have wrought 
this change in their opinions. Indeed there is the greateſt reaſon to Oppoſition 
believe, that no rebellion would have ariſen, but for the ſtrong and the om 
repeated encouragement, the malecontents received, from a trai- n 4 
terous oppoſition in this kingdom. An ' oppoſition infected bhellien. 
with the black ambition of doing evil, like the outcaſt and fallen 
angels in Milton, and of endeavouring, where they cannot command, 
at leaſt, to deſtroy ; and whoſe fatal intentions have been nearl | 
compleated, by the ruinous and languid operations of our armies, | | 
under men, who had been cloſely connected with them. Need we | 
wonder then, that ſuch commanders ſhould again embody them- 
ſelves under ſuch politicians ? Certainly we ought not. The ak 
liance 1s ſtrictly in character. In fact, we have every reaſon to la- 
ment, that a certain general did not act that great man, his Not- | 
tingham correſpondent wiſhed him to act, and refuſe to go againſt | 
this people in rebellion. The wiſhes of ſome men amongſt us, who 
are the inveterate enemies of our happy conſtitution, of church and 
tate, are clearly demonſtrated in the letter from Nottingham. Well 
might the general ſay, that the men at Nottingham were deceived 
in ſuppoſing, there were not many peaceable and loyal ſubjects in 
America; and that the inſurgents were few in compariſon of the 
whole people. We confeſs, however, that now, he pretends to be 
of a different opinion; but that does not affect the truth of the 
caſe ; which the moſt recent accounts from America, and the ev: 
dence before the Houſe of Commons have firmly eftabliſhed. No 
wonder the general was filled with aſtoniſnment at the rancour and The rui- 
malice of ſome men; for it muſt inſpire every true friend to his nous opera- 
country with horror, when he reflects, that a ſet of men exiſt in it, tions in a- | 
who wiſh the fall of every officer that combats for the conſtituti- ese . 
onal authority of the ſtate. However, as the operations in America — 
have turned out, we need not be filled with aſtoniſhment, that the ham. 
general was highly complimented on his accepting the command in 
America, by thoſe who were averſe to the meaſures of government ; 
vox need wk be filled with aſtoniſhment at his entreating his cor- 
reſpondent to ſuſpend his judgment, until THE EVENT ſhould 
prove him unworthy of his ſupport. 
Our internal enemies, oppoſition, and thoſe who are the res | q 
bel confederates, having only juſt failed of ruining us in war, 
by lending us, or endeavouring to impoſe upon us, generals and ad- 
mirals, being now terrified at the riſing ſpirit of the nation, the vi- 
gorous preparations for war, and the fight of a military force a- 
mounting nearly to half a million, are now attempting to circum- | 
vent us by negociation, that they may eficct by art and treachery, 
| B b RW: that. 
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Our' ene- that deſtruction, which they have juſt failed of bringing upon u 
mies terri- by war, Their inſidious and treacherous propoſals are, a five or a 
fied at our ten years truce with-the rebels. This would be equivalent to giv- 
preparatt- ing them independency at once. The propoſition is perhaps more 
7 run. diſtinguiſhed for its effrontery than art. To grant the rebellious 
vent us by colonies ſuch a truce, or any truce, would be to enable them to re- 
atruce, cover from their preſent condition, to recover their dread and im- 
| menſe loſſes. It would give them time to procure all the ſupplies 
they are now in ſuch diſtreſs for; to recruit their armies, and to 

ſettle their revolted ſtate on ſuch a firm foundation, that no power 

perhaps of the mother country could ſhake it. On our fide, dur- 

ing the truce, our army and navy muſt be reduced; thus. we are 

ſtripped of ppm, wont of reſiſtance, and at its expiration, muſt ig- 
nominiouſly accede and crouch to whatever terms cruel and inſolent 
rebels, and haughty and inveterate foes think proper to dictate. 
Such are the intentions of our internal and external enemies, who 

5 by infidious. negociations reſolve to diveſt us of our ſtrength, and 
then take advantage of our folly; ſenſible that the natural ſpirit of 
Engliſhmen is not to be deadened whilſt they have arms in their 
hands, or that they will tamely refign themſelves up an eaſy 
and an helpleſs prey. The true means to obtain a laſting, benefi- 
<ial and glorious peace, reſt ſolely on a vigorous proſecution of 
Mens ˙ A V | 
At preſent, what hopes ought ' we to have of honourable ac- 
commodation z—we,: who during the whole courſe of the rebel- 
lion, till within theſe few days, have been alternately beaten, bat- 
fled aud betrayed. It is admitted that the enemy may be terrified 
at the vigour of our preparations ; but do not let us tie up our 
To rid the hands; let us fight while we negociate ; let the immenſe force we 
Americans have raiſed be properly exerted ; and let us rid the loyal and ſuffering 
2 Four Americans of the tyranny of the rebel Congreſs and their army. 
5 HY Now we know the number and extent of our foes ; . now we know 
the treacherous. deſigns the maſk of ' patriotiſm covers; and nom, 


way to laſt- 


ing peace. ſince we have felt and ſuffered for our errors and our weakneſs, let 
us reap the fruits of our preſent experience and of our preſeut 
ſtrength. rr e e 1 HT : 5 
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